voL.  n.’ 


Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime, 

Its  earliest  coarse  was  doom’a  to  know ; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 

[No.  6.  Ib  stain’d  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb’d  with  me. 

It  still  reflects  to  Memory’s  eye 
The  hoar  mj  brave,  mj  onlj  boy, 

Fell  ly  the  side  of  great  Dundee.' 

Why,  when  the  volleying  mnsket  play’d 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 

Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid ! — 

Enoa^i — he  died  the  death  of  hune  ; 

Enough — he  died  with  conquering  Graeme.* 

m. 

Now  over  Border  dale  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread ; 

For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountain  cell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed.* 

The  ftighten’d  flocks  and  herds  were  peat 
Beneath  the  peel’s  rude  battlement ; 

And  maids  and  matrons  dropp’d  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriors  seised  the  spear. 

From  Branksome’s  towers,  the  watchman’s  eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy. 

Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun,  « 

Show’d  Southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV, 

Now  loud  the  heedfhl  gate-ward  cried — 

“  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 

Watt  Tinlinn,'  from  the  Liddel-side, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood.* 

Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 

It  was  but  last  Si  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 

But  fled  at  morning ;  well  they  knew, 

I  In  vain  he  never  twanged  the  yew. 

Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  Aower, 

That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower ; 

And,  by  my  faith,”  the  gate-ward  said, 

*•  I  think  ’twill  prove  a  Warden-Raid.”* 

V 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeonun* 

Enter’d  the  echoing  barbican. 

He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
lliat  throngh  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag,- 
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WEET  TEVIOT!  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more ; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willow’d  shore  ; 
Where’er  thou  wind’st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceftil,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  roll’d  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd’s  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 


n. 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time. 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 


\ 


I 


Maraading  chief!  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow’s  charms, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms  ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spurn’d  at  rest, 

And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  press’d, 
Albeit  the  blanche  locks  below 


Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 

In  haste  to  Branksome's  lord  he  spoke, 
Saying — “  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke  ; 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold. 
All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  have  and  hold 
Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattison's  claa 
If  thou  leavest  on  Eske  a  landed  man : 


rXITED  STATES  MAGAZINE  OP  SCIENCE,  ART, 


Were  white  as  Dinlay’s  spotless  snow ;  • 

Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 
Before  their  father’s  band  ; 

A  braver  knight  than  Harden’s  lord 
Ne’er  belted  on  a  brand.« 


X.'» 

Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band,'* 

Came  trooping  down  the  Todsbawbill ; 

By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 

Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale. 

How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale. — 

Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair. 

The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 

The  Earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood. 

The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rude ; 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 

Little  they  reck’d  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 

The  Earl  into  fair  Eskdale  came. 

Homage  and  scignory  to  claim  :  ^ 

Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard  a  heriof’  he  sought. 
Saying,  “  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassal 
ought.” 

— “  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 

Oft  has  he  help’d  me  at  pinch  of  need  ; 

Lord  and  Eiarl  though  thou  be,  I  trow, 

I  con  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou.” — 

Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire. 

Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattison's  ire. 

But  that  the  Earl  the  fiight  had  ta’en. 

The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 

Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur. 

As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muir  ; 
And  it  fell  down  a  weary  weight. 

Just  on  the  threshold  of  Bruuksome  gate. 


Could  bound  like  any  Billhope  stag.* 

It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain ; 

A  half-clothed  serf**  was  all  their  train : 

His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow’d. 

Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud,” 
Laugh’d  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 

He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 

But  sparely  form’d,  and  lean  withal ; 

A  battered  morion  on  his  brow  ; 

A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow. 

On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 

A  Border  ax  behind  was  slung ; 

His  spear  six  Scotti^  ells  in  length, 
Seem’d  newly  dyed  with  gore  ; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strength. 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 


•vn. 


Now  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 

Fast  hurrying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale  ; 

As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken. 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot’s  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen — 
Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettnck  shade. 

Came  in,  their  Chief  s  defence  to  aid. 

There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste. 
There  was  pricking  o’er  moor  and  lea ; 

He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting-place, 

Was  but  lightly  held  by  his  gay  ladye.** 

VHL 

From  fiur  St  Mary’s  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamescleuch’s  dusky  height 
His  ready  lances  Thirlstane  brave 
Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright 
The  treasured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreathe  his  di  ild,  since  royal  James, 


Encamp’d  by  Fala’s  mossy  wave. 

The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faith  ’mid  feudal  jars ; 

What  time,  save  Thirlstane  alone. 

Of  Scotland’s  stubborn  barons  none  ' 
Would  march  to  southern  wars  ; 

And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn. 

Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal’d — 

“  Ready,  aye  ready,”  for  the  field. 

IX. 

An  aged  Knight,  to  danger  steel’d 
With  many  a  moss-trooper,  came  on ; 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field, ' 

The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield. 
Without  the  bond  of  Murdieston. 

Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood  tower. 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower ; 
High  over  Borthwick’s  mountain  fiood. 

His  wood-embosom’d  mansion  stood  ; 

In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 

The  herds  of  plunder'd  England  low  ; 

His  bold  retainers’  daily  food. 

And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 


XI. 

The  Earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see. 


'vn. 

Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  English  foe  : — 

Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here. 

And  hot  Lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear. 
And  all  the  German  backbut-men,** 

Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerton  : 

They  crosss’d  the  Liddcl  at  curfew  hour. 
And  bum'd  my  little  lonely  tower : 

The  fiend  receive  their  souis  therefor  I 
It  had  not  been  burnt  this  year  and  more. 
Bam-yard  and  dweliing  blazing  bright. 
Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight ; 

But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night. 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Grseme, 
Fast  upon  my  traces  came. 

Until  I  turn'd  at  Priestlaugh  Scrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog. 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright — 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite  : 

He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastem’s  night” 
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[  But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone, 

I  For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon.” 

'  A  glad  man  then  was  Branksomc  bold, 

Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold ; 

To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr’d  amain. 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta’en. 

He  left  his  merrymen  in  the  mist  of  the  hill. 
And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still ; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain. 

To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  train. 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said  : — 

“  Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege-lord  and  head ; 
Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame. 

For  Scotts  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 
Give  me  in  peace  my  hcriot  due. 

Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  me. 

If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 

Eskdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in  mind.” — 


xn. 

Loudly  the  Beattison  laugh’d  in  scorn ; 

“  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 

Ne’er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot. 

To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott. 

Wend  thou  to  Branksomc  back  on  foot. 

With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot.” — 

He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse. 

That  the  dun  deer  started  at  fair  Craikeross ; 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear. 

Through  the  gray  mountain-mist  there  did 
lances  appear ; 

And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din. 

That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun-linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 

Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock. 

When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke  j 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 

His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and 
through ; 

Where  the  Bcattison’s  blood  mix’d  with  the  rill. 
The  Galliard’s  Haugh  men  call  it  still. 

The  Scotts  have  scatter'd  the  Beattison  clan. 

In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 

The  valley  of  Eskc,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
source, 

Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 

xm. 

Whitsladc  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came. 

And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name  ; 

From  Yarrow-cleugh  to  Hindhaugh-swair,'^ 
From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen, 

Troop’d  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear  ; 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden.'* 

And  better  hearts  o’er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  Ladye  mark’d  the  aids  come  in. 

And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 

She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend. 

That  he  might  know  his  father’s  friend, 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 

“  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff, 

And  his  trac  arrow  strack  afar 
The  raven’s  nest  upon  the  cliff; 

The  red-cross,  on  a  southern  breast. 

Is  broader  than  the  raven’s  nest : 

Thou,  Whitslade,  shalt  teach  him  his  weapon  to 
wield. 

And  o’er  him  hold  his  father’s  shield.” — 


XIV. 

Well  may  you  think  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage.  * 

He  counterfeited  childish  fear. 

And  shriek’d,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear. 
And  moan'd  and  plain’d  in  manner  wild. 

The  attendants  to  the  Ladye  told. 
Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame ; 

She  blush’d  blood-red  for  very  shame : — 

“  Hence !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch  !— 
Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Ranglebum’s  lonely  side.— 

Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line. 
That  coward  should  e’er  be  son  of  mine  1 


A  measured  tread  of  marching  men ; 

'While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum. 

The  Almayn’s  sullen  kettle-drum ; 

And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 

And,  glistening  thrdngh  the  hawthorns  green, 
Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

xvn. 

Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spnrr’d  their  fieet  coursers  loosely  round ; 
Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast. 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 

Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 

To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 

Lord  Dacre’s  bill-men  were  at  hand : 

A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 


XV. 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had, 

To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 

Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen 'd  elfish  freight. 

He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear’d  amain, 

Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 

It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile ; 

But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream, 

His  figure  changed,  like  form  in  dream. 

And  fled,  and  shouted,  “  Lost !  lost  I  lost  I” 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh’d, 

But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn’s  yew. 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 

And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 

Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell’d  for  pain ; 

And  Watt  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 

Rode  back  to  Branksomc  fiery  fast. 

XVI. 

Soon  on  the  hill’s  steep  verge  he  stood. 

That  looks  o’er  Branksome’s  towers  and  wood ; 
And  martial  murmers,  from  below. 

Proclaimed  the  approaching  sonthem  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone. 

Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown ; 

The  coursers’  neighing  he  could  ken. 


With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red. 

Array’d  beneath  the  banner  tall. 

That  streamed  o’er  Acre’s  conquer'd  wall ; 

And  minstrels,  as  they  march’d  in  order. 
Play’d,  “  Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  the 
Border.” 

xvm. 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow, 

The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight  in  dark  array, 

By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 

Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 

The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  owned  no  lord  :*• 

They  were  not  arm'd  like  England’s  sons, 

But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns ; 

Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  ’broider’d  o’er. 

And  morsing-homs*'  and  scarfs  they  wore ; 
Each  better  knee  was  bsured,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade ; 

All,  as  they  march’d  in  rugged  tongue. 

Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamor  grew. 

And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Rode  forth  Lord  Howard’s  chivalry  ; 

His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear, 

Brought  up  the  battle’s  glittering  rear. 


XXI. 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head, 

His  white  beard  o’er  bis  breast-plate  spread 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat. 

He  ruled  his  eager  courser’s  gait ; 

Forced  him,  with  chasten’d  fire,  to  prance. 
And,  high  carretting,  slow  advance  : 

In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Display’d  a  peeled  willow  wand ; 

H<s  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 

Bore  high  a  g^antlet  on  a  spear.** 

When  they  espied  him  riding  out. 

Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
Sped  to  the  ft'ont  of  their  array. 

To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 

XXII. 

“  Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 

Why,  ’gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 

In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 

With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 

And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 

Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland? 

My  Ladye  reads  you  swith  return ; 

And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum. 

Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 

As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 

St.  Mary  1  but  well  light  a  brand 

Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland.”— 


There  many  a  yoatbfhl  knight,  fhll  keen 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen  ; 

With  favor  in  his  crest,  or  glove. 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 

So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array. 

Till  full  their  lengthen’d  lines  display ; 

The  call’d  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 

And  cried,  “  St.  George  for  merry  England  I  ”** 


On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam’d  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan  ; 
Falcon  and  culver,**  on  each  tower. 

Stood  prompt  their  deadly  bail  to  shower 
And  fiashing  armor  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke. 
Where,  upon  tower  and  turret  head, 

The  seething  intch  and  molten  lead 


A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre’s  lord. 

But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word : 

“  May’t  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle’s  outward  wall. 

Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go.” 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  wall’s  outward  circle  came  ; 
Each  chief  around  loan’d  on  bis  spear. 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 

All  in  Lord  Howard’s  livery  dress’d. 
The  lion  argent  deck’d  his  breast ; 

He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 

0  sight  to  meet  a  mother’s  view  I 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 

And  thus  his  master’s  will  he  said 


Reek'd,  like  a  witch’s  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  SeneschaL 


XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent, 

On  Bmnksome’s  armed  towers  was  bent ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  tiiey  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow ; 


XXIV, 

!  ”  It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
’Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords  ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see. 

All  through  the  Western  Wardenry, 

Your  law-con  teaming  kinsmen  ride. 

And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side ; 

And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  fiemens-firth,** 

We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason**  pain. 

It  was  but  last  SL  Cuthbert’s  even 
He  prick’d  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried**  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow’d  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 

Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master’s  powers. 

Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison,** 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison  : 

And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 

Shall  good  King  Edward’s  page  be  bred.” 
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xxvn. 

Proud  she  look’d  round,  applause  to  daim — 
Then  lighten’d  ThMestane’s  eye  of  flame  4 
His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew  ^ 

Pensils  and  Pennons  wide  were  flung. 

To  heayen  the  Border  slogan  nmg, 

“  Si  Mary  for  the  young  Bucclench  P 
The  English  war-cry  answer’d  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear; 

Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride. 

And  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear ; 

Each  minstrel’s  war-note  loud  was  blown 
But,  oe  a  graj-goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop’d  from  the  rear. 

‘  *  XXVlll- 

“Ahl  noble  lords  I”  he  breathless  said, 

“  What  treason  1ms  your  march  betrayidt 
What  make  you  here  from  aid  so  far, 

Before  you  walls,  around  yon  war  f 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 

That  in  the  toils  the  lion’s  caughi 

Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 

The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw  ;** 

The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 

Clothe  the  dun  heath  l^Le  autumn  grain; 

And  on  the  Liddel’s  northern  strand. 

To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 

Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry-men  good. 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood  ; 

And  Jedwood,  Sdce,  and  Teviotdale, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  come ; 

And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  with  haughty  Home, 

An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I’ve  wander’d  long ; 

But  still  my  heart  was  with  merrie  England, 
And  cannot  brook  my  country’s  wrong ; 
And  hard  I’ve  spurred  all  night,  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe.” — 


XXIX. 

“  And  let  them  come !”  fierce  Dacre  cried ; 
“  For  soon  yon  crest  my  fother’s  pride. 

That  swept  the  riiores  of  Judah’s  sea, 

And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 

From  Branksome’s  highest  towers  display’d. 
Shall  mock  the  rescue  s  lingering  aid  1 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 

Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow  ; 

Up  bill-men  to  the  walls  and  cry, 

Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die ! — 

XXX. 

“  Yet  hear,”  quoth  Howard,  "calmly  hear. 
Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 

For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e’er  tall  back  !** 

But  thus  to  risk  our  border  fiower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom’s  power. 

Ten  thousand  Scots  ’gainst  thousands  three, 
Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  made. 

Ere  conscious  ot  the  advancing  aid : 

Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine, 

In  single  fight,  and  U  he  gain. 

He  gains  for  ns ;  but  if  he’s  crossed, 

’Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 

The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 

Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame. 


XXXL 

HI  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother  Warden’s  sage  rebuke  ; 


XXVI. 

"  Say  to  your  lords  of  high  emprize,w 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys. 

That  either  William  of  Deloraine  [stain,*** 


Then  if  thy  lords  the!  r  purpose  urge. 

Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high ; 

Our  Slogan  is  their  lyke-wake  dirge,** 

Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie.” 


XXV. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry. 
And  stretch’d  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame’s  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye’s  cheer. 
Gush’d  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 

And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  ftown’d; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock’d  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 
Unalter’d  and  collected  stood, 

Ans  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood 


Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
’Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour’s  sake. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas’  sword, 

IVhen  English  blood  swell’d  Ancram’s  ford  ;*■ 
And  but  Lord  Dacre’s  steed  was  wight. 

And  bare  him  ably  in  the  fiight. 

Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight. 

For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome’s  line, 

God  be  his  aid  and  God  be  mine ; 

Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom ; 
Here,  while,  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 


Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treason  | 


I  And  yet  his  forw^  step  he  staid, 
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And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 

But  ne’er  again  the  border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride ; 

And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 

Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XYxn. 

The  pursairaut-at-arms  again 
Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 

His  trumpet  called,  with  parleying  stnun, 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band ; 

And  he  defied,  in  MuBgrare’s  right, 

Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 

A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid. 

And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said  ; — 

“  If  in  the  lists  good  Mnsgrave’s  sword 
Vanquish  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 

Tour  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome’s  Lord, 
Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  remain : 

If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 

The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 

Howe’er  it  falls,  the  English  band, 
Unharming  Scots,  by  Scots  unharmed. 

In  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarmed. 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland.’’ 
XXXHI. 

Unconscious  of  the  near  relief, 

The  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief. 

Though  much  the  Ladye  sage  gainsay’d ; 

For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true. 
From  Jedwood’s  recent  sack  they  knew. 

How  tardy  was  the  Regent’s  aid  : 

And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 
Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own. 

Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name, 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact  and  agreed 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed. 
Beneath  the  castle,  on  a  lawn : 

They  fix’d  the  morrow  for  the  strife. 

On  foot  with  Scottish  ax  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  firom  peep  of  dawn  ; 
Wlien  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 

Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead. 

Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand, 
Ag^ainst  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

xxxrv. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 

Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse. 

On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career. 

With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 
Should  shiver  in  the  course : 

But  he,  the  jovial  Harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought. 

In  guise  which  now  I  say ; 

He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  black  Lord  Archibald’s  battle-laws,w 
In  the  old  Douglas’  day. 

He  brook’d  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Or  call  his  song  untrue  : 

For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 

And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride. 
The  Bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 

On  Teviot’s  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 

And  tnneful  hands  were  stain’d  with  blood  ; 
Where  still  the  thorn’s  white  branches  brave. 
Memorials  o’er  his  rival’s  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 

That  dragg’d  my  master  to  his  tomb  ; 


How  Ouscuam’s  maidens  tore  their  hair. 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him. 
Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air? 

He  died ! — his  scholars,  one  by  one. 

To  the  cold,  silent  grave  are  gone ; 

And  I,  alas  I  survive  alone. 

To  muse  o’er  rivalries  of  yore. 

And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before  ; 

For,  with  thy  minstrel  brethren  fled. 

My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused  :  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel’s  strain. 

With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer — 

In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere — 

Marvell’d  the  Duchess  how  so'  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell — 

Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 

Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 

Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare  ; 

Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 

Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  gray  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name, 

And  twined  round  some  new  minion’s  head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled  ; 

In  sooth,  ’twas  strange,  this  old  man’s  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 


The  Harper  smiled,  well  pleased  ;  for  ne’er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet’s  ear : 

A  simple  race  I  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 

E’en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 

Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires : 

Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise, 

And  strives  to  trim  the  short-lived  blaze. 


Smiled  then,  well  pleased,  the  Aged  Man, 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 


(1.)  The  Tiseoont  of  Dundee,  eUin  in  the  battle  of 
Killicrankie. 

(2  J  Some  of  the  moat  interesting  passages  of  the  poem 
are  those  in  which  the  author  drops  the  business  of  his 
storj  to  moralize,  and  apply  to  his  own  situation  the 
images  and  reflections  it  has  suggested.  After  concluding 
one  Canto  with  an  account  of  the  warlike  array  which 
was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Kngiish  inraders 
be  o^ns  the  succeeding  one  with  the  following  beautiful 
verses  (Stanzas  i.  and  ii.) 

There  are  several  other  detached  passages  of  equal 
beauty,  [No  one  will  dissent  from  this,  who  reads,  in 
particular,  the  first  two  and  heart-glowing  stanzas  of 
Canto  VI. — note.'  by  association  of  the  past,  rendered  the 
more  affecting,]  which  might  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
effect  which  is  produced  by  this  dramatic  interference  of 
the  narrator — JmaBT. 

(3  J  The  morasses  were  the  usual  refuge  of  the  Border 
herdsmen,  on  the  approach  of  an  English  army.— (Jftn- 
sfreby  n/f*e  ScoUith  Border,  vol.  i.  p.  393.)  Caves,  hewed 
in  the  most  dangerous  and  inaccessible  plues,  also  afford¬ 
ed  an  occasional  retreat.  Such  caverns  may  be  seen  in  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Teviot  atSiinlaws,  upon  the  Ale 
at  Ancrum,  upon  the  Jed  at  Hundalc  >,  and  in  many  other 
places  uTOn  the  Border.  The  bank'  of  the  Eske,  at  Gor¬ 
ton  and  Hawthomden,  are  hollowed  into  similar  recesses. 
But  even  these  dreary  dens  were  no.  always  secure  places 
of  concealment.  In  the  way  as  we  came,  not  &r  from 
this  place  (liong  Niddry),  George  Ferres,  a  gentleman  of 
my  Lord  Protector’s  ....  happened  upon  a  cave 
in  the  munde,  the  mouth  whereof  was  so  wome  with 
the  fre»  printe  of  steps,  that  he  seemed  to  be  certayne 
thear  wear  some  folke  within  ;  and  gone  doune  to  trie,  he 
was  redily,  receyved  with  haaebut  or  two.  He  left 
them  not  yet,  till  he  had  known  wheyther  thei  wold  be 
content  to  yield  and  come  out ;  hich  they  fondly  refus¬ 
ing,  be  went  to  my  lorde’s  grace,  and  upon  utterance  of 
the  thynge,  gat  licence  to  deale  with  them  as  he  coulde  ;  j 
and  so  returned  to  them,  with  a  skore  or  two  of  pioners. 
Three  ventes  had  their  cave,  that  we  wear  ware  of, 
whereof  he  first  st4mt  up  on ;  anoother  he  fill'd  full  of 
strawe,  and  set  it  a  fyer,  whereat  they  within  cast  water 
apace  ;  but  it  was  so  wel  mayntoyned  without,  that  the 
fyer  prsvayled,  and  thai  wit^  layn  to  get  them  belyke 


into  anoother  parlor.  Then  devysed  we  (for  1  hapt  to  be 
with  him)  to  stop  the  same  up,  whereby  we  should  eyther 
smoother  them,  or  fynd  out  their  ventes,  if  thei  hadde 
any  moe  :  as  this  was  done  at  another  issue,  about  xii 
score  of,  we  noughte  see  the  fume  of  their  smoke  to  come 
out :  the  which  continued  with  so  great  a  force,  and  so 
long  a  while,  that  we  could  not  but  thinke  they  must 
needs  get  them  out,  or  smother  within  :  and  forasmuch 
as  we  found  not  that  they  dyd  the  tone,  we  thought  it 
for  certain  thei  wear  sure  of  the  toother.” — PaUm’t 
Acamnl  cf  Scmtrtd't  HxpeUition  i.Uo  Scotland,  apud 
ValytWt  PragmenU. 

(4.)  This  person  was,  in  my  younger  days,  the  theme  of 
many  a  fireside  tale.  He  was  a  retainer  of  the  Buccleuch 
family,  and  held  for  his  Border  service  a  small  tower  on 
the  frontiers  of  Liddesdale.  Watt  was,  by  profession,  a 
sutor,  but,  by  inclination  and  practice,  an  archer  and 
warrior.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  captain  of  Bowcastle, 
military  governor  of  that  wild  district  of  Cumberland,  is 
said  to  have  made  an  incursion  into  Scotland,  in  which 
he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly.  Watt  TinUnn 
pursued  him  closely  through  a  dangerous  morass  ;  the 
captain,  however,  gained  the  firm  ground  ;  and  seeing 
Tinlinn  dismounted,  and  floundering  in  the  bog,  used 
these  words  of  insult  : — Sutor  Watt,  ye  cannot  sew  your 
boots  ;  the  heels  niip,  and  the  seams  rtte.”  [Bitp,  creak. 
— Rive,  tear].  “If  I  cannot  sew,”  retorted  Tinlinn,  dis¬ 
charging  a  shaft  which  nailed  the  captain’s  thigh  to  his 
saddle. — “  If  I  cannot  sew,  I  can  yerk.” 

(5.)  And  when  they  cam  to  Branksome  ha’. 

They  shouted  a’  baith  loud  and  hie. 

Till  up  and  spak  him  auld  Buccleuch, 

Said,— “  Whae’s  this  brings  the  fraye  to  mef”— 

“  It’s  I,  Jamie  Telfer,  o’  tbe  fair  Dodhead, 

And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be,”  etc. 

(6J  An  inroad,  commanded  by  the  Warden  in  person. 

(7 )  Tbe  dawn  displays  tbe  smoke  of  ravaged  fields,  and 
shepherds,  with  their  flocks,  flying  before  tbe  storm. 
Tidings  brought  by  a  tenant  of  the  family,  not  used  to 
seek  a  shelter  on  light  occasions  of  alarm,  disclose  tbe 
strength  and  object  of  the  invaders.  This  man  is  a  char¬ 
acter  of  a  lower  and  a  rougher  cast  than  Deloraine.  The 
portrait  of  the  rule  of  the  rude  retainer  is  sketched  with 
the  same  masterly  hand.  Here,  again.  Hr.  Scott  has  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  romancers,  who  confine  not 
themselves  to  tbe  display  of  a  few  personages  who  stalk 
over  the  stage  on  stately  stilts,  but  usually  reflect  all  the 
varieties  of  character  that  marked  tbe  era  to  which  they 
belong.  Tbe  interesting  example  of  manners  thus  pre¬ 
served  to  us,  is  not  tbe  only  advantage  which  results 
from  this  peculiar  structure  of  their  plan.  It  is  this, 
amongst  other  circumstances,  which  enables  them  to 
carry  us  along  with  them,  under  I  know  not  what  species 
of  ikscination,  and  to  make  us,  as  it  were,  credulous  spec¬ 
tators  of  their  most  extravagant  scenes.  In  this  they 
seem  to  resemble  tbe  painter,  who,  in  tbe  delinea¬ 
tion  of  a  battle,  while  be  places  tbe  adverse  heroes  of 
the  day  combating  in  the  front,  takes  care  to  fill  bis  back¬ 
ground  with  subordinate  figures,  whose  appearance  adds 
at  once  both  spirit  and  an  air  of  probability  to  the  scene. 
—Critical  Review,  1806. 

(8.)  The  broken  ground  in  a  bog. 

(9  )  There  is  an  old  rhyme,  which  thus  celebrates  the 
places  m  Liddesdale  remarkable  for  game  :— 

“  Billope  braes  for  bucks  and  raes, 

And  Carit  baugh  for  swine. 

And  Tarras  for  the  good  bull-trout. 

If  he  be  taken  in  time.” 

The  bucks  and  roes,  as  well  as  the  old  swine,  are  now 
extinct ;  but  the  good  bull-trout  is  still  famous. 

(10.)  Bondsman. 

(11.)  As  the  Borderers  were  indifferent  about  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  their  habitations,  so  much  exposed  to  be  burned 
and  plundered,  they  were  proportionally  anxious  to  dis¬ 
play  splendor  in  decorating  and  ornamenting  their  females. 
— See  Lesley  de  Muribut  Limitaneorum. 

(12.)  Musketeers. 

(13. )  The  four  last  lines  of  stanzas  vil.  are  not  in  the 
First  ^tion. 

(14.)  See,  besides  the  note  on  this  stanza,  one  in  the 
Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  II.  p.  10,  respecting  Wat  of  Har¬ 
den,  the  Author’s  ancestor. 

A  satirical  piece,  entitled  “  The  Town  Eclogue,”  which 
made  much  noise  in  Edinburgh  shortly  after  tbe  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Afinz<reiiy,haa  these  lines  :— 

“  A  modern  author  spends  a  hundred  leaves, 

To  prove  his  ancestors  notorious  thieves.” 

(15.)  Stanzas  z.  zi.  zii.  were  not  in  the  First  Edition. 

(Id.)  In  this,  and  the  following  stanzas,  some  account 
is  pven  of  the  mode  in  which  the  property  in  the  valley 
of  &k  was  transferred  from  tbe  Beattisons,  its  ancient 
possessors,  to  the  name  of  Scott.  It  is  needless  to  repeat 
the  circumstances,  which  are  given  in  the  poem,  literally 
as  they  have  been  preserved  by  tradition.  Lord  Maxwell, 
in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  took  upon 
himself  the  title  of  Earl  of  Horton.  The  descendants  of 
Beattison  of  Woodkerrick,  who  aided  the  Farl  to  escape 
from  bis  disobedient  vassals,  continued  to  hold  these 
lands  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  were  the  only  Beat- 
tis.-ns  who  had  property  in  the  dale.  The  old  people  give 
locality  to  the  story,  by  shewing  the  Galliard’s  Haugh, 
the  place  where  Buccleuch ’a  men  were  concealed,  etc. 

(17.)  The  feudal  superior,  in  certain  cases,  was  entitled 
to  tbe  best  horse  of  tbe  vassal,  in  name  of  Heriot,  or 
Herezeld. 

(18.)  This  and  the  three  following  lines  are  not  in  the 
First  Edition. 

(19.)  Bellenden  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Borthwick 
water,  and  being  in  the  center  of  tbe  possessions  of  the 
Scotts,  was  frequently  used  as  their  place  of  rendesvooa 
and  gathering  word. — Survey  <f  SMMakirt,  in  Maefar- 
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lane’t  MSS ,  AdvocAtcn'  IJbnirjr.  lienee  Sntcbell  call* 
one  part  of  hie  aenealugical  account  of  the  familiei  of 
that  clan,  his  Belienden. 

(20  )  The  mercenary  adventurers,  whom,  in  1380,  the 
Rarl  of  Cambridge  carried  to  the  aeeietanee  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  against  the  Spaniards,  mutinied  for  want  of 
reguUr  pay.  At  an  assembly  of  their  leaders.  Sir  John 
Soltier,  a  natural  son  of  Ivdward  the  Black  Prince,  thus  ad- 
dreeseil  them  .—“I  counsayle,  let  us  be  alle  of  one  alliance 
and  of  one  accorde,  and'  let  us  among  ourselves  reyse  up 
the  baner  of  St.  George,  and  let  us  be  frendes  to  God, 
and  enemyes  to  all  the  worlde ;  for  without  we  make 
ourselfe  to  be  feared,  we  get  noth3mge.'’ 

*'  By  my  fayth,”  quod  Sir  William  Helmon,  “  ye  saye 
right  well,  and  so  let  os  do  ”  They  all  agreed  with  one 
voyce.  and  so  regarded  among  them  who  shulde  be  their 
capitayne  Then  they  advysed  in  the  case  how  they  coude 
nut  have  a  better  capitayne  than  Sir  John  Soltier.  For 
they  shulde  then  have  good  leyser  to  do  yvel,  and  they 
thought  he  was  more  metelyer  thereto  than  any  other. 
Then  they  raised  up  the  penon  ef  St  George,  and  cried, 
*■  A  soltier  I  a  soltier !  the  valyaunt  hsstarde  !  frendes  to 
God,  and  enemyes  to  all  the  worlde  I" — Fboioukt,  vol.  i. 
cb  393 

(21.)  Powder. flasks. 

(22  )  The  stansas,  describing  the  march  of  the  English 
forces,  and  the  investiture  of  the  Castle  of  Branxholm, 
display  a  great  knowledge  of  ancient  costume,  as  well  as 
a  most  picturesque  and  lively  picture  of  feudal  warfare.’’ 
—Critical  Review. 

(23  )  Ancient  pieces  of  artillery 
(24.)  A  glove  upon  a  lance  was  the  emblem  of  faith 
among  the  ancient  Borderers,  who  were  wont,  when  any 
one  broke  his  word,  to  expose  this  emblem,  and  proclaim 
faim  a  faithless  villain  at  the  first  Border  meeting.  This 
ceremony  was  much  dreaded. — See  Lssur. 

(25  )  An  asylum  for  outlaws. 

(26 )  Several  species  of  olTences,  peculiar  to  the  Border, 
constituted  what  was  called  march  treason  Among 
others,  was  the  crime  of  riding,  or  causing  to  ride,  against 
the  opposite  country  during  the  time  of  truce.  Thus,  in 
an  indenture  made  at  the  water  of  Eske,  beside  Salom,  on 
the  25th  day  of  March  1334,  betwixt  noble  lords  and 
mighty.  Sirs  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Areuibald  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway,  a  truce  is  agreeil 
upon  until  the  1st  day  of  July  ;  and  it  is  expressly 
accorded,  “  Gif  ony  stellis  aiitbir  on  the  ta  part,  or  on 
the  tothyr,  that  he  shall  be  hanget  or  lieofdit ;  and  gif 
ony  company  slellis  any  gudes  within  the  trieux  before 
sayd,  ane  of  that  company  sail  be  hannt  or  heofdit,  and 
the  remanant  sail  restore  thegudys  stolen  in  tbedubble.” 
— Hittory  of  We$tmoreland  eStd  Cumherland,  Introd.  p. 

XXXIX. 

(27.)  Plundered. 

(28  )  Note  of  assault. 

(29.)  Orig.  ••  Say  to  thy  Lords  of  high  emprise." 

(30.)  In  dubious  cases,  the  innocence  of  Border  crimi¬ 
nals  was  occasionally  referred  to  their  own  oath.  The 
form  of  excusing  bills,  or  indictments,  by  Border-oath, 
ran  thus  “  You  shall  swear  by  heaven  above  you,  hell 
beneath  you,  by  your  part  of  Paradise,  by  all  that  Gol 
made  in  six  days  and  seven  nights,  anil  by  God  himself, 
you  are  whart  out  sackless  of  art,  part,  way,  wiling, 
ridd,  kenning,  having,  or  recetting  of  any  of  the  goods 
and  cattels  named  in  this  bill  So  help  you  God.  ’’ — //u- 
tory  of  Cumberland,  Introd  p  xxv. 

(31.)  The  battle  of  Ancram  Moor,  or  Penielheuch,  was 
fought  a.  D  1545.  The  English,  commanded  by  Sir 
Ralph  Evers,  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  were  totally  routed, 
and  both  their  leaders  slain  in  the  action.  The  Scottish 
army  was  commanded  by  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  ol 
Angus,  assisted  by  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  and  Norman 
Lesley. 

(32 )  Lyke-wake,  the  watching  a  corpse  previous  to 
Interment. 

(33.)  Weapon-icbaw,  the  military  array  of  a  county. 

(34 )  This  was  the  cognisance  of  the  noble  house  ol 
Howard  in  all  its  branches.  The  crest,  or  bearing,  of  a 
warrior,  was  often  used  as  a  nomme  de  guerre  Thus  Rich¬ 
ard  111.  acquired  his  well-known  epithet,  Tke  Boar  of 
York.  In  the  violent  satire  on  Cardinal  Wolsey.  written 
by  Roy,  commonly,  but  erroneously,  imputed  to  Dr  Bull, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  called  the  Beautiful  Swan, 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  fYMUe 
Lion  As  the  book  is  extremely  rare,  and  the  whole  pas 
sage  relates  to  the  emblematical  interpretation  of 
heraldry,  it  shall  be  here  given  at  length  - — 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ARME3. 

"  Of  the  proud  Cardinal  this  is  the  shelde. 

Borne  upbetweene  two  angels  of  Sathan  ; 

The  six  cloudy  axes  in  a  bare  felde, 

Shewetb  the  cruelte  of  the  red  man. 

Which  hath  devoured  the  Beautiful  Swan, 

Mortal  enemy  unto  the  Whyte  laon, 
tarter  of  Yorke,  the  vyle  butcher's  sonne. 

The  six  bulles  beddes  in  a  felde  blacke, 

Betokeneth  his  sturdy  furiousness , 

Wherefore,  the  godly  Ight  to  put  abacke, 

He  bryngeth  in  his  dpvyish  dareness  ; 

The  bandog  in  the  midides  doth  express# 

The  mastiff  curre  bred  in  Ypswich  town#, 

Gnawyonge  with  his  teth  a  kinns  crowne. 

The  cloubbe  signifieth  playnehis  tiranny. 

Covered  over  with  a  Cardinal’s  hatt, 

'Wherein  shall  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy, 

Aryse  up,  Jacke,  and  put  on  thy  salatt. 

For  the  tyme  is  come  of  bagge  and  walatt. 

The  temporall  chevalry  thus  thrown  doune, 

Wherefor,  prest,  take  hede,  and  beware  thy  crowne  ’’ 
There  were  two  oopies  of  this  very  scarce  satire  in  the 
library  of  tbs  lat#  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghs.  See  an 


account  of  it  also  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges’  curious  mis¬ 
cellany,  the  Centura  Lderaria. 

(35  )  'The  title  to  the  most  ancient  collection  of  Border 
regulations  runs  thus  . — “  Be  it  remembered,  that,  on  the 
18tli  day  of  December,  1468,  Earl  William  Douglat  assem 
bled  the  whole  lords,  freeholders,  and  eldest  Borderers, 
that  best  knowledge  had,  at  the  college  of  Linclouden , 
and  there  be  caus^  these  lords  and  Borderers  bodily  to 
be  sworn,  the  Holy  Gospel  touched,  that  they,  justly  and 
truly,  alter  their  cunning,  should  dectete,  decern,  deliver, 
and  put  in  order  and  writing,  the  statutes,  ordinances, 
and  uses  of  marche,  that  were  ordained  in  Blaek  Arcki 
bald  of  IkmgUu’i  days,  and  Archibald  bis  son’s  days,  in 
time  ul  wartare  ;  and  they  came  again  to  him  advisedly 
with  these  statutes  and  ordinances,  which  were  in  time 
of  wartaie  before.  The  said  Earl  William,  seeing  the 
statutes  in  writing  decreed  and  delivered  by  the  said  lords 
and  Borderers,  thought  them  right  speedful  and  profita¬ 
ble  to  the  Borders  ;  the  which  statutes,  ordinances,  and 
points  of  warfare,  be  took,  and  the  whole  lords  and  Bor 
derers  he  caused  bodily  to  be  sworn,  that  they  should 
maintain  and  supply  biih  at  their  goodly  power,  to  do 
the  law  upon  those  that  should  break  the  statutes  under 
written.  Also,  the  said  Earl  William,  and  lords,  and 
eldest  Borderers,  made  certain  points  to  be  treason  in 
time  of  warfare  to  be  used,  which  were  no  treason  before 
bis  time,  but  to  be  treason  in  bis  time,  and  in  all  tune 
coming  ’’ 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  TO  MV  RKf.ATION8. 

NUMBER  ONB. 

Addressed  to  Mrs.  W.,  who  once  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  my  chirography,  style,  etc., 
strongly  resembled  those  of  Edgar  Poe ;  and 
who  claimed  to  have  discovered  her  own  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Poe  in  the  somewhat  remarkable 
manner  indicated  as  follows : — •*  Edgar  Poe 
wa.s  a  great  magician,  a  God  peer  as  the  trans¬ 
posed  letters  of  his  name  would  indicate  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  significance  of  ana¬ 
grams  ;  and  I  doubt  not  he  could,  as  you  think, 
if  still  in  the  flesh  project  his  thoughts  through 
.space  so  as  to  afiect  the  nerve  aura  of  those  who 
might  sustain  magnetic  relations  to  his  own  spir¬ 
it  He  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  something 
of  the  supernatural  about  him.  One  or  two  in¬ 
cidents,  attributable  as  I  believe  to  this  strange 
spiritual  energy,  transpired  within  my  own  ob¬ 
servation,  and  were  scarcely  less  marvellous 
than  the  mystcricos  phenomena  now  claimed 
as  evidence  of  a  spiritual  presence.  In  his 
presence  I  often  had  rapid  intuitions  in  relation 
to  subjects  cn  which  I  had  not  previously  re¬ 
flected.  I  was  once,  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
speaking  to  him  of  my  father’s  family,  and  sud¬ 
denly  remarked  to  him  that  I  was  convinced 
the  name  of  Potcer  (which  was  my  maiden  name) 
was  originally  spelled  Potr  ;  that  his  own  name 
was  spelled  in  the  same  way ;  that  we  were  de¬ 
scended  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  were, 
not  very  distantly,  related.  All  this  flashed 
upon  my  mind  without  a  moment’s  reflection. 
Mr.  Poe  looked  at  me  wonderingly  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  then  said  with  an  expression  of  intense 
interest :  ‘  Neleh,  you  startle  me !  I  have  some¬ 
thing  very  curious  to  tell  you  on  that  head. 
My  grandfather,  David  Poe.  had  a  record  of  his 
family  in  which  our  ancestors  are  traced  to  a 
certain  Le  Poer.  whom  (for  reasons  which  he 
explained  to  me)  he  believed  to  be  the  same 
mentioned  in  ‘  Grammont’s  Memoirs.’  ” 

My  friend,  I  have  just  now  come  from  among 
the  leafy  trees,  where  I  have  been  in  order  to 
listen  to  nature’s  voices  made  by  the  sighing 
winds  and  the  murmuring  waters.  Those 
voices  are  such  as  nature  ever  ntters  when  com¬ 
muning  with  herself  and  with  those  akin  to  her 
—open,  flowing,  peaceful,  harmonious,  made  up 
of  the  full  vowels  and  the  liquid  consonants — 
through  them  she  seems  to  pour  forth  her  spirit 
in  love  to  her  worshipers. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  one  of  those  worshipers, 
the  first  man  upon  earth,  dwelling  in  the  midst 


of  the  primeval  forest  upon  the  shore  of  the 
swelling  ocean,  or  by  the  side  of  a  running 
river.  He  is  fully  formed  in  body,  with  facul¬ 
ties  of  mind  latent,  but  ready  to  be  developed. 
The  sound  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  river 
comes,  borne  in  waves  by  the  wind,  through 
the  branches  of  the  forest  to  his  car,  formed 
into  the  whispered  word  pour,  does  it  not?  go 
out  among  the  trees,  even  when  there  is  no 
moving  water,  and  find  if  you  do  not  hear  very 
nearly  such  an  expression  especially  if  the  wind 
is  slightly  ^sty.  The  man  having  his  brain 
continually  impressed  with  the  word,  as  with  a 
burthen,  will  himself,  give  it  whispered  utter¬ 
ance  at  length,  involuntarily  if  not'by  an  effort 
of  the  intellect.  He  could  hardly  help  doing 
so,  if  he  opened  his  mouth  at  all — the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  lips  would  give  the  sound  of  p ;  the 
further  widening  of  the  orifice  would  give  that 
of  o;  and  the  full  expansion  would  terminate 
the  word  with  r,  (prove  the  suggestion  by 
gaping). 

Then,  may  not  pour  have  been  the  first  word 
ever  spoken  by  man  ?  Whether  the  first  or  not, 
still,  supposing  it  to  have  originated  in  the  way 
intimated,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  other 
words  in  use  in  modern  languages  may  have 
sprung  from  it  as  a  root :  Thus,  the  man.  upon 
first  speaking  it,  or  after  speaking  it  a  number  of 
times,  attaches  an  idea  to  it — the  idea  of  the 
moving  of  the  water,  which  moving  he  sees 
with  his  eyes.  A  mightier  ocean  tide  than  he 
has  been  used  to  behold  comes  swelling  up  to 
the  shore,  or  the  river,  increased  by  the  same 
*•  water  ”  pouring  from  the  clouds,  rushes  down 
its  channel  more  forcibly  than  has  been  its 
wont ;  he  has  only  the  one  word  pour  to  express 
his  new  idea — rather  his  old  idea  added  to— 
but  he  makes  it  answer  its  new  purpose  by 
speaking  it  with  greater  stress  than  at  first ) 
hence  power.  He  observes  water  pour  through 
small  appertnres,  as  well  as  down  the  river’s 
channel  and  upon  the  ocean’s  bosom ;  hence 
pore  (of  the  skin,  etc).  He  attaches  the  sense 
of  pour  to  other  things  than  water  in  motion — 
to  the  falling  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
morning  sun ;  to  the  humming  of  insects ;  to 
the  songs  of  birds ;  to  the  cries  of  beasts :  to 
the  voices,  speaking  words  and  making  music, 
of  his  fellow  men  ;  hence  even  poem  and  poeL 

Further,  may  not  Pour  have  been  the  name  of 
the  first  man  and  of  the  first  family  of  men 
upon  earth  ?  The  man  would  finally  know  htm~ 
tel/,  from  seeing  his  image  reflected  from  the 
water-mirrors  and  from  hearing  his  own  voice, 
as  Pour ;  also,  his  fellows  having  come  into  ex¬ 
istence,  would,  from  hearing  the  word  issue 
from  his  lips,  know  him  by  it ;  and,  after  they 
had  caught  the  same  from  him  and  embodied  it 
in  speech,  would  be  known  to  him  and  to  each 
other  by  it. 

Here,  without  offering  any  further  remarks 
of  my  own,  I  refer  you  to  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Webster,  given  in  his  quarto  Dictionary,  under 
the  words  prow,  prowett,  prude  and  proud.  Under 
prow  he  says :  “  The  primary  sense  is,  that 
which  projects  or  stretches  forward under 
prowett:  "The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to 
stretch,  shoot  or  advance  forward  under 
prude:  “  We  see  that  prude,  prudent  and  proud 
are  from  the  same  root  The  sense  of  prude  is 
probably  from  stretching,  straitening,  stiff¬ 
ness;”  under  proud',  ‘We  find  in  the  Italian, 
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frod*  is  valiant,  brave ;  proda  is  the  prow  of  a 
ship ;  prodeaa  is  proweu,  probably  of  the  same 
tunily  with  the  radical  sense  of  swelling, 
stretching,  erecting.”  Observe  that  proud  is 
written  in  the  Dutch  prat — my  name  precisely, 
as  obtained  from  my  mother.  Now  gape  again, 
letting  the  lips,  after  sounding  the  r,  slide  back 
naturally  into  their  original  position,  and  you 
will  find  how  easily  pour  or  power  might  have 
been  changed  (by  a  sort  of  anagram)  into  prow, 
and  hence  into  proweu,  and  hence  finally  into 
praL 

Well,  taking  these  tracings  into  connection 
with  my  strong  literary  affinity  with  Poe  (here¬ 
in  I  have  reference,  not  to  any  abdity  of  my 
own ;  but  to  the  fact  simply  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  my  mind  is  into  trains  of  thinking 
similar  to  Poe’s),  saying  nothing  of  the  resem¬ 
blances  of  my  chirography  and  style  to  his  chi- 
rography  and  style,  have  I  not  made  out  my 
case — namely,  the  case  that  there  is  tome  blood 
relationship  between  the  family  of  Poe,  there¬ 
fore  between  you  and  myself? 

NUMBER  TWO. 

Addressed  to  Miss  Fanny,  whoso  father’s 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Brown. 

My  dear  Miss  Fanny ;  It  is  Thursday,  (the 
day  of  Thor— the  day  of  thunder ;  see  Webster 
for  further  information).  The  morning  is 
windy,  boisterous.  I  am  rambling  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  here  in  our  pleasant  little  vil¬ 
lage.  Ton  have  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
aspect  of  the  locality.  There  is  the  water-fall ; 
there  are  leafy,  branchy  trees  and  rocks  piled 
upon  rocks  to  receive  and  mold  into  forms  the 
sounds  of  the  winds  and  the  waters. 

Please  gratify  me  by  fancying  yourself  with 
me  in  my  ramble.  (Oh,  musical  and  joy-en¬ 
kindling  are  the  wind-and-water  tones  as  they 
come,  modified  by  your  cousinly  presence, 
touching  the  chorda  of  my  heart!)  Observe 
that,  during  the  intervals  between  gales,  the 
labial  (hp)  consonants  are  the  ones  which  you 
hear  spoken — as  you  pass  by  a  little  opening 
in  the  trees  and  come  again  where  they  are 
closer,  yon  hear  the  sound  of  p,  first ;  then,  as 
the  sound  commences  to  enter  in  among  the 
branches,  yon  hear  the  articulation  o;  then,  as 
the  sound  fills  up,  so  to  speak,  the  full  space 
among  the  branches,  yon  hear  the  broad  r ;  jud 
as  you  will  hear  the  same  three  articulations 
in  the  same  order,  in  the  process  of  gaping 
(gape  and  compare,  please).  Observe  still  far¬ 
ther  that,  while  the  wind  is  quiet,  the  water, 
where  it  is  shoal,  in  eddying  among  the  stones 
speaks  the  part-word  rpU — plainly  enough  the 
root  of  the  word  rippU,  now  in  use  to  express 
that  same  eddying  of  the  water.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  an  expression  of  the  full 
word  from  such  eddying — thus,  take  the  con¬ 
tinuous  ugh  of  the  stiller,  deeper  water  and  of 
the  breeze,  and  blend  it  with  (prefix  it  to)  the 
eddying  sound,  and  you  have  er-ppHo — near 
enough  to  the  full  word  ryppU  for  all  purposes 
had  in  view  at  present 

Now,  as  the  gust  comes  along  through 

the  hdbu  amoug  the  rocks  and  up  against  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  note  how  the  original 
purely  lip  sound  p  is  changed  into  the  guttural 
(and  even  the  ventriloquil)  sound  of  d,  mingled 
with  that  of  the  trilling  r,  thus  commencing  the 
proQuaciation  of  the  word  brour  {broar),  as  that 


of  pour  was  commenced  by  a  gentler  wave  of 
wind ;  the  completion  of  the  word  is  brought 
about  in  the  same  way  as  was  that  of  pour. 
Also,  note  how  the  p  sounds  produced  by  the 
eddying  are  deepened  and  roughened  into  the 
b  sounds  as  the  water,  driven  by  the  wind, 
Utmbla  among  the  larger  stones ;  thus  Miaping 
themselves  into  the  part-word  6-We — clearly 
enough  the  root  whence  has  come  bubble,  though 
this,  as  now  used,  has  perhaps  a  little  too  quiet, 
a  little  too  email,  a  sense  to  correspond  pre¬ 
cisely  with  that  conveyed  by  the  other  expres¬ 
sion  ;  however,  it  is  not  a  part  of  my  present 
object  to  find  whether  or  not  all  our  words  are 
legitimate  embodiments  of  the  ideas  which  they 
were  intended  to  embody. 

Now,  let  os  think  of  a  few  of  the  expressions 
which  may  have  grown,  very  naturally,  out  of 
the  two  roots  given  us  by  the  boisterous  winds 
and  the  tumbling  waters.  From  brour  oome 
roar  (the  b  being  dropped  off-take  notice  here 
that,  in  the  old  Cbaldaic  and  Samaritan  alpha¬ 
bets,  the  characters  standing  for  r,  suggesting 
that  the  two  sounds  were  blended  originally), 
roll,  rumble,  bur  (the  humming  of  a  mill-stone 
turning  swiftly,  not  now  employed  to  express 
such  a  humming  however),  buzz,  bellow,  blaze, 
bum,  etc.;  from  b-bU  come  bubble,  wabble,  biUow, 
etc.  Among  the  gentler  aspects  of  some  of 
those  rugged  words  may  be  mentioned  pur  (a 
cat  purs — the  gig&ntic  wheel  burs  as  it  turns); 
rumple  (the  gentle  breeze  rumples  the  young 
grain — the  mighty  thunder  rumbles)^  pillow  (the 
timid  maiden  loves  to  lie  down  upon  her  peace¬ 
ful  pillow — the  brave  sailor  joys  in  riding  upon 
the  breaking  billows);  the  gentler  phaze  of  bathos 
is  pathos  (the  porf  is  pathetic — the  boo-at,  devel¬ 
oped  into  boor,  bore,  brute,  and  into  boot-jack  is  ba- 
thelic. 

Now,  let  us  go  in  and  consult  Webster  to  see 
if  he  gives  us  any  support  to  any  of  our  sugges¬ 
tions.  Turn  to  rusk.  “  Rush. — The  German 
has  bransen,  the  Dutch  brmsschen,  to  rush  or  roar  ; 
Danish,  brusen,  to  rush.  We  have  in  the  En¬ 
glish  rustle  and  brusUe  probably  from  the  same 
source.”  Turn  to  brustle.  “  BrusUe. — Saxon 
brasUian,  to  crackle  ”)  passing  quite  naturally 
into  bum,  and  hence  into  brown)]  “  German 
bransa  ;  Danish  bnue ;  Swedish  brusa  ;  from  the 
root  of  rustle."  No  further  evidence  is  needed 
to  convince  me  that  our  English  word  roar  may 
have  come  from  the  wind-and-rock-and-tree 
word  hroar  (broar),  as  suggested.  Turn  to  rum¬ 
ble.  “  Rumble. — German  brummen;  Dutch  6rom- 
men,  bremmen;  Swedish  rama,  to  bdlow."  Turn 
to  bdlow  (of  course  this  and  bdlow  have  come 
from  the  same  root).  “  Bellow. — Saxon  bulgian. 
bylgeun,  bdlam,  to  bawl."  Turn  to  bawl,  “  Bawl 
— Saxon  bellam;  Swedish  bola,  to  low  or  bel¬ 
low  ;  French  piaxtler,  to  bawl,  to  pule.  These 
all  coincide  in  elements  with  the  Latin  peUo. 
apeUo,  and  the  English  peal,  and  the  primary 
is  the  same.  Turn  to  peal.  “  Peal. — From  the 
LaUn  peUo,  the  sense  teing  to  drive ;  a  peal  is 
driving  of  sound.  This  word  seems  to  belong 
to  the  fomily  of  the  Latin  balo,  and  the  English 
beswl,  jubdee,  bell,"  etc.  This  testimony  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  though  there  is  plenty  more,  to  show  that 
my  b  words  above  given  are  properly  derived ; 
and  that  6  and  p  are  only  different  phases  of 
the  same  expression  of  Nature  and  of  man. 

Now  take  PraU,  the  name  of  my  mother.  By 
an  easy  transition  it  becomis  Prow ;  this  be¬ 


comes  Brow  ;  and  this  is  developed  into  Brown, 
the  name  of  your  ancestors.  So,  are  we  not 
proved  to  be  akin,  especially  as  our  tastes  and 
mental  characteristics  show  themselves  to  be 
somewhat  alike  ? 

In  reviewing  these  pennings  thus  hastily 
dropped  off,  the  point  upon  which  yon  might,  if 
you  should  be  disposed  to  be  critical,  rest  your 
objections  to  my  theory  of  relationship  between 
us,  presents  itself  to  me  at  once — it  is,  that,  as 
a  multitude  of  words  differing  widely  in  or¬ 
thography  and  pronunciation  may  be  traced  to 
a  very  few  roots,  so  a  great  many  persons  hav¬ 
ing  different  names  and  with  different  charac¬ 
teristics  may  be  the  descendents  of  one  “  great 
Prototype”;  thus  making  yourself  no  more 
nearly  connected  by  blood  with  me  than  any 
one  of  any  ten  thousand  other  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  our  common  parent.  I  am  not  going  to 
inflict  upon  you  any  full  discussion  of  the  point ; 
but  will  offer  a  single  suggestion  touching  it, 
then  leave  it 

Suppose  that  one  mother  gives  birth  to  a 
Shakspere  and  to  an  idiot.  Are  the  two  off¬ 
springs,  therefore,  brothers  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word  brothers?  I  say  not  Suppose  fur¬ 
ther  that  each  of  those  sons  (according  to  the 
flesh)  of  one  mother  shall  send  his  issue  through 
fifty  generations  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
thousand ;  and  that  one  only  among  each  of 
the  two  several  hundred  thousands  shall  be 
a  Shakspere,  all  the  others  being  idiots.  Will 
not  the  two  Shaksperes  be  more  reaUy  related 
one  to  the  other  than  either  will  be  to  any  one 
of  the  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  idiots  ?  I  say,  yes, 
unhesitatingly.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  the  comparison  that  1  claim  for  mysdf  any 
kindred  with  Shakspere. 

Now  the  winds  have  ceased  their  bdlowings  in 
the  bowils  of  the  rocks ;  and  the  boisterous  bub¬ 
bling  of  the  waters  has  become  soothed  down 
into  a  peaceful  rippling.  Oh,  as  the  gentle 
ripples  of  the  gliding  river  may  be  ever  the 
waves  of  the  stream  wafting  on  to  a  placid 
haven  the  life-bark  of  my  limpid-souled  cousin 
Pfanny  Brown  !  O.  w 

The  New  York  State  Census  op  1855. — The 
census  of  1840  gave  355,000  as  the  population 
of  this  City,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and 
that  of  1850  gave  €42,000,  showing  an  increase 
of  287,000.  The  increase  of  the  State  in  that 
period  was  670,000,  and  thus  we  find  that  out¬ 
side  of  our  own  immediate  vicinity  there  had 
been  an  addition  of  383,000.  In  the  same 
period,  Buffalo  grew  from  18,000  to  40.000,  and 
if  we  deduct  these  22,000,  we  obtain  361,000  as 
the  amount  of  increase  in  the  interior  towns 
and  rural  districts  of  the  State. 

The  year  1855  exhibits  a  state  of  things 
widely  different  This  City  and  its  vicinity 
have  a  population  of  900,000,  and  Buffaio  has 
grown  to  near  80,000,  showing  a  total  increase 
of  nearly  300,000,  whereas,  of  the  interior 
towns,  many  have  ceased  altogether  to  grow, 
while  others  have  grown  in  a  greatly  diminished 
ratio,  and  many  have  actually  declined  in 
numbers.  The  rural  population  has  largely 
diminished,  and  the  total  result  seems  clearly 
to  establish  the  fact  that  outside  of  the  two 
commercial  capitals,  this  City  and  Buffalo, 
the  Statu  has  become  altogether  stationary,  as 
preparatory  to  a  large  decrease  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  itself  visible  in  the  eensus  of  1860. 
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JOHN  JACOB  ASTOB. 

[From  •  Portrait  by  the  elder  Jarvis,  taken  in  1816.] 


TUB  A8TOR  UBRARY  AND  ITS  FOUNDER.  | 

John  Jacob  Astor,  to  whom,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Astor  Library,  a  portion  of  the  columns 
of  our  present  number  is  devoted,  was  a  native 
of  Germany.  Waldorf,  a  small  village  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  was  the  residence  of 
his  family,  and  there  Mr.  Astor  was  born,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1763.  His  father  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  pursuits  of  rural  life,  and  to  the 
same  labors  the  early  youth  of  the  son  was 
also  devoted.  But  he  felt  that  he  was  made 
for  a  wider  theater  of  action,  and  an  early  pre¬ 
sentiment,  which  he  is  said  to  have  had,  that 
he  was  born  to  be  a  rich  man,  probably  stirred 
within  him  his  first  striving  to  become  so.  It 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  an 
impression  ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  birth  or  bringing  up  which  ex¬ 
plains  it,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
those  mysterious  indications  by  which  the  path 
of, their  destiny  is  often  pointed  out  to  superior 
minds.  Fairies  are  something  more  of  reality 
than  mere  creations  of  the  poet’s  mind,  and 
wise  men  generally  heed  their  whisperings. 
Mr.  Astor,  it  seems,  was  of  this  opinion.  The 
good  genius  which  assured  him  that  there  was 
something  worth  seeing  beyond  the  happy  vai- 
ley  which  lies  between  the  Rhine  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  something  better 
for  him  to  do  than  feeding  his  father’s  flocks, 
was  listened  to  and  followed.  He  was  but 
little  past  sixteen,  when  an  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself  for  gratifying  his  early-formed  and 
long-cherished  hope,  and  proving  by  experience 
what  there  was  of  truth  in  its  whispers,  which 
was  gladly  embraced  by  him.  His  eldest  brother, 
who  was  his  senior  by  eleven  years,  had  been 
established  some  years  in  London,  as  a  musical 
instrument  maker.  Being  very  successful,  he 
now  needed  more  assistance  in  his  business, 
and  invited  one  of  his  younger  brothers  to 
come  to  London  and  join  him  in  it.  The  invi¬ 
tation  was  declined  by  the  brother  whose 


seniority  gave  him  a  prior  right,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  John  Jacob,  the  youngest  of  the  four. 
The  adventurous  youth  at  once  bade  adieu  to 
his  paternal  home,  and  started  for  London, 
without  waiting  for  other  outfit  than  the 
clothes  he  wore.  At  that  time,  there  were 
none  of  the  present  facilities  for  traveling, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  difficulties  and 
perplexities  must  have  been  encountered  by 
one  so  young,  on  a  journey  from  the  vicinity 
of  Heidelberg  to  the  metropolis  of  England. 
It  was  the  first  step  in  the  career  which  was 
afterward  so  brilliant,  and  the  first  test  of  that 
indomitable  energy  which  marked  his  character 
through  life.  The  journey  from  Manheim  was 
made  chiefly  on  foot,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Hol¬ 
land,  from  which  he  was  safely  conveyed  to  the 
quays  of  London  in  a  Dutch  smack.  He  soon 
found  his  brother’s  residence,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  and  kindly  treated  by  both 
heads  of  the  family.  He  had  come  to  assist 
his  brother  in  his  business,  and  he  at  once 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  it  The  family 
kept  up  their  good  German  habit  of  early  ris¬ 
ing,  and  as  they  lived  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bells,  they  were  loudly  reminded  of  the  regular 
hour.  Mr.  Astor’s  own  account  of  this  period 
of  his  youth  is,  that  he  never  failed  to  rise  and 
dress  when  the  clock  struck  four,  which  gave 
him  an  hour  to  prd^re  for  his  daily  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  much  of  this  hour  was  regularly  devoted 
to  reading  the  Bible  and  the  Lutheran  prayer 
book,  then  the  only  books  in  his  library.  In 
this  practice  he  had  been  trained  fri>m  child¬ 
hood,  and  in  the  continuance  of  it,  as  he  has 
often  said,  he  found  great  comfort,  pleasure 
and  profit.  This  connection  with  his  brother 
was  on  every  account  an  agreeable  one,  but  it 
was  not  continued  many  years ;  a  great  event 
was  maturing  in  the  world,  which  was  to  open 
to  him  a  new  prospect  in  the  vista  of  his  life. 
The  event  referred  to  was  the  return  of  peace, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 


United  States  of  America,  which  brought  into 
being  a  new  empire,  opening  a  wide  field  of 
enterprise  to  every  one,  more  particularly  to 
a  young  man  of  Mr.  Astor’s  aspiring  mind. 
His  second  oldest  brother  was  already  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  might  have  acted  upon  him  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  try  his  fortune  there, 
had  anything  been  wanting  to  fix  his  decision ; 
but  his  well  known  resolute  character  renders 
such  a  supposition  improbable.  Young  and 
inexperienced  as  he  was,  it  could  not  but  have 
occurred  to  his  far-seeing  mind  that,  by  trans¬ 
planting  himself  to  a  land  where  all  was  youth¬ 
ful  like  himself,  he  must  grow  with  the  growth 
of  everything  around  him.  His  resolution  was 
soon  taken,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  carrying 
it  into  execution.  Undismayed  by  the  discom¬ 
forts  or  dangers  of  a  winter  passage,  he  em¬ 
barked,  in  November,  1783,  on  board  a  ship 
destined  for  Baltimore,  with  a  consignment 
from  his  brother  of  some  few  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  musical  instruments.  They  had  very 
rough  weather  on  the  passage,  and  did  not 
reach  the  Chesapeake  until  late  in  January. 
The  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  the  bay 
so  full  of  floating  ice,  the  vessel  was  obliged  to 
come  to  anchor  in  Hampton  roads,  where  she 
remained  until  March,  making  it  altogether  a 
passage  of  more  than  four  months.  This  long 
delay  was  not,  however,  wholly  lost  time  to 
Mr.  Astor.  During  their  ice  blockade,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board  the  different  ships,  which  were 
detained  by  it,  kept  up  a  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  oiher,  from  some  of  whom  he 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  that  information  so 
desirable  to  a  stranger  on  arriving  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Among  the  acquaintances  he  made  during 
the  detention,  was  a  German  furrier,  a  man  of 
great  shrewdness,  and  particularly  clever  in  his 
own  business.  This  man  proved  to  be  of  great 
service  to  Mr.  Astor.  When  he  learnt  from 
him  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  engage  iS  the 
same  business,  his  compatriot  encouraged  the 
project,  and  instructed  him  how  to  proceed. 
By  his  advice,  Mr.  Astor  came  to  New  York, 
and  here  disposed  of  his  outward  adventure,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  invested  in  furs,  so 
advantageously,  that  the  whole  of  his  first 
business  operation  in  America  might  well  be 
taken  as  a  favorable  omen  for  the  future.  It 
most  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  the  inter- 
miuable  forests  on  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States,  must  teem  with  wild  animals,  and  that 
the  Indian  tribes,  now  pacified,  would  be  hunt¬ 
ing  them  for  their  furs.  From  this  source  he 
must  have  seen  that  a  great  supply  of  this  val¬ 
uable  article  would  surely  be  furnished,  and 
that  the  traffic  in  it  must  be  productive.  To 
this  conclusion  he  seems  to  have  come  very 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  America  and  to  have 
made  up  his  mind,  that  it  should  be  the  first 
object  of  his  pursuit  here. 

After  a  short  visit  in  this  country  he  returned 
to  London,  and  rendered  an  account  to  his 
brother  of  the  consignment  he  had  made  to  him, 
the  returns  from  which  were  sold  for  their 
mutual  benefit  Finding  that  to  prosecute  the 
flir  trade  to  advantage  he  must  make  himself 
better  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  carrying  It 
on  in  the  great  marts  of  Europe,  he  devoted  his 
time  while  in  London  to  the  object,  and  soon 
became  fiimiliar  with  the  various  operations 
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government  and  the  poweK  of  an  incorporated 
company.  Every  disposition  was  shown  by  the 
general  government  to  further  his  views,  as 
they  wished  to  have  the  fur  trade  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  American  citizens  ;  but  they  had  no 
power  to  afford  him  any  direct  aid,  or  clothe 
him  with  corporate  authority.  There  was  no 
such  constitutional  limit  to  the  powers  of  the 
State  government.  The  legislature  of  New 
York,  on  his  application,  granted  a  charter  in 
1809,  to  a  corporation  styled  “  The  American 
Fur  Company,”  with  a  capital  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  This  capital  was  chiefly  furnished  by 
Mr.  Astor,  who  was  in  foct  the  company  ;  all 
its  concerns  were  managed,  and  all  its  opera¬ 
tions  directed  by  him.  To  obtain  undivided 
possession  of  the  whole  hunting  ground  for  his 
own  company,  he  bought  out  all  the  interests 
of  the  Mackinaw  Company,  and  united  them 
under  the  new  name  of  the  South-West  Com¬ 
pany.  Many  important  suggestions  were  made 
by  him  to  the  American  government  as  to  the 
mode  of  providing  the  annual  supplies  required 
by  the  Indian  treaties,  and  by  adopting  them, 
large  sums  were  economized  in  that  branch  of 
the  public  expenditures.  He  was  also  instru¬ 
mental  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  a  law  of 
Congress  excluding  British  fur  traders  from  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  in  various  ways  for  more  extensive  ope¬ 
rations  in  this  important  trade  than  had  ever 
been  prosecuted  either  by  individual  or  com¬ 
pany,  when  the  war  of  1812  was  declared,  which 
event  defeated  all  his  well  laid  plans  for  these 
grander  enterprises.  Most  unfortunately,  both 
for  the  country  and  for  himself,  the  system  of 
defense  which  he  had  urged  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  settlement  at  Astoria,  near  the 
mouth  Of  the  Columbia  river,  was  not  adopted 
by  them.  This  post  had  been  established  by 
him  at  great  expense,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
advantageous  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  on 
the  west  side  of  the  rocky  mountains  ;  foresee¬ 
ing  that  a  strong  fortification  would  be  required 
to  protect  it  against  capture  by  the  enemy  in 
case  the  long  impending  war  should  take  place, 
he  offered  to  erect  and  mount  the  necessary 
works  at  bis  own  cost  and  put  them  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  government,  provided  they  would  man 
them  and  keep  them  up.  The  importance  of 
the  measure  was  not  then  foreseen  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  consequently  was  not  accepted. 
The  place  was  taken  by  the  British  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  this  adverse 
possession  furnished  one  of  the  strongest 
grounds  of  their  denial  of  our  claim  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  navigation  on  the  Columbia 
Had  Mr.  Astor  been  listened  to,  the 


[From  a  Portrait  by  Stuart,  taken  m  1796  ) 


connected  with  it.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1784,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
somewhat  enriched  by  his  first  commercial 
enterprise,  and  in  every  way  better  prepared 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  in 
which  he  proposed  to  embark,  having  estab¬ 
lished  such  relations  with  his  brother  as  would 
greatly  facilitate  his  plan  of  operations.  This 
country  now  became  his  by  adoption,  the  home 
in  which  he  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  as  strongly  attached  to  it  as  if  it  bad  been 
the  land  of  his  birth,  taking  the  deepest  interest 
in  all  its  concerns,  and  contributing  in  every 
way  he  could  to  its  honor  and  prosperity.  At 
that  time  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first 
year — he  was  beginning  life  in  a  foreign  land, 
without  money  capital,  without  powerful  con¬ 
nections,  and  without  established  credit ;  but 
he  possessed  powers  and  qualities,  and  had 
formed  habits  which  made  him  independent  of 
capital,  connections,  and  credit — a  clear  head, 
sound  judgment^  quick  perception,  a  mind  of 
the  most  comprehensive  grasp,  and  a  masterly 
business  talent  To  these  high  intellectual 
powers  was  joined  great  moral  force  of  charac¬ 
ter,  a  resolute  will,  great  self-reliance,  firmness 
in  pronouncing  the  unyielding  no,  when  requi¬ 
site,  the  strict  integrity  that  inspires  confi¬ 
dence,  and  the  patient  perseverance  that 
ensures  success.  Beside  which  he  had  the 
groundwork  and  guarantee  of  prosperity  in  his 
habits  of  life — economy,  self-denial,  industry, 
love  of  labor,  a  proper  pride  in  his  business, 
punctual  in  his  engagements,  and  above  all,  a 
careful  avoiding  of  the  thraldom  of  debt  It  is 
to  these  properties  that  we  must  look  for  the 
elements  of  Mr.  Astor’s  extraordinary  prosper- 
ity,  and  not  to  any  accident  of  birth  or  fortune, 
or  any  external  circumstances  of  condition ; 
his  only  advantages  of  that  kind  were  his  fine 
personal  appearance,  his  noble  head,  his  orac¬ 
ular  brow,  the  stamp  of  higher  intelligence 
upon  bis  evei7  feature,  his  commanding,  and 


when  he  chose,  winning  address.  His  reliance 
was  upon  himself  in  business,  as  well  as  in 
everything  else,  and  he  so  managed  his  affairs 
as  to  make  his  rapidly  accumulating  capital 
sufiicient  for  its  constant  extension.  Valuable 
consignments  were  often  made  to  him  by  his 
brother  in  London,  but  wholly  as  business  trans¬ 
actions,  and  not  as  favors,  for  which  returns 
were  as  punctually  made  as  if  to  a  stranger. 
For  many  years  he  continued  to  make  the  fur 
trade  his  main  business  ;  and  for  its  successful 
management  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  long 
and  toilsome  journeys  to  Canada  and  the 
unsettled  regions  near  the  lakes,  to  collect 
skins  wherever  they  could  be  found  ;  singly  or 
in  greater  numbers,  it  mattered  not,  they  were 
bought  by  him  and  taken  to  some  convenient 
deposit,  from  which  they  could  be  forwarded  in 
large  packs  to  the  place  of  sale  or  shipment. 
Neither  at  this  time,  nor  afterwards,  when  the 
possessor  of  millions,  was  he  ever  backward  or 
ashamed  to  labor  with  his  own  hands,  or  be 
seen  in  the  dress  appropriate  to  bis  occupation 
—knowing  that  nothing  is  done  well  if  the  eye 
of  the  master  is  not  upon  it,  and  his  hand  ready 
to  assist  in  it  when  necessary.  In  this  way,  by 
patient  toil  and  unremitting  industry,  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  fortune  which  afterward 
became  a  colos.sal  pile.  The  trade  in  furs  is 
one  of  vast  extent,  when  carried  on  upon  so 
grand  a  scale  as  it  was  by  him.  In  its  full 
development  it  required  of  him  to  become  a 
large  ship  owner,  to  establish  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  the  great  marts  of  Europe,  and 
engage  extensively  in  the  trade  to  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America  and  China,  and  to  make 
his  name  familiar  to  all  the  hunters  and  Indian 
tribes  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Having  gpreatly  increased  his  capital  and 
acquired  the  utmost  skill  in  the  management 
of  these  vast  concerns,  nothing  was  wanting  to 
an  unlimited  extension  of  the  trade,  and  an 
entire  control  over  it,  but  the  protection  of  the 


river. 

long  and  expensive  contest  about  the  Oregon 
territory  would  never  have  arisen ;  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  river  would  probably  long  ere 
now  have  been  covered  with  populous  towns 
and  villages  ;  and  the  first  founder  of  the  colo¬ 
ny,  in  addition  to  the  boundless  wealth  he 
would  have  derived  from  it,  have  had  the  far 
higher  satisfaction  of  transmitting  his  name  to 
future  ages  as  the  father  of  a  nation.  Dis¬ 
appointed  of  this  lofty  hope,  Mr.  Astor 
never  again  engaged  In  the  fur  trade  with 
the  ardor  he  had  done  before,  or  made  it 
an  exclusive  object  of  pursuit ;  but  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fur  Company  was  reestablished,  and 
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again  looked  to  him  as  its  head.  The  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  which  had  grown,  out  of  his 
principal  business,  and  his  wide-spread  posses¬ 
sions  now  required  much  of  his  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  ;  for  however  numerous  his  agents  and 
assistants,  his  personal  supervision  was  never 
withdrawn  from  his  concerns,  except  while 
occasionally  abroad ;  when  at  home,  his  was 
always  the  planning  and  directing  mind. 
Every  year  was  adding  to  his  fortune — at  first, 
almost  imperceptibly,  but,  as  the  mass  rolled 
on,  it  gathered  up  upon  a  greater  surface  and 
increased  more  rapidly.  Few  very  great  for¬ 
tunes  were  ever  acquired  more  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  aggregation  than  Mr.  Astor’s ; 
but  a  small  portion  of  it  was  added  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  lucky  hits,  or  great  speculations  of  any 
kind.  He  was  its  sole  and  systematic  architect, 
and  constructed  the  edifice  on  the  best  founda¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  fairest  proportions.  So  far  as 
depended  upon  himself,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
he  never  made  a  mistake,  or  met  with  a  los.s. 
through  defect  of  judgment,  or  bad  calculation : 
but  he  suffered  many  and  some  very  heavy 
ones,  through  disobedience  of  orders,  ignorance 
or  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  agents,  and 
the  unavoidable  perils  of  the  sea.  His  extraor¬ 
dinary  sagacity  of  mind,  his  moral  force,  and 
his  prudent  habits,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
become  rich  anywhere  ;  that  he  became  uncom¬ 
monly  rich  is  owing,  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  hav¬ 
ing  his  lot  cast  in  America  so  opportunely. 
He  continued  in  active  business  a  full  half-cen-  ^ 


tury,  and  as  every  year  from  the  beginning 
was  one  of  greater  or  less  profit,  and  as  some 
single  years  added  more  than  a  common  for- 
tude  to  his  store,  and  some  early  investments 
centupled  in  value,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  his  immense  wealth  was  amassed. 

During  a  very  tong  business  career,  Mr.  Astor 
maintained  a  high  character,  as  a  merchant,  for 
uprightness  in  his  dealings,  and  the  exact  ful¬ 
filment  of  his  engagements.  If  tried  by  the 
mercantile  moral  code,  he  would  be  found  never 
to  have  violated  it.  But  the  justice  which  has 
been  done  him  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
his  fortune,  has  been  denied  in  regard  to  his 
use  and  distribution  of  it.  He  has  suffered  as 
all  rich  men  must  suffer  in  public  opinion,  who 
do  not  adopt  a  plan  of  systematic  charity,  and 
set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  their  income  to 
be  lent  to  the  Lord  in  being  given  to  the  poor. 
His  business  cares  were  too  great  to  afford  time 
for  inquiry  into  the  innumerable  instances  of 
poverty  and  distress  which  claim  relief,  and  he 
may  have  often  denied  when  his  really  benevo¬ 
lent  heart  would  have  prompted  him  to  succor, 
if  he  had  listened  to  the  sufferer.  When  he 
gave,  he  was  a  truly  liberal  giver.  He  loved 
to  give  when  he  could  see  that  the  gift  would 
be  a  positive  benefit  to  the  receiver.  Such  gifts 
he  viewed  as  good  investments,  and  no  one 
made  them  more  readily.  Little  indiscriminate 
charities  he  did  not  think  much  of ;  they  were 
regarded  as  so  much  money  wasted — strikingly 
illustrating  the  infiuence  of  habit  upon  charac¬ 


ter.  In  the  outlay  of  money  in  small  sums,  he 
was  always  frugal ;  in  the  appropriation  of 
large  ones,  always  noble-hearted. 

It  is  a  feeling,  common  to  men  who  have 
grown  rich  by  their  own  unaided  energy,  not 
to  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  human  infirmities, 
and  look  upon  poverty  more  as  a  fault  than  as 
a  misfortune.  Then,  too,  the  insensibility  to 
suffering,  which  too  often  arises  from  continued 
good  fortune,  is  in  danger  of  being*  increased 
by  the  frequency  of  appeals  for  relief,  and  the 
importunity  with  which  they  are  made.  The 
necessitous  are  not  apt  to  be  considerate  in 
their  applications  for  assistance,  each  is  made 
and  urged  as  if  the  only  one,  and,  if  granted, 
would  take  but  a  single  drop  out  of  the  ocean 
from  which  it  is  supplied.  There  is  no  con¬ 
ceivable  object,  or  plan,  or  project,  to  which  a 
man  of  Mr.  Astor’s  wealth  is  not  called  upon  to 
contribute.  His  means — large  as  they  were — 
would  soon  have  been  exhausted  if  one  in  ten  of 
them  had  been  complied  with  ;  and  as  the  dis¬ 
appointed  always  clamor,  while  the  successful 
are  silent,  very  imperfect  credit  has  been  pven 
him  on  the  score  of  his  private  charities. 

**The  eril  that  men  do,  lires  after  them, 

The  good  ia  oft  interred  with  their  bones.” 

But  our  present  purpose  leads  us  to  speak 
of  him  more  as  a  public  benefactor  than  in  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  herein  none  can 
hesitate  in  placing  him  among  the  most  munifi¬ 
cent  of  any  age  or  country.  In  addition  to 
many  large  subscriptions  made  during  his  life¬ 
time  to  different  benevolent  institutions  in  New 
York,  he  left,  by  will,  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  German  Society  ;  twenty-five  thousand 
to  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Respectable 
.\ged  Indigent  Females  ;  four  thousand  each  to 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Society 
for  the  relief  of  Half-orphans  and  Destitute 
Children  ;  four  thousand  to  the  Lying-in  Asy¬ 
lum,  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  use  of  the  poor 
of  Waldorf,  his  native  place — making  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  thousand  dollars  to  public  cha¬ 
rities,  exclusive  of  the  four  hundred  thousand 
for  forming  the  Library.  The  bequest  to  Wal¬ 
dorf  has  since  been  applied  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  excellent  institution  for  the  relief 
and  improvement  of  that  class  of  persons  desig¬ 
nated  by  him. 

Mr.  Astor  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  four 
score  and  four  years  and  eight  months.  For 
some  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  March  29th.  1848,  his  manly  form 
was  bowed  down  by  age,  and  his  bodily 
strength  greatly  enfeebled,  but  his  mind  re¬ 
tained  much  of  its  original  vigor  and  bright¬ 
ness.  Considering  his  extraordinary  activity 
I  until  a  late  period  of  his  life,  he  submitted  to 
the  helplessness  of  age  with  uncommon  resigna¬ 
tion.  When  his  impaired  eye-sight  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  read,  his  principal  relief  from  the 
wcarisomeness  of  unoccupied  time  was  in  the 
society  of  his  friends  and  near  relatives.  All 
who  knew  him  well  were  strongly  attached  to 
him,  and  none  but  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
his  real  character  believed  him  unamiable  and 
repulsive.  His  smile  was  peculiarly  benignant 
and  e.xpressive  of  genuine  kindness  of  heart, 
and  his  whole  manner  cordial  and  courteous 
to  every  one  entitled  to  his  respect  There 
was  something  so  impressive  in  his  appearance, 
no  one  could  stand  before  him  without  feeling 
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that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  intel¬ 
ligence.  His  deep  sunken  eye  beneath  his  over¬ 
arched  brow,  denoted  the  prophetic — it  might 
almost  be  said,  the  inspired  mind  within. 
Although  he  lived  many  years  beyond  the  age 
when  “  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden,”  and  was 
the  victim  of  much  suffering,  he  did  not  mur¬ 
mur,  nor  did  he  become  unreasonable  and 
peevish.  He  was  not  wont  to  talk  much  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  or  freely  communicate 
his  views  in  relation  to  the  life  beyond  the 
grave ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such 
tranquility  as  he  exhibited  in  his  near  approach 
to  it,  must  have  been  derived  from  that  “  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.” 

The  instructive  example  presented  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  the  prominent 
position  which  he  occupied,  have  carried  us 
beyond  our  intended  limits  in  the  notice  of  him, 
which  properly  preceded  our  account  of  the 
library  which  he  founded,  and  to  that  we  now 
come. 

Its  history  naturally  begins  with  an  extract 
from  his  will,  establishing  it,  which  runs  thus — 
**  Desiring  to  render  a  public  benefit  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  to  contribute  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  useful  knowledge  and  the  general  good 
of  society,  I  do  by  this  codicil  appropriate  four 
hundred  thousand  dollara  out  of  my  residuary 
estate  to  the  establishment  of  a  public  library 
in  the  city  of  New  York.”  By  the  same  instru¬ 
ment,  this  sum  is  to  be  applied  and  disposed 
of— 

“  First,  in  the  erecting  of  a  suitable  building 
for  a  public  library. 

“Second,  in  furnishing  and  supplying  the 
same  from  time  to  time  with  books,  maps, 
charts,  models,  drawings,  paintings,  engravings, 
casts,  statues,  furniture,  and  other  things  apper¬ 
taining  to  a  library  for  general  use,  upon  the 
most  ample  scale  and  liberal  character. 

“Third,  in  maintaining  and  upholding  the 
buildings  and  other  property,  and  in  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  taking  care  of  the 
property  and  of  the  accommodation  of  persons 
consulting  the  library. 

“  The  said  sum  shall  be  payable,  one-third  in 
the  year  after  my  decease,  one-third  in  the  year 
following,  and  the  residue  in  equal  sums  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years. 


ENTBANCE. 

“  The  said  library  is  to  be  accessible  at  all 
reasonable  hours  and  times  for  general  use,  free 
of  expense  to  persons  resorting  thereto,  subject 
only  to  such  control  and  regulations  as  the 
trustees  may  from  time  to  time  exercise  and 
establish  for  general  convenience. 

“  The  affairs  of  the  institution  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  eleven  trustees,  to  be  from  time  to 
time  selected  ff'om  the  different  liberal  profes¬ 
sions  and  employments  in  life,  and  the  classes 
of  educated  men. 

“  All  the  property  and  effects  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  shall  be  vested  in  the  said  trustees.  They 
shall  have  power  to  direct  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds,  the  investment,  safe  keeping  and 
management  thereof,  and  of  the  property  and 
effects  of  the  institution ;  also  to  make  such 
ordinances  and  regulations  from  time  to  time 
as  they  may  think  proper  for  the  good  order 
and  convenience  of  those  who  may  resort  to  the 
library  or  use  the  same ;  also,  to  appoint,  direct, 
control  and  remove  the  superintendent  of  the 
library,  and  all  librarians  and  others  employed 
about  the  institution ;  and,  also,  they  shall  have 
and  use  all  powers  and  authority  for  promoting 
the  expressed  objects  of  this  institution,  not 
contrary  to  what  is  herein  expressed.”  Other 
clauses  in  the  will  fix  the  site  of  the  library 
building,  limit  the  cost  of  the  edifice  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
lot,  authorize  an  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
books  and  other  objects  for  establishing  the 
library,  and  direct  the  residue  to  be  invested  as 
a  permanent  fund  for  its  maintenance  and  grad¬ 
ual  increase.  The  reports  of  the  trustees  to  the 
leg^islature  of  the  State  show  that  these  several 
testamentary  directions  have  been  exactly  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  library  carried  into  operation 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  will  of  its  founder. 
The  above  cited  clauses  exhibit  the  whole  that 
is  contained  in  the  instrument,  expressive  of 
Mr.  Astor’s  intentions  relative  to  the  character 
of  the  institution  which  he  founded  ;  in  them  it 
may  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  word  or  intima¬ 
tion  implying  that  it  was  to  be  a  public  library 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  now 
organized  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
a  lending  library.  There  appears  to  be  no 
phrase  among  all  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  that 
will  admit  of  any  other  construction. 


On  recurring  again  to  Mr.  Astor’s  will,  we 
find  that  a  spirit  of  elevated  philanthropy 
prompted  him  to  the  munificent  act.  It  was  an 
expression  of  his  “  desire  to  render  a  public 
benefit  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge  and 
the  general  good  of  society.”  And  how  hap¬ 
pened  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  a  library  was 
selected  by  him  as  a  means  of  effecting  such 
important  objects.  His  own  pursuits  in  life 
had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  reveal  to  him  the 
necessity  and  value  of  these  store-houses  of 
learning,  or  to  have  given  him  practical  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  great  want  of  one  in  the  city  upon 
which  he  bestowed  his  bounty.  On  the  other 
hand  it  should  be  said  that  no  man  had  a 
higher  estimate  of  the  valne  of  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation,  or  a  higher  respect  for  learning,  than 
he  had,  and  no  man  better  understood  than  he 
did  that  the  only  imperishable  monuments  are 
those  consecrated  to  man’s  mental  and  moral 
improvement  In  reflecting  upon  the  purposes 
to  which  he  could  apply  his  intended  bounty, 
he  must  have  seen  that  it  was  not  needed  for 
that  class  of  institutions  for  which  the  State 
and  city  governments  have  power  to  provide 
either  for  the  relief  of  suffering  or  for  public 
instruction — that  it  was  much  needed  for 
that  very  thing,  which  they  had  no  power  to 
create,  a  public  library — and  that  none  so 
fully  combined  the  three  objects  he  wished 
to  promote.  He  might  have  said  of  New 
York  as  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  did  of  Oxford,  “It 
has  everything  but  an  adequate  library.”  He 
had  seen  most  of  the  great  libraries  in  Europe, 
and  had  doubtless  remarked  that  they  were 
among  the  most  valued  of  all  their  public  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  contem¬ 
plating  some  of  these  grand  conservatories  of 
human  knowledge,  in  which  every  volume 
formed  a  memorial  tablet  for  perpetuating  the 
name  and  memory  of  their  founders,  his  deci¬ 
sion  may  have  been  first  taken  to  make  a  public 
library  his  own  mausoleum.  But  nothing  can  be 
determined  with  certainty  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  idea  in  his  own  mind  ;  the  earliest  written 
evidence  of  its  being  his  fixed  decision  is  the 
third  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  August  22, 1839. 
A  year  or  more  before  this,  he  had  made  known 
to  some  of  his  friends  that  he  intended  to  make 
a  bequest  of  a  large  sum  for  some  public  object, 
and  asked  for  their  opinions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  could  be  best  appropriated.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  without  concert  or  consultation  with 
each  other,  they  all  fixed  upon  the  same  thing, 
and  had  his  own  mind  before  been  in  doubt 
upon  it,  this  unanimity  of  opinion  among  his 
friends  would  probably  have  removed  it 
The  sum  which  Mr.  Astor  first  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  was,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ;  and  it  is  alike  creditable 
to  his  liberality  and  his  discernment,  that  on 
after  reflection,  unsolicited  by  any  one,  he 
increased  it  to  four  hundred  thousand.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  that 
time,  which  was  a  day  of  small  things  as  to 
libraries,  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  large  sum 
for  the  purpose,  and  who  will  say  that  it  was  a 
matter  which  Mr.  Astor  did  not  understand, 
with  this  evidence  that  he  said  it  required 
more.  As  soon  as  the  main  question  was  set 
tied,  the  library  became  a  matter  cf  great  inter¬ 
est  to  him,  and  but  for  the  infirmities  of  age,  it 
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would  have  been  carried  into  immediate  execu¬ 
tion  ;  he  naturally  shrunk  from  a  new  care 
when  those  he  already  had  were  beyond  his 
strength.  He  had  plans  drawn  of  a  library 
edifice,  and  made  repeated  efforts  to  decide 
upon  the  one  to  be  adopted  preparatory  to 
beginning  the  erection  of  it,  but  he  found  every 
effort  of  the  kind  too  exhausting  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  wholly  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  Some  small  beginnings, 
however,  were  made  in  collecting  books,  and 
more  would  have  been  done  in  the  same  way, 
but  for  the  want  of  some  convenient  and  safe 
place  of  storing  them.  It  may  not  be  uninter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  the  first  purchase  for  the 
library  was  made  at  the  sale  of  part  of  Major 
Douglass’s  books,  March  15th,  1839,  when 
about  forty  volumes  were  bought,  among  them 
Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain  ;  Young’s  Recent  Discoveries  in  Hiero¬ 
glyphic  Literature  ;  White’s  Gradations  in  Man; 
and  Churchill’s  Voyages.  These  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  Astor  Library,  and  may  fairly 
be  conridered  as  a  type  of  the  whole  collection. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  library  which  had  been  collected  by  Count 
Boutonrlin,  and  left  at  his  death  in  Florence, 
where  he  had  resided,  was  offered  to  Mr.  Astor, 
for  about  fifty-four  thousand  dollars.  He  deci¬ 
ded  to  buy  it,  and  fhmished  a  friend  (Mr.  Cogs- 
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well)  who  was  about  visiting  Europe,  with  the  I 
credit  necessary  to  effect  the  purchase.  But  it  I 
was  too  late :  when  he  arrived  he  found  the  lib¬ 
rary  had  been  removed  to  Paris,  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  and  a  part  of  it  already  dispersed.  It 
may  help  to  correct  the  general  false  impression, 
that  the  value  of  a  library  can  be  estimated  by 
its  number  of  volumes,  to  know  that  the  Boutour- 
lin  library  did  not  contain  more  than  twelve 
thousand  volumes,  and  would  have  cost  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars;  that  is,  it 
would  have  absorbed  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  sum  to  be  expended  by  the  Astor  Library 
for  books,  and  it  would  not  have  filled  more 
than  one-eighth  of  its  shelvea  The  twelve 
thousand  volumes  of  the  Boutourlin,  would 
have  been  preferred  by  the  Bibliomane,  the 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  which  the  same  sum  has 
procured  for  the  Astor  Library,  will  be  found 
vastly  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  use  it.  The  only  work  bought  by  Mr. 
Astor  himself  for  his  library,  was  a  copy  of 
Audubon’s  Birds  of  America,  and  the  whole 
number  of  volumes  bought  for  it  during  his 
lifetime  was  not  above  a  thousand.  It  was  not 
until  nine  months  after  his  death,  in  March, 
1848,  that  the  work  of  collecting  books  can 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  undertaken. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  was  c»n- 


vened  in  May  of  the  same  year,  at  which  meet 
ing  they  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the  Astor  Lib¬ 
rary,  and  appointed  J.  G.  Cogswell,  of  New 
York,  to  be  its  superintendent,  the  latter  being 
as  has  been  stated  in  their  official  report,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
the  founder.  At  a  meeting  afterward,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  as  it  was  known  to  be  a  fav¬ 
orable  time  for  bujring  books  abroad,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  political  agitations  in  France, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Library  was  author¬ 
ized  to  go  to  Europe,  and  purchase  books  for 
it  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  he  embarked 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1848,  and  remained 
abroad  until  the  beginning  of  the  following 
March,  reaching  New  York  on  his  return  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  His  whole  absence 
was  a  few  days  over  four  months,  which 
allowed  him  three  in  Europe  for  the  purposes 
of  his  visit.  This  time  was  divided  between 
London  and  Paris,  with  a  short  excursion 
to  Brussels,  and  wholly  devoted  to  hunting 
up  books.  The  auction  sales  in  London,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  large 
library,  and  the  still  unsettled  state  of  Paris, 
enabled  him  to  bring  together  a  collection 
justly  considered  rich  for  the  time  and  means 
employed  in  effecting  it.  The  opportunity 
seemed  too  fovorable  to  be  neglected  and 
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tempted  him  to  exceed  the  appropriation  by  five 
thou^nd  dollars,  which  excess  he  proposed  to 
be  individually  accountable  for,  if  the  trustees 
did  not  see  fit  to  sanction  it.  As  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  reason  for  exceeding  the  limit 
they  had  fixed  for  the  present  purchase,  and  with 
the  purchase  itself,  they  did  not  accede  to  his 
proposal. 

The  twenty  thousand  volumes  which  now  be¬ 
longed  to  the  library  requiring  a  place  for  safe 
keeping,  in  which  they  could  be  placed  on 
shelves,  arranged,  and  inventoried,  a  house  in 
Bond  street  was  rented  by  the  trustees  for  that 
purpose,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  shelv¬ 
ing.  It  now  became  evident  that  in  order  to  go 
on  with  the  formation  of  the  collection  upon  sys¬ 
tem,  and  apportion  to  each  department  its  just 
share  of  the  fund,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  proq)ective  catalogue  of  the  books — deemed, 
if  not  indispensable,  at  least  very  important 
to  form  the  library.  As  no  such  catalogue 
existed,  the  superintendent  undertook  to  pre¬ 
pare  one,  based  upon  the  calculation  of  being 
able  to  start  with  a  library  of  seventy-five 
or  eighty  thousand  volumes.  Being  intended 
for  a  manual,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
titles  as  concise  as  could  be  done,  and  identify 
the  book.  Restricted  as  they  thus  were,  to  a 
single  line,  they  formed  a  volume  of  446  pages, 
exclusive  of  30  of  Bibliography  prefixed.  It 
required  the  unremitting  labor  of  eighteen 
months  to  prepare  this  volume,  which  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  superintendent, 
as  it  was  mainly  intended  to  facilitate  his  work  :  I 
but,  from  want  of  a  better,  it  has  since  been  the 
only  printed  catalogue  in  use.  Without  some 
guide  of  the  kind,  it  is  certain  that  no  system¬ 
atic  collection  of  books  of  the  extent  of  the 
Astor  Library,  could  have  been  formed  by  a 
single  individual  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years.  The  fidelity  with  which  it  surveys  the 
whole  field  of  printed  books,  from  the  invention 
fo  the  art  to  the  time  of  its  going  to  press  in 


the  beginning  of  1850,  has  been  put  to  the 
severe  test  of  daily  use  for  nearly  two  years  by 
numerous  readers,  and  the  examination  by 
many  thousands  altogether,  who  agree  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  as  complete  as  a  work  of  such  lim¬ 
ited  extent  could  be  made. 

While  the  superintendent  was  thus  engaged, 
the  trustees  were  preparing  to  erect  the  library 
edifice.  After  examining  various  plans,  that 
upon  which  it  has  since  been  constructed  was 
adopted,  and  Mr.  A.  Saeltzer,  by  whom  it 
was  drawn,  appointed  the  architect  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  building.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1850  ;  the  keys  of 
the  building  completed  were  given  up  by  the 
contractors  in  July,  1853.  By  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  the  books  were  placed  on  the  shelves, 
classified,  and  prepared  for  use.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1854.  the  library  was  open  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  first  of  the  following  month 
for  use.  An  account  of  its  organization  and 
administration  as  a  library,  will  be  given  before 
we  conclude  this  article.  We  must  now  return 
to  the  history  of  its  progress  In  the  further 
collection  of  its  books. 

Early  in  1851,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
library  edifice  would  not  be  completed  for  a 
year  or  more,  the  superintendent  proposed  to 
the  trustees  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Europe 
and  make  further  purchases  of  books  for  the 
library.  Permission  was  given  him  to  do  this.  1 
and  a  credit  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
opened  in  London  for  this  purpose.  He  em¬ 
barked  at  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1851,  and  returned  on  the  24th  of  December  of 
the  same  year,  making  his  whole  absence  ten 
months.  During  this  absence,  the  search  for 
books  was  extended  to  almost  every  great  mart 
of  Europe,  from  Rome  on  the  south,  to  Stock¬ 
holm  on  the  north,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  science  and  lite¬ 
rature,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  were 
carefully  collected.  Every  day  was  scrupu¬ 


lously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  library, 
and  contributed  more  or  less  to  increase  its 
stores.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
Scandinavian  and  Oriental  literature,  and  to 
the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  which 
departments  of  the  Astor  Library  now  consti¬ 
tute  three  of  its  most  distinctive  features.  Every 
one  conversant  with  book-buying,  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  all  valuable  works  of  an 
early  date,  and  will  readily  understand  the 
extent  of  the  labor  that  must  have  been  expend¬ 
ed  in  forming  a  whole  library  in  which  there  is 
a  great  number  of  works  of  this  class.  It  was 
only  by  the  combination  of  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  unremitted  efforts,  that  it  has  been 
accomplished.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  cite  an 
instance  of  the  collecting  of  a  library  of  equal 
extent  in  an  equally  short  space  of  time,  and 
certainly  not  one  in  which  it  was  done  by  a 
single  individual.  The  library  itself  is  the 
only  test  by  which  it  can  be  determined  whether 
it  was  done  well  or  ill.  This  second  book-buy¬ 
ing  tour  of  the  superintendent  added  nearly 
twenty-five  thousand  volumes  to  the  number 
before  possessed,  making  the  aggregate  now 
collected  at  home  and  abroad,  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  short  of  fifty  thousand  volumes.  This 
was  the  extent  which  it  was  at  first  expected 
the  library  would  reach,  when  its  whole  fund 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
had  been  expended,  and  one-half  of  this  sum 
was  still  in  reserve. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  arrange  and  inven¬ 
tory  the  recent  additions,  and  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  so  much  of  the  work  as  should  then 
be  done,  would  not  have  to  be  done  again  in 
the  new  library,  an  exact  systematic  classifica¬ 
tion  was  undertaken.  To  this  more  than  six 
mouths  of  assiduous  labor  were  devoted,  and 
in  accomplishing  it,  it  was  necessary  that  every 
volume  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  super¬ 
intendent,  and  put  in  its  proper  place,  and  this 
was  done.  The  consequence  was,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  an  inroad  upon  his 
health,  and  an  exhaustion  of  his  strength,  that 
rendered  him  wholly  incapable  of  labor.  Find¬ 
ing  himself  in  this  condition,  he  requested  the 
trustees  to  allow  him  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Europe,  and  to  regain  health  and  strength  that 
would  enable  him  to  complete  the  work  of 
forming  the  library,  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted.  As  the  voyage  was  made  primarily 
on  his  own  account,  he  would  not  allow  the 
expenses  of  it  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  library ; 
the  opportunity,  however,  was  not  neglected 
of  greatly  increasing  the  collection  already 
formed,  which  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  a 
vote  of  the  trustees,  providing  funds  for  the 
same.  He  was  again  absent  just  four  months, 
during  which  he  collected  an  additional  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  including  the  two  consider¬ 
able  libraries  which  were  bought,  the  one  math¬ 
ematical,  and  the  other  miscellaneous.  The 
former  made  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
mathematical  department  which  the  previous 
purchase  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ward’s  excellent 
library,  formed  out  of  Labey’s  and  Legendre’s, 
had  raised  to  the  first  rank  in  its  class.  The 
expectations  that  the  new  library  building 
would  be  ready  for  the  books  early  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  were  again  disappointed  ;  and 
as  the  lease  of  the  house  in  which  they  had 
been  arranged,  was  out  on  the  Ist  of  May,  they 
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bad  to  be  removed,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  pack  them  in  boxes  and  stow  them  kwaj  in  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  new  building,  by  which 
operation  they  were  thrown  into  such  disorder 
that  the  labor  of  classifying  them  was  all  to  be 
gone  over  again  when  they  came  to  be  placed 
on  their  shelves.  This  was  done  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1853.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  library  was  made  ready  for  public 
inspection,  and  its  opening  announced  for  the 
9th  of  January,  when  it  displayed  to  its  visitors 
a  larger  number  of  volumes  than  ever  had  been 
contained  in  any  one  library  in  America.  This 
of  itself  would  have  been  little  to  boast  of,  as  a 
still  greater  number  might  have  been  collected 
at  one-quarter  the  cost,  and  one-hundredth  the 
labor.  To  do  it  full  justice,  it  should  be  added, 
that,  for  its  extent,  it  would  favorably  compare 
with  any  library  of  printed  books  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  character  and  intrinsic  value.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  its  organization,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  use. 

The  Astor  Library,  in  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  the  testator,  as  far  as  expressed,  is 
organized  upon  the  plan  of  a  library  of  refer¬ 
ence,  and  does  not  lend  out  its  books.  It  is 
not  a  popular  library,  in  the  ordinary  sense  ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  made  up  of  the  so-called  pop¬ 
ular  books,  but  it  really  is  and  should  be  known 
to  be  a  library  for  popular  use,  in  the  fullest 
acceptation  of  the  words.  Just  as  freely  as 
the  youth  of  New  York,  of  every  class,  can 
repair  to  the  Free  Academy  for  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation  than  can  be  had  at  the  common  public 
schools,  can  every  man,  of  any  class  or  condi¬ 
tion,  repair  to  the  Astor  Library  to  improve 
his  mind  by  the  reading  and  study  of  books  of 
a  higher  order  than  those  in  common  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  first  experiment  of  throwing  open 
a  library  in  a  great  city  to  any  one  and  every 
one,  without  any  formality  of  admission,  or 
any  restriction  whatever,  except  as  to  age.  It 
was  thought  impossible  by  many  to  carry  out 
a  system  of  such  entire  freedom  of  admission, 
and  so  it  must  be,  where  there  is  no  barrier 
between  the  book  shelves  and  the  visitors. 
The  barrier  in  the  Astor  Library  is  a  light  iron 
railing,  which  does  not  conceal  the  books  in 
the  slightest  degree  (as  is  shown  by  the  sketch 
of  the  interior),  and  merely  serves  as  a  notice 
that  the  alcoves  are  not  to  be  entered,  or  the 
books  taken  down  from  the  shelves,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  library  attendants.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  having  glass  or  other 
doors  to  the  book-cases,  which  are  always  in 
the  way,  and  consume  much  time  in  locking  and 
unlocking,  beside  being  injurious  to  the  books 
by  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air  among 
them.  We  will  now  suppose  that  a  stranger, 
or  any  one  not  already  familiar  with  the  library, 
wishes  to  visit  or  use  it ;  he  must  go  to  the  street 
called  Lafayette  Place,  and  there,  on  the  east 
side  of  it,  and  directly  opposite  a  long  row  of 
marble  buildings,  he  will  see  the  edifice, 
marked  by  its  exterior  as  a  public  one,  and 
easily  recognized  by  the  front  view  of  it,  here 
given.  Having  reached  it,  he  has  only  to  enter 
by  a  center  door,  and  ascend  the  fiight  of  mar¬ 
ble  steps  which  are  directly  before  him,  and 
which  lead  to  the  principal  library  room.  Here 
the  first  object  which  presents  itself,  as  he  looks 
toward  the  east  end  of  the  building,  is  a  bust 
of  the  founder  of  the  library,  supported  on  a 


bracket  which  is  attached  to  the  center  column. 
Beneath  it  is  a  small  desk  for  the  use  of  those 
who  wish  for  books,  and  near  it,  on  the  a4join- 
ing  table,  the  tickets  are  placed,  on  which  the 
titles  of  those  wanted  are  to  be  written.  The 
visitor,  when  he  has  filled  up  his  ticket,  hands 
it  to  one  of  the  attendants,  and  if  the  books 
are  in  the  library,  they  are  brought  to  him  at 
once.  On  the  reverse  of  these  tickets,  the  few 
simple  regulations  of  the  library  are  printed. 
We  give  them  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  them : — 

“  ASTOR  LIBRART  REGULATIONS. 

“  1.  The  Library  is  open  every  day,  except  Sun¬ 
days  and  establiidied  holydays,  from  10 
A.  M.,  until  half  an  hour  before  sunset. 

“  2.  Admission  free  to  all  persons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

“  3.  When  a  book  is  wanted,  its  Title  is  to  be 
written  on  this  Ticket,  with  the  name  of 
the  applicant  The  Ticket  is  then  to  be 
given  to  an  attendairt,  who  will  look  out 
the  book,  if  in  the  Library,  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  reader  witl)out  delay. 

4.  Readers  must  return  their  books  before 
leaving  the  Library,  and  take  back  their 
Tickets,  otherwise  they  continue  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  books. 

“  6.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  alcoves,  or 
remove  a  book  from  its  place,  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  officer  of  the  Library. 

“  6.  Readers  wishing  to  consult  costly  works 
of  art,  must  make  special  application  for 
that  purpose. 

“  7.  In  taking  Notes  from  Books,  Pencils,  not 
Pen  and  Ink,  are  to  be  used. 

“  8.  Smoking  strictly  forbidden  in  any  part  of 
the  Library.” 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  part  of 
the  library,  or  any  book  in  it,  is  kept  shut  up 
from  the  public  ;  on  the  contrary,  everything 
in  it  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  chooses, 
under  the  regulations  made  for  the  due  pre¬ 
servation  of  what  is  particularly  costly  The 
trustees  are  constituted  the  guardians  of  this 
portion  of  the  public  property,  and  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  due  execution  of  their  trust 
The  people  are  the  catui  que  tnui,  and  should 
call  to  mind,  that  if  there  is  waste  or  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  loss  is  their  own,  and  cannot  be 
repaired.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  one  connected  with  the  library  can  derive 
benefit  from  the  exercise  of  care  in  preventing 
injuries  to  the  books  entrusted  to  him,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  his  duty.  It  would  be  much  easier  for 
the  trustees  and  all  acting  under  them,  to  adopt 
the  principles  on  which  public  trusts  are  often 
administered,  of  looking  more  to  popular  favor 
than  to  the  public  interest ;  but  this  modern 
degeneracy  seems  not  to  have  reached  them ; 
they  have  preferred  risking  the  displeasure  of 
the  ward  to  wasting  his  estate. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  and 
extent  to  which  the  Astor  Library  is  used,  it 
must  be  premised  that  it  is  now  a  library  of 
eighty  thousand  volumes,  carefully  selected 
with  a  view  to  the  character  intended  to  be 
given  to  it ;  that  is,  a  library  of  reference  formed 
of  books  in  all  languages,  from  which  may  be 
learnt  the  history,  progress  and  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  knowledge.  To  keep  up  with 
the  discoveries  and  speculations  of  the  age,  it 


is  furnished  with  most  of  the  leading  periodi¬ 
cals,  both  American  and  Foreign — numbering 
two  hundred  and  eighty  difierent  journals  and 
magazines,  and  half  as  many  different  memoirs 
and  transactions  of  learned  societies.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  much  has  been  done  toward 
attaining  the  character  of  a  thoroughly  well- 
furnished  library  ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
—perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  be  found  in  that  condition  which  will  enti¬ 
tle  it  to  be  called  an  “  University  for  Grown 
People,”  as  a  great  library  was  most  happily 
denominated  a  few  years  since  by  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  this  city. 

This  library  has  been  in  operation  now  nine¬ 
teen  months,  and  it  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  used,  to  know  that 
during  this  period  thirty-three  thousand  tickets 
for  books  have  been  presented  at  the  libra¬ 
rian’s  table.  On  each  of  the  tickets  an  average 
of  at  least  three  volumes  has  been  asked  for — 
making  in  all  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
volumes  which  have  been  read  or  consulted  in 
the  library  since  it  was  opened.  A  library  that 
is  used  to  this  extent  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  useless  one.  The  fact  is,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  people  here  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  a  library  of  this  description,  it  has  been 
much  more  resorted  to  than  its  friends  anti¬ 
cipated.  To  various  classes  of  the  community 
it  has  already  been  found  of  great  advantage, 
and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  those  engaged  in 
the  industrial  arts.  The  public  are  indebted  to 
W.  B.  Astor,  Esq.,  for  the  founding  of  this  special 
department.  The  funds  for  it  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  him,  and  not  from  the  amount 
bequeathed  for  the  library.  The  sum  given  bv 
him  for  this  purpose  was  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
which  have  been  expended  on  the  most  import¬ 
ant  works  proper  for  the  department  It  ia 
enriched  by  daily  additions,  and  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  one  of  the  best  polytechnic 
collections  existing  in  the  country.  We  are 
here  reminded  of  what  ought  to  have  been  said, 
when,  speaking  of  Mr.  Astor,  the  founder  of  the 
library,  that  in  the  whole  progress  of  it,  from 
the  moment  it  was  started  until  now,  it  has 
been  cordially  and  liberally  aided  by  his  son. 
No  one  could  have  more  sacredly  carried  out 
the  known  or  supposed  intentions  of  a  father 
than  he  has  done. 

We  said  above  that  the  library  has  been 
much  used  by  practical  men,  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  has  been  so  by  readers  of  all 
kinds.  Many  men  of  leisure  pass  more  or  less 
of  every  day  there,  and  those  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  researches  into  any  matter  of  science,  his¬ 
tory,  or  literature,  are  sure  to  find  in  it  more  or 
less  to  their  purpose.  The  conductors  of  the 
press  are  not  wholly  independent  of  it,  they  are 
often  helped  out  in  questions  of  difficulty  by 
the.  authorities  it  furnishes ;  and  unfriendly  to 
it  as  has  been  the  spirit  of  several  of  them,  it 
has  been  none  the  less  at  their  command.  It  is 
not  the  act  of  receiving  and  publishing  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  administration  of  the  libra¬ 
ry,  which  can  justly  be  objected  to ;  that  must 
be  expected  in  what  is  called  a  free  country  ;  it 
is  only  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  If  that 
is  seen  to  be  malignant,  it  is  fairly  inferred  that 
the  hostility  is  to  the  institution  itself,  rather 
than  to  the  individuals  who  are  for  the  time 
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the  tervatU*  of  the  pablic.  It  may  be  a  question 
how  far  attacks,  in  such  a  spirit,  upon  an  insti¬ 
tution  founded  by  private  munificence  may  be 
conducive  to  the  public  welfare ;  certainly  they 
are  not  very  encouraging  to  like  deeds  in  oth¬ 
ers.  When  the  general  tendency  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  is  acknowledged  to  be  good,  and  a  positive 
benefit  to  the  community  derived  from  it,  it  is 
commonly  thought  deserving  of  some  respect, 
even  if  its  management  is  not  wholly  approved 
of.  In  a  civiliaed  land  it  would  not  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  hope  that  when  grievances  are 
alleged  against  the  managers  of  a  public  insti¬ 
tution.  it  should  first  be  ascertained  whether 
they  had  been  informed  of  them  and  had  denied 
redress,  before  publicly  pelting  them  with  mud 
and  stones. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this  institution 
to  suffer  under  the  stigma  of  being  exclusive 
and  aristocratic.  To  all  who  are  laboring  under 
this  error,  we  recommend  to  go  there  and  judge 
for  themselves.  Nothing  more  aristocratic  than 
cleanliness,  order,  and  decorum,  will  be  seen 
there.  The  pauper  from  the  street  may  sit 
beside  the  merchant  prince,  if  he  will ;  may 
read  just  as  many,  and  the  same  sort  of  books, 
and  is  just  as  promptly  waited  upon.  From  the 
opportunities  we  have  had  of  conversing  with 
many  in  the  humbler  conditions  of  life  who 
expressed  anything  but  dissatisfaction  with  the 
treatment  they  received  there,  we  infer  that  the 
cry  of  aristocracy  is  raised  by  those  who  find  it 
too  equalizing  and  too  republican  for  them.  It 
is  true  that  perfect  quiet  and  the  most  gentle¬ 
manlike  demeanor  prevail  among  the  readers 
in  the  library,  a  part  of  which  may  be  attrib- 
nted  to  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  place ;  but 
no  small  credit  is  due  to  those  who  frequent  it, 
for  their  ready  observance  with  what  is  seen  to 
be  the  usage  :  this  is  all  tb&t  can  give  rise  to 
the  charge  of  aristocracy.  The  trustees  must 
be  allowed  to  have  acted  with  great  discretion 
in  the  cautious  mauner  in  which  they  have 
tried  this  first  experiment  of  an  entirely  free 
public  library  in  the  very  populous  city  of 
New  York  ;  it  has  succeeded  thus  far  so  well, 
they  may  think  it  safe  to  give  it  somewhat  of  a 
more  popular  character.  It  is  desirable,  and  it 
is  hoped  it  will  be  found  practicable,  to  keep 
some  one  or  two  of  the  rooms  open  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  accommodate  certain  classes 
of  the  community  who  are  occupied  during  the 
day — particularly  apprentices,  who  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  much  that  it  contains, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  their  instruction  and 
improvement.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
is  the  wish  and  aim  of  the  trustees  to  make  it 
in  every  way  as  conducive  to  the  gratification 
and  welfare  of  the  public  as  a  due  regard  to  its 
safety  will  permit  Nor  is  there  any  room  to 
doubt  that  an  undeviating  pursuit  of  this  aim, 
uninfluenced  by  ill-natured  cavils,  must  sooner 
or  later  command  for  it  the  good  opinion  and 
attachment  of  the  people,  and  make  it  the  pride 
and  boast  of  New  York  ;  it  will  then  be  secure 
against  the  malevolence  of  ignorance  and  the 
vandalism  of  the  Times. 

The  Astor  Library  is  placed  in  a  central  and 
easily  accessible  situation.  La  Fayette  Place, 
on  the  east  side  of  which  it  is  built,  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  two  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
city — Broadway  and  the  Bowery — by  Great 
Jones  street  at  the  south,  Astor  Place  and 


Eighth  street  at  the  north,  and  by  Fourth  street 
near  the  center.  A  more  appropriate  site  could 
not  be  found  in  New  York.  The  street  has  a 
refined,  classic  air,  and  is  in  a  good  degree 
exempt  from  the  throng  and  noise  and  bustle 
of  business  streets.  The  contrast  between  it 
and  Broadway  is  so  striking  in  this  respect,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  that  they  are  in 
such  near  proximity.  The  eye  of  the  visitor  in 
traversing  it,  will  be  attracted  by  a  long  row 
of  stately  marble  dwellings,  with  rich  porticos 
supported  by  elegant  Corinthian  columns,  and 
if  a  stranger,  he  may  perhaps  fix  upon  these 
for  the  Astor  Library.  But  a  glance  across  the 
street,  when  about  opposite  the  center  of  this 
fine  range,  will  show  him  a  very  plain  structure 
of  brick,  raised  upon  a  lower  story  of  rustic 
ashler  brown  stone,  somewhat  more  lofty  than 
the  neighboring  buildings — this  is  the  Astor 
Library.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  ;  the  front,  which  has  too  little  mass  or 
spread  for  effect,  is  rendered  somewhat  impos¬ 
ing  by  the  deeply  recessed  arched  doors  and 
windows,  the  rich  brown  stone  moldings  and 
mullions,  and  still  more  by  the  boldly  project¬ 
ing  comice,  corbels,  and  entablature,  all  beau¬ 
tifully  wrought  in  the  same  material.  In  this 
city  we  have  of  late  been  made  so  familiar 
with  the  immense,  that  a  building  as  limited  in 
extent  as  the  Astor  Library,  dwindles  into  insig¬ 
nificance  ;  its  fine  proportions,  architectural 
correctness,  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  will 
be  appreciated  by  none  but  an  artistic  eye. 
Such  an  eye  will  see  that  the  architect  has 
made  the  most  of  his  prescribed  front  elevation  : 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  build¬ 
ing  in  all  its  extent,  was  marked  out  by  the  will 
of  the  founder,  and  wisely,  too,  for  instead  of  a 
library  of  precious  books,  we  might  now  have 
nothing  but  an  empty  marble  palace.  But  it  is 
time  to  pass  the  threshold.  On  opening  the 
main  entrance  door,  the  eye  falls  at  once  upon 
a  beautiful  flight  of  thirty-six  broad  marble 
steps,  leading,  between  straight  walls  of  solid 
mason-work,  to  the  second  floor  of  the  building, 
which  is  the  main  floor  of  the  library  proper. 
These  stairs  land  the  visitor  at  a  point  about 
the  center  of  the  room,  from  which,  at  a  single 


front  and  rear,  fills  up  the  space  on  each  side, 
from  the  side  walls  to  the  columns  which  sup¬ 
port  the  roof,  leaving  corridors  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  width  along  the  walls,  by  which  a  com¬ 
munication  is  established  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  library.  On  this  plan,  the  capacity 
of  the  room  for  books  is  more  than  doubled, 
that  is,  for  every  fifty-one  wall  shelves,  there 
are  seventy-two  in  the  alcoves.  On  no  other 
could  it  be  made  to  contain  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  volumes,  as  it  is  now  ascertained  it  will. 
Each  alcove  has  a  light  gallery,  eleven  feet 
above  the  floor,  to  give  easy  access  to  the  higher 
tiers  of  shelves ;  and  these  galleries,  extended 
in  front  of  the  wall  shelves,  form  a  continued 
corridor  from  end  to  end.  The  room  within 
the  columns  which  support  the  roof,  is  open 
from  floor  to  skylight,  but  divided  into  two 
stories  between  these  columns  and  the  outer 
walls.  In  the  second  story  there  is  a  series  of 
alcoves  exactly  corresponding  to  that  on  the 
first,  with  similar  galleries  above.  The  part  of 
the  library  which  is  divided  into  alcoves,  is 
separated  from  the  open  area  in  the  center  by 
a  light  iron  railing.  This  area  is  provided  with 
reading  tables,  for  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
books,  which  are  to  be  handed  to  them  by  the 
assistant  librarians.  The  only  part  of  the 
library  above  the  first  floor  which  has  not  been 
described,  are  two  small  rooms  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner,  appropriated  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent  ;  these  two  rooms  are  not  taken  from  the 
main  building,  but  formed  by  carrying  up  a 
portion  of  the  walls  of  the  projection  in  the 
rear. 

Although  we  have  above  stated  tbe  number 
of  volumes  in  the  Astor  Library  to  be  eighty 
thousand,  it  is  here  proper  to  add,  that  some 
thousands  of  these  are  double  and  triple  vol¬ 
umes,  bound  together  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
Had  these  remained  as  they  were  bought  (as 
is  always  the  case  in  the  large  libraries  of  Eu¬ 
rope — in  fact,  in  some,  the  smallest  pamphlet 
is  dignified  with  a  pasteboard  cover  and  the 
appellation  of  volume)  the  whole  number  could 
fairly  be  set  down  at  one  hundred  thousand. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  a  library  by  the 
number  of  volumes  it  contains,  is  about  as 


glance,  he  may  survey  the  whole  thing ;  the 
Astor  Library  in  all  its  extent  is  before  him. 
and  if  his  expectations  have  been  formed  upon 
some  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  have 
been  published,  he  will  certainly  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  But  if  he  has  no  such  preconceived 
ideas,  and  has  waited  until  he  could  see  and 
judge  for  himself,  he  may  be  pleased  and  grati¬ 
fied  The  room,  which  is  a  hundred  feet  in 
length  by  sixty-four  in  width  and  fifty  in  height, 
is  sufficiently  large  and  lofty  to  appear  grand. 
A  broad  skylight,  extending  two-thirds  its 
length,  with  a  row  of  huge  curved  panes  of 
glass  on  each  side,  and  a  double  sash  spreading 
nearly  horizontally  across  the  center,  pours  in 
a  flood  of  light  from  above,  which,  with  that  let 
in  through  the  teu  broad  windows  in  front  and 
eight  in  the  rear,  gives  an  uncommonly  cheer- 
ftil  aspect  to  the  apartment.  It  is  really  beau¬ 
tiful  as  it  is,  and  will  be  much  more  so  when 
the  glare  of  its  stucco  ornaments,  and  of  its 
gilded  balustrades,  become  softened  down  by 
time.  The  internal  arrangement  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  one,  and  very  economical  of  space.  A 
series  of  seven  alcoves  or  apartments,  open  in  j 


correct  a  mode  as  it  would  be  to  estimate  it  by 
the  number  of  pounds  they  weigh.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  is  easily  made  out  In  this 
collection  a  dozen  volumes  might  be  taken, 
the  average  cost  of  which  was  two  hundred  ; 
another  fifty,  of  an  average  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  volume ;  and  then  an  equal  number 
could  be  selected  which  did  not  cost  half  as  many 
cents  per  volume.  An  average  of  things  so 
totally  unlike  in  value,  should  never  be  thought 
of.  Another  fact  will  prove  this  position  still 
more  clearly.  There  are  libraries  in  this 
country— and  one,  at  least,  in  this  city— which 
do  not  occupy  as  much  shelving  as  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  alcoves  of  the  Astor  Library,  and 
yet  were  moat  costly,  and,  it  may  be,  more 
valuable  than  the  whole  of  this  collection. 

In  regard  to  this  subject.  Dr.  Cogswell  in  a 
letter  to  the  editors  of  the Home  Journal,” 
remarked  : — “  It  is  a  real  degradation  of  books 
to  value  them  by  dollars  and  cents.  Nothing 
relating  to  this  library  has  so  much  mortified 
and  disgusted  me,  as  to  hear  men,  and  sensible 
men,  too,  boast  how  cheap  the  books  had  been 
bought,  as  if  there  was  anything  higher  than  a 
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huckster’s  merit  in  that  When  a  man,  wbo  is 
entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  is  conscious  that  he 
has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  produce  as  much 
as  possible,  and  executed  bis  trust  with  fidelity 
in  all  respects,  he  is  not  particularly  pleased 
that  it  has  acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
sharper.  A  much  more  rigid  economy  has  been 
used  in  buying  books  for  the  library,  than  the 
buyer  would  have  used  had  it  been  done  for  his 
own  account — if  he  has  any  merit,  that  is  the 
sum  of  it.” 

To  correct  a  strange  mistake  which  some 
have  made,  of  comparing  the  Astor  Library 
with  the  older  first-class  libraries  of  Europe  ; 
aud  as  the  American  people  are  fond  of  statis¬ 
tics,  and  given  to  estimate  by  figures,  we  will 
state  the  difference  by  a  fact,  in  figures,  which 
will  dissipate  such  a  delusion.  The  shelving  in 
the  Astor  is  about  eleven  thousand  feet,  or 
somewhat  over  two  miles,  and  would  reach,  if 
placed  in  a  continuous  line,  from  the  Park  to 
Union  Place ;  that  of  the  British  Museum  is 
more  than  fourteen  miles,  and  would  reach  in 
a  similar  line  from  the  Battery  to  Kings 
bridge.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
library  founded  by  the  munificence  of  a  single 
individual,  and  formed  within  four  years, 
could  begin  to  approach,  in  any  one  respect, 
to  a  library  which  has  had  the  fostering  patron¬ 
age  of  the  British  Government  for  a  century, 
and  on  which,  in  a  single  year,  a  larger  sum 
has  often  been  expended  than  the  whole  cost  of 
the  Astor  Library  to  the  present  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  two  very  large  and  very  choice 
libraries,  and  the  numerous  smaller  ones  that 
have  been  engulfed  in  it.  The  library  of  the 
the  British  Museum  is  rich  in  everything  which 
time  and  unlimited  means  and  untiring  pains 
can  procure ;  rich  in  manuscripts ;  rich  in  palsc- 
otypes,  rich  in  the  science,  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  every  age  and  nation.  The  Astor 
Library  has  no  manuscripts,  and  in  printed 
books  is  rich  only  for  one  so  recently  and  so 
rapidly  formed. 

This  sketch  of  the  Astor  Library,  to  be  com¬ 
plete,  should  give  an  account  of  the  system 
upon  which  the  books  are  classified  and  arranged, 
with  notices  of  some  of  its  many  rare  and 
costly  works,  which  are  not  found  in  other 
libraries  in  this  country,  but  it  already  much 
exceeds  the  limit  of  our  articles,  and  we  must 
defer  any  further  remarks  to  another  occasion. 
We  hope,  however,  to  resume  the  subject,  and 
to  add  some  interesting  details  in  relation  to 
the  classes  of  the  readers,  and  of  the  books  they 
read,  which  would  serve  as  a  curious  indication 
of  the  present  activity  of  the  American  mind. 
We  must  now  close  ;  and  we  cannot  do  it  with¬ 
out  a  renewed  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
illustrious  founder  for  his  munificent  bequest 
It  cannot  be  too  much  to  ask,  that  it  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 
Nothing  more  is  needed  to  make  it  for  all  time 
what  he  intended— a  public  benefit  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  wants  nothing  but  the  right 
feeling  toward  it  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  great  city,  to  secure  to  it  unlimited 
progress ;  if  they  cherish  it  as  they  should,  it 
will  certainly  become  one  of  the  grandest  mon¬ 
uments  that  commerce  aud  the  arts,  combined 
with  respect  for  learning,  ever  raised.  This, 
we  trust,  is  to  be  its  future,  and  that  when  its 
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I  history  shall  hereafter  be  written,  it  will  appear 
that  the  good  fortune  of  its  founder  was  but 
typical  of  its  own  destiny. 

A  BARBKR— OVS  ADVENTURE. 

One  night  about  ten  o’clock,  as  the  Barber 
of  Gottingen  College  was  preparing  to  go  to 
rest,  after  having  scraped  the  chins  of  upward 
of  a  dozen  of  students,  the  door  of  his  shop 
opened  briskly,  and  a  short,  burly,  thick-set 
man  made  his  appearance.  He  seemed  to  be 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  In  stature  he  did  not 
rise  above  five  feet,  but  this  was  amply  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  rotundity  of  form  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  a  burgomaster.  His  face,  his 
legs,  and  in  truth  his  whole  frame,  gave  equal 
tokens  of  en  bon  point ;  and  spoke  in  eloquent 
terms  of  good  living  and  freedom  from  care. 
This  worthy  personage  had  on  a  broad  brimmed 
glazed  hat,  a  brown  frock  coat,  and  brown 
small  clothes,  with  copper  buckles  at  the 
knees.  His  hair,  which  was  curly,  and  as  black 
as  pitch,  descended  behind  and  at  each  side, 
underneath  the  rim  of  his  hat.  His  whiskers 
were  thick  and  busby ;  and  his  beard  appeared 
to  be  of  at  least  four  days  growth 

The  salutation  which  he  made  on  entering 
the  tanctum  tanctorum  of  the  barber,  wa^  more 
remarkable  for  its  freedom  than  for  its  polite¬ 
ness.  He  pushed  the  door  roughly  aside,  and 
strutting  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  placing 
his  hands  jockeywise  into  his  coat  pockets,  and 
whistling  aloud. 

“Can  you  shave  me,  I  sayT”  was  his  first 
address  to  the  astonished  tonsor. 

••  Sir !”  said  the  latter,  with  a  stare  of  sur¬ 
prise,  as  he  turned  round  nnd  encountered  the 
eye  of  this  new  arriver. 

“  I  say,  can  you  shave  me  T”  thundered  out 
the  latter  with  increased  loudness. 

The  barber  was  a  tall,  meagre,  spindle- 
shanked  figure  of  a  man,  somewhat  up  in  years, 
and  not  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  share 
of  conrage.  He  had,  however,  too  high  an 
opinion  of  himself— being  no  less  than  peruke- 
maker  to  the  professors  of  Gottingen — to  stand 
tamely  by  and  be  bearded  in  his  own  house. 
His  indignation  got  the  better  of  a  feeling  of 
dread,  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  began  to 
creep  over  him ;  and  he  heard  the  demand  of 
his  visitor  with  rather  an  unusual  share  of  reso¬ 
lution. 

“  You  ask  me  if  I  can  shave  yon.  sir,”  said  | 
he,  ceasing  from  the  operation  of  strapping  a 
razor,  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  “  I  can  shave 
any  man  living,  that  wears  a  beard ;  and  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  be  more  diflScult  to 
shave  than  other  people,  unless,  peradventure, 
your  chin  is  stuck  over  with  bristles  like  a 
hedge  hog,  or  some  such  animal.” 

“  Well,  then,  why  don’t  you  shave  me  ?” 
returned  the  other,  throwing  himself  upon  a 
chair,  pitching  his  hat  carelessly  to  one  side, 
and  stretching  out  his  short  plump  legs  as  far 
as  they  would  go.  “  Come  along,  my  old  boy  ; 
now  I  am  ready  for  you.”  So  saying,  ho  un¬ 
loosed  his  neck-cloth,  laid  it  down,  and  grasped 
and  rubbed  his  neck  and  chin  with  both  hands 
with  an  appearance  of  peculiar  satisfaction. 
But  the  College  Barber  was  in  no  mood  of  mind 
to  relish  such  freedoms.  He  stuck  his  Dutch 
spectacles  upon  the  tip  of  his  long  skinny  nose ; 
projected  forward  his  peering  chin  in  a  sarcas¬ 


tic  sneering  manner,  and  eyed  the  stranger 
with  a  look  anything  but  favorable.  At  last  he 
broke  silence. 

“  I  said,  sir^  that  I  could  shave  any  one ; 
but — ” 

“  But,  what  T”  said  the  other,  aroused  by  the 
gravity  of  his  tone,  and  turning  around  upon 
him. 

“  But  it  Is  not  my  pleasure  to  shave  yow.” 
And  he  commenced  strapping  his  razor  as  be¬ 
fore,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  his 
neighbor.  The  latter  seemed  astonished  at 
what  he  heard.  He  in  fact  doubted  the  evidence 
of  his  ears,  and  gazed  upon  the  barber  with  a 
look  of  curious  astonishment.  His  curiosity, 
however,  soon  gave  way  to  anger ;  and  this 
was  indicated  by  a  most  portentous  heaving 
about  the  chest,  and  an  increased  fiushing  of 
his  rubicond  face  His  cheeks  were  at  length 
blown  out  and  distended  with  genuine  rage ; 
till  they  acquired  something  of  the  rotundity 
and  proportions  of  a  good  large  pumpkin. 

“Not  shave  me/”  ejaculated  he.  emptying 
his  lungs  and  cheeks  at  once  of  the  volume  of 
air  accumulated  within  them.  The  rushing  out 
of  this  hurricane  of  wrath  was  tremendous. 
The  barber  trembled  from  top  to  toe  when  he 
heard  it ;  but  he  uttered  not  a  word. 

“  Not  shave  me  /”  He  was  silent  as  before. 

‘  Not  shave  me  / '  repeated  the  little  man  a 
third  time,  louder  than  ever,  and  starting  from 
his  seat  with  a  bound  very  remarkable  for  a 
man  of  his  corpulency  The  shaver  got  alarm¬ 
ed,  and  well  he  might ;  for  the  other  stood 
fronting  him— his  arms  a-kimbo — his  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  fire ;  and  all  his  attitudes  indicative  of 
some  hostility.  The  strap  was  dropped  and 
the  razor  quietly  deposited  upon  the  mantel¬ 
piece. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  do  me  an  ipjnry  in  my  own 
house  ?”  said  the  barber,  with  all  the  courage 
he  could  muster 

“  Dander  and  blitzen  1  Who  talks  of  injur¬ 
ing  you  ?  1  wish  you  to  scrape  my  beard — is 

there  anything  extraordinary  in  that?” 

“I  can  shave  no  man  after  ten  o’clock,” 
replied  the  barber.  “  Besides,  my  business  is 
solely  confined  to  the  professors  and  students  of 
the  university.  I  am  strictly  forbidden  to  ope¬ 
rate  on  the  face  or  head  of  any  other  person, 
by  the  most  learned  Dr.  Dedimus  Dunderhead 
and  Senatue  Aeadevuem." 

“  Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead  1”  observed 
the  other  with  a  contemptuous  sneer.  “  And 
who  the  devil  may  he  be  ?” 

“  He  is  Provost  of  the  University,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  thereunto,”  an¬ 
swered  the  barber  ;  not  a  little  scandalized  at 
hearing  that  learned  man  spoken  of  in  such 
terms. 

“  Aye — and  a  pretty  Dunderhead  fellow  he 
must  be  to  give  any  such  orders.  However,  I 
am  not  going  to  waste  my  time  here  all  night 
All  that  I  have  got  to  tell  you  is  this,  that  if 
you  won’t  shave  me,  I  shall  shave  you.”  And 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  reached  up 
his  hand,  got  hold  of  the  barber  by  the  nose, 
and  placed  him  by  sheer  force,  upon  the  chair 
which  he  had  himself  just  left.  The  sudden¬ 
ness  of  this  action  deprived  the  other  for  a 
moment  of  his  senses.  He  sat  gazing,  with  i 
mixture  of  rage  and  amazement,  at  the  author 
of  the  audacious  deed ;  nor  was  it  till  he  felt 
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the  brush,  loaded  with  cold  soap  suds,  thump¬ 
ing  upon  his  cheeks,  and  heard  the  stranger 
laughing  aloud,  that  he  reflected  upon  his  situ¬ 
ation.  His  first  impalse  was  to  start  up,  but 
be  was  immediately  pushed  down  by  the  brawny 
arm  of  the  little  man.  He  then  turned  his 
bead  from  side  to  side  to  avoid  the  assaults, 
but  this  did  not  mend  the  matter ;  his  face  was 
reached  by  the  brush,  and  brow,  nose,  cheeks 
and  ears  bespattered  with  saponaceous  effusion. 
Nor  when  he  attempted  to  bawl  out,  were  his 
efforts  more  successful ;  the  indefatigable  ope¬ 
rator  filled  his  mouth  with  lather,  and  laid  on 
with  greater  energy  than  ever.  With  one  hand 
grasping  him  by  the  throat  and  the  other  armed 
with  the  shaving  brash,  the  fat  man  continued 
at  his  occupation,  laughing  heartily,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  with  the  most  turbulent  mirth,  the  scene 
before  him.  At  last  the  barber  managed  with 
great  difficulty,  to  get  out  some  words,  and 
cried  strenuously  for  mercy,  promising  by 
heaven  and  earth,  to  shave  his  oppressor  when 
and  where  he  thought  proper,  whatever  Doctor 
Dedimus  Dunderhead  and  the  SauUua  Academi- 
etu  might  say  to  the  contrary. 

This  declaration  procured  him  a  release.  He 
rose  up  trembling  from  the  grasp  of  the 
stranger,  and  having  his  face  more  thoroughly 
bedizzened  with  his  own  peculiar  liquid,  than 
any  face,  handsome  or  ugly,  which  ever  came 
under  his  hand.  His  first  care  was  to  free  it  of 
those  ignominious  marks  of  good  will  by  means 
of  a  towel,  while  the  author  of  this  outrage 
threw  himself  upon  a  chair  almost  convulsed 
with  laughter. 

As  the  astonished  shaver  prepared  his  utensils 
for  the  operation  about  to  be  performed,  though 
in  a  different  manner,  upon  his  opponent,  he 
had  some  leisure  to  recover  from  the  shock  into 
which  he  was  thrown.  Indignation  was  still  a 
prominent  feeling  in  his  mind ;  but  this  was 
subordinate  to  other  emotions ;  and  the  dread 
of  his  sufferings  being  repeated,  together  with 
the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  who  had  now 
resumed  his  seat,  and  was  whistling  impatiently, 
made  him  hasten  bis  preparations  with  unusual 
speed.  Having  arranged  everything — that  is 
to  say,  having  prepared  a  razor,  mixed  up  a 
quantity  of  foaming  lather,  and  stuck  a  towel 
under  the  chin  of  his  customer,  be  was  about 
to  commence,  when  the  latter  thundered  out, 
“Avatmt  P'  The  barber  gave  way  like  a  scared 
poacher,  retreated  some  steps,  and  gazed  at  the 
other  with  ill-suppressed  alarm. 

Perhaps  you  mean  to  cut  my  throat  1”  said 
the  stranger  in  a  loud  voice. 

“  My  business  is  to  shave  beards,  and  not  to 
cut  throats,”  rejoined  the  affrighted  shaver, 
with  all  humility. 

“Very  like ! — very  like ;  but  I  don’t  choose 
to  take  you  at  your  word  ;  so  have  a  care.  If 
you  cut  my  throat,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out ; 
that’s  all.”  And  placing  his  hand  in  one  of 
the  large  pockets  of  his  coat,  be  brought  out  a 
horseman’s  pistol,  cocked  it  deliberately,  and 
placed  it  on  a  chair  beside  him.  “  Now  proceed,” 
continued  he,  “  and  remember,  if  you  so  much 
as  scratch  a  pimple  on  my  chin,  or  leave  a  sin¬ 
gle  hair  unshorn,  I  diall  send  a  bullet  through 
your  numbskull.” 

The  appearance  of  this  terrible  weapon  aug¬ 
mented,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  the  barber’s 
alarm.  His  hand  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf, 


and  be  kept  laying  on  the  suds  ten  times  longer 
than  he  ever  did  on  any  former  occasion.  He 
was  terrified  to  lay  his  razor  on  the  face  of  so 
dangerous  a  subject,  and  resolved  to  keep 
brushing  to  the  very  last  moment,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  having  a  pistol  discharged  at 
his  head.  The  delay,  indeed,  was  useful  to 
him,  as  it  gave  his  hand  time  to  recover  its 
wonted  steadiness.  Nor  did  the  stranger  take 
it  ill ;  on  the  contrary,  his  good  humor 
appeared  to  return  with  the  agreeable  titilla- 
tion  of  the  shaving  brush ;  and  he  whistled 
aloud,  thereby  blowing  the  soap  from  his  lips 
upon  the  barber’s  face,  with  a  look  of  apparent 
satisfaction. 

Half  an  hour  had  now  passed  away  since 
the  latter  commenced  laying  on  the  soap,  and 
he  was  still  employed  at  this  preliminary  ope 
ration.  The  fat  man  relished  it  mightily ;  and 
far  fl'om  complaining  of  its  tediousness,  kept 
whistling  away,  and  humming  snatches  of  old 
songs,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  who  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making 
the  brush  shove  smooth  over  features  so  diver¬ 
sified  in  motion  and  expression.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  gaiety,  however,  the  shaver  did  not 
like  this  new  acquaintance.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  too  odd  about  him ;  and,  even  though 
there  had  been  nothing  remarkable,  he  could 
not,  at  once,  forget  the  egregious  insult  offered 
to  his  own  person  only  a  short  time  before. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  laughing  at  his  strange 
sallies  of  broad  humor,  he  felt  his  heart  burn¬ 
ing  with  a  wrath  which  nothing  but  genuine 
fear  prevented  from  bursting  forth.  The  whis¬ 
tling  and  singing  of  the  stranger  only  pro¬ 
duced  disgust ;  his  witticisms  drew  forth 
nothing  but  a  grin.  Every  moment  his  out¬ 
rageous  mirth  became  more  intolerable.  His 
whole  aim  seemed  to  be  to  stultify  and  ridicule 
the  unfortunate  barber,  who  continued  to  apply 
the  brush  with  a  feeling  of  agony  which  dyed 
bis  pale  check  to  a  dingy  hue,  and  lengthened 
his  gaunt  physiognomy  fully  a  couple  of 
inches. 

It  will  be  asked,  why  did  he  not  get  through 
with  bis  operation,  and  rid  himself  of  so*  trou¬ 
blesome  a  customer  T  This,  as  we  have  said, 
proceeded  from  his  dread  of  applying  the  razor 
to  the  chin  of  so  irritable  a  personage.  But 
time  quiets  all  things,  and  his  dread,  at  least, 
wore  off.  His  hand  became  steadier,  and  he 
thought  he  might  now  venture  to  finish  a  busi¬ 
ness  commenced  under  such  extraordinary 
auspices.  His  attempt  was  in  vain.  No  sooner 
had  he  ceased  applying  the  soap,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  moving  off  for  his  razor,  when  the 
loud  voice  of  his  customer  fell,  like  thunder, 
upon  his  ear,  “Brush  away,  my  old  boy — 
nothing  like  it.”  And  he  continued  humming 
these  words  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer, 
during  which  time  the  barber  was  compelled  to 
soap  his  chin  without  the  least  interval  of 
repose.  It  was  now  eleven,  as  was  indicated 
by  the  striking  of  the  college  clock. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  he  scrubbed 
away  at  the  chin  of  this  strange  character,  and 
as  yet,  he  saw  no  more  chance  of  his  labor  ter¬ 
minating  than  when  he  began.  The  same  toil¬ 
some,  never-ending  task  was  still  before  him. 
and  he  was  kept  working  at  it  as  by  some 
supernatural  agency.  It  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  get  into  a  passion  ;  the  fat  man  laughed  in 


his  face.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  a  cessation 
of  his  labor ;  the  eternal  “  brush  away,”  from 
the  mouth  of  his  tormentor,  kept  him  at  the 
work.  Still  more  vain  was  it  for  him  to  refuse  ; 
he  remembered  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
himself  for  such  an  act,  and  had,  moreover,  an 
eye  to  the  pistol  hard  by,  with  which,  doubtless, 
its  owner  would  have  enforced  compliance. 

Never  was  any  human  being  so  completely 
wretched.  He  felt  as  if  in  the  charmed  ring  of 
some  enchanter,  from  whose  precincts  it  was 
impossible  to  escape.  He  had  no  power  of  his 
own.  His  will  was  useless  ;  every  movement 
of  his  body  was  in  direct  opposition  to  its  dic¬ 
tates.  What  could  he  do  ?  If  he  stopped  one 
moment,  that  cursed  sound  of  “  brush  away  1” 
was  thundered  into  his  ears.  If  he  moved  for 
his  razor,  he  was  brought  back  by  the  same 
invoking  spell.  If  he  refused  to  shave,  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  shaved  himself.  Nay,  even 
though  he  bad  the  razor  in  his  hand,  what 
security  had  he  that  he  might  not  scratch  the 
chin  of  such  a  talkative  and  unsteady  being, 
and  thereby  get  as  a  reward  a  pistol  bullet 
through  his  brain  ?  Such  was  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  Barber  of  Gottingen  University. 

“  Brush  away  1”  cried  the  stentorian  voice  of 
the  stranger,  as  he  plunged  his  fingers  among 
his  immense  mass  of  curly  black  hair,  and 
showed,  while  he  laughed,  a  mouth  which  might 
well  nigh  have  swallowed  the  full  moon. 

“  I  can  brush  no  longer,”  said  the  barber, 
dropping  bis  bands  with  absolute  fatigue.  “  I 
have  brushed  for  more  than  an  hour  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  and  am  exhausted  beyond  endurance.” 

“  Exhausted,  say  you,  my  old  boy  1  I  shall 
cure  you  of  that.  Here,  swallow  a  little  of 
this  glorious  stuff — the  Elixer  Diaboli  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Faustus.”  So  saying,  he  drew  a  bottle  of 
red  liquid  from  his  pocket,  uncorked  it  in  an 
instant,  and  before  the  barber  was  aware,  forced 
one-half  down  his  throat.  “  Now  brush 
away.”  continued  he,  “  nothing  like  it.” 

Confounded  by  the  suddenness  of  this  action, 
the  operator  had  no  time  to  reflect  Again  did 
be  begin  bis  eternal  labor — again  was  the 
brush  loaded  with  a  supply  of  suds,  and  laid 
on  as  before.  Inspired  by  what  be  bad  swal¬ 
lowed,  he  felt  new  vigor  to  diffuse  itself 
throughout  his  body.  His  arms,  forgetting 
their  fatigue,  worked  with  refreshed  energy, 
while  the  fat  man  continued  to  bawl  out  “  brush 
away,”  and  laughed  and  grinned  alternately 
in  bis  face. 

But  although  bis  body  was  strengthened,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  the  least  glimmer  of 
satisfaction  was  communicated  to  his  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  he  became  every  moment  more 
overwhelmed  with  amazement  and  wretched¬ 
ness.  Body  and  mind  seemed  to  have  dissolved 
their  natural  connexion.  The  former  was  a 
mere  puppet,  over  which  the  latter  bad  no  con¬ 
trol.  The  unhappy  man  felt  his  misery.  He 
knew  the  utter  absurdity  of  his  conduct — he 
knew  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  an  idiot — 
a  madman — a  laughing  stock.  Yet,  with  all 
this  knowledge,  he  could  not  check  himself  in 
his  nonsensical  career;  but,  as  if  by  some 
infernal  influence,  he  continued  to  lather  tho 
face  of  his  obstreperous  customer,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  inclination  and  common  sense  could 
say  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  said  that  the  college  clock  struck 
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eleven.  Another  half  hour  passed  by,  and 
midnight  was  approaching.  The  apartment  in 
which  this  strange  scene  was  carried  on  began 
to  get  obscure,  from  the  untrimmed  lamp  and 
fading  glow  of  the  fire.  A  dim  twilight  from 
these  sources  lit  it  up,  aided  by  the  rays  of  the 
young  moon  peering  through  a  small  window, 
which  opened  into  the  college  court  Every 
moment  the  place  was  becoming  darker  and 
darker ;  and  at  last  the  barber’s  blocks,  capped 
in  their  corresponding  wigs,  and  ranged  at 
intervals  along  the  walls,  were  so  obscure  that 
they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  heads 
of  so  many  human  beings  stuck  upon  poles ; 
nothing  but  their  dark  columns  was  discerni¬ 
ble.  On  the  expiring  embers  of  the  fire  stood 
the  kettle,  still  sighing  audibly,  and  pouring 
forth  streams  of  vapor  from  its  spout 

The  scene  of  gloom  was  no  impediment  to 
the  operations  of  the  barber.  He  still  continu¬ 
ed  his  incessant  toil,  and  the  strange  man  as 
unceasingly  his  vociferations.  “  Brush  away, 
my  old  boy  1”  came  perpetually  from  his  lips, 
and  was  succeeded  invariably  by  a  long  drawn 
despairing  sigh  from  the  bosom  of  the  shaver. 
The  darkness  at  length  became  so  great,  that 
the  latter  could  with  difficulty  perceive  his  own 
brush  and  soap  box.  The  lamp  dickered  some 
score  of  times  like  a  dying  meteor,  and  then 
went  out,  while  nothing  remained  of  the  fire 
but  a  few  led  embers,  which  communicated  a 
local  glow  of  warmth,  but  scarcely  emitted  the 
slightest  ray  of  light.  The  room  was  illumin¬ 
ated  solely  by  the  faint  beams  of  the  moon, 
and  was  so  dark  that  nothing  but  the  outlines 
of  the  largest  objects,  such  as  the  chairs  and 
tables,  were  visible.  The  blocks,  long  ere  this 
time,  had  bid  themselves  in  darkness. 

As  the  gloom  became  deeper,  the  barber’s 
terror  increased.  His  hand  could  scarcely  hold 
the  brush,  with  which  he  worked  at  random, 
like  a  blind  man — sometimes  hitting,  and  some¬ 
times  missing,  the  physiognomy  of  the  stranger. 
But  though  the  darkness  thickened  around,  and 
the  college  clock  had  struck  the  twelfth  hour, 
the  latter  showed  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  His 
eternal  cry  continued  the  same,  ‘‘  brush  away, 
brush  away,  brush  away,” — that  incessant 
sound  rung  like  a  knell  of  misery  in  the  ears 
of  the  wretched  shaver.  He  even  thought 
that  he  beard  the  accursed  notes  taken  up  by 
every  object  around ;  his  blocks — his  kettle, 
seemed  instinct  with  sound.  They  all  reechoed 
it ;  the  former  with  low  and  sepulchral  notes 
from  their  wooden  sconces,  the  latter  with 
a  hissing  sound  like  that  of  a  serpent  endowed 
with  speech. 

Another  half  hour  now  passed  by,  and  at 
length  the  horrid  and  unearthly  tones  of  the 
fat  man  became  less  loud.  He  seemed  to  drop 
asleep,  and  “brush  away”  was  repeated  at 
longer  intervals,  and  in  a  deep  and  hollow 
voice.  It  never  ceased,  however,  but  was 
uttered  with  much  less  rapidity  than  at  first. 
He  began  to  snore ;  and  between  each,  a  long 
deeply  drawn  “  b-r-u-s-h-a-way  ”  was  heard  to 
proceed  from  his  bosom,  as  from  the  bottom  of 
a  tomb !  the  blocks  and  the  kettles  also  remur- 
mured  the  tones  with  kindred  slowness.  In  all 
this  there  was  something  inexpressibly  fright¬ 
ful  ;  and  a  cloud  passing  before  the  moon,  and 
thereby  leaving  the  chamber  in  profound  dark¬ 


ness,  the  barber  found  himself  overwhelmed 
with  unutterable  dread. 

There  was  not  a  soul  present  but  himself  and 
his  fearful  companion.  His  house  opened  into 
the  college  churchyard,  which  was  a  dismal 
place,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  regularly 
locked  in  each  evening.  Every  circumstance, 
therefore,  contributed  to  render  his  situation 
more  appalling.  There  was  no  one  at  hand  to 
relieve  him  of  his  distress ;  no  one  to  hear  him 
should  he  invoke  their  aid.  There  was  even 
no  way  of  escape  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  out ;  the  lofty  (wall  of  the  cemetery  ren¬ 
dered  that  a  hopeless  undertaking. 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  ply  at  his  endless 
task.  The  least  pause  brought  on  increased 
exclamations  from  the  stranger.  While  he 
lathered  him  with  rapidity,  he  was  compara¬ 
tively  silent ;  but  on  any  occasional  pause 
from  fatigue,  the  cries  became  redoubled  in 
loudness  and  rapidity.  Times  without  number 
was  he  obliged  to  shift  the  brush  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  from  actual  exhaustion.  It  wsis  in 
vain ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  termination  to  his 
efforts.  If  he  relaxed  a  moment,  he  was  sure 
to  be  recalled  by  the  incessant  “  brush  away  1” 
of  the  mysterious  man. 

Such  intolerable  misery  he  could  not  endure. 
Human  nature,  in  the  person  of  the  barber, 
was  taxed  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  refused  to 
do  more.  The  anguish  he  sustained  gave  him 
courage,  and  stepping  aside  all  at  once,  he 
made  to  the  door,  intending  to  effect  his  escape. 
Alas !  scarcely  had  he  advanced  a  yard  toward 
the  threshold,  when  a  “  brush  away  I”  louder 
than  he  had  yet  heard,  fell  upon  him  like  a 
thunderbolt,  and  froze  the  very  spirits  within 
him.  He  returned  to  his  task,  and  commenced 
brushing  the  beard  of  the  fat  man  as  before. 
The  cries  of  this  personage  now  became  more 
loud  than  they  had  been  for  the  last  half  hour. 
His  slumbers  seemed  to  be  broken,  and  he 
resumed  with  unabated  vigor,  his  old  system 
of  singing  and  whistiing  and  laughing  fear¬ 
fully. 

“  Brush  away !”  continued  he  with  his  intol¬ 
erable  laugh.  “Ain’t  fatigued,  I  hope,  my 
old  boy  T  Will  you  have  another  taste  of  my 
elixer,  eh 

“  We  are  more  in  need  of  lights  than  of 
elixers,”  ejaculated  the  barber,  with  an  effort 
which  it  cost  him  all  his  skill  to  accomplish. 

“  Brush  away,  then,  and  we  shall  not  want 
light  There’s  a  brace  of  them  for  you.  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  finer,  old  boy  ?” 

The  barber  started  back  a  fathom  with  amaze¬ 
ment  ;  and  well  he  might,  for  in  the  midst  of 
the  darkness  he  beheld  two  horrid  luminous 
eyes  glaring  upon  him.  They  were  those  of 
the  man,  and  seemed  lighted  up  with  that  hide¬ 
ous  spectral  glow  which  is  to  be  seen  floating 
in  cemeteries  and  other  places  of  corruption. 
The  unnatural  glare  made  his  whole  head  visi¬ 
ble.  His  face,  so  far  as  the  soap  permitted  its 
tints  to  be  seen,  was  flushed  to  the  color  of  deep 
crimson.  His  dark  hair  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  sable  snakes  ;  and  when  he  laughed, 
the  whole  inside  of  his  mouth  and  throat  resem¬ 
bled  red  hot  iron,  and  looked  like  the  entrance 
to  a  furnace  within  his  entrails.  Nor  was  the 
breath  which  emanated  from  this  source  endur¬ 
able  ;  it  was  hot,  suffocating,  and  sulphurous, 
as  if  concocted  m  the  bottom  of  hell.  Such  a 


hideous  spectacle  was  more  than  the  barber 
could  endure.  It  gave  speed  to  his  feet ;  and 
dashing  down  his  brush  and  soap  box,  he 
rushed  out  at  the  door,  in  an  agony  of  despe¬ 
ration. 

Away  he  ran  through  the  churchyard,  into 
which,  as  we  have  said,  his  door  opened. 
Nothing  was  capable  of  impeding  his  progress. 
He  leaped  over  the  hillocks,  tombstones,  ditches, 
and  everything  that  stood  in  his  way.  Never 
was  terror  so  thoroughly  planted  in  the  heart 
of  a  human  being.  He  had  not  been  half  a 
minute  out,  however,  when  his  ears  were  salu¬ 
ted  with  one  of  the  stranger’s  horrible  laughs, 
and  with  his  still  more  horrible  “  brush  away !” 
In  another  moment  he  heard  foot-steps  coming 
after  him,  which  made  him  accelerate  his  speed. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  ;  the  steps  behind  gained 
upon  him,  and,  on  looking  back,  he  beheld,  to 
his  horror,  the  fat  man — his  fhee  covered  with 
soap  suds — the  towel  tucked  under  his  chin — 
his  hat  off,  and  the  horseman’s  pistols  in  his 
hands.  He  laughed ;  and  roared  out,  “  brush 
away!”  as  he  pursued  the  wretched  shaver, 
with  a  speed  miraculous  for  a  man  of  his 
nnwieldly  size.  The  moon  which  shone  bright¬ 
ly  at  this  time,  rendered  every  object  tolerably 
distinct 

Pushed  to  desperation,  the  barber  turned  his 
foot-steps  toward  the  tower  of  the  steeple,  the 
door  of  which  stood  wide  open.  He  entered 
and  endeavored  to  close  it  behind  him.  It  was 
too  late ;  the  other  was  close  at  his  heels,  and 
forced  himself  in.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  Our  fugitive  mounted  the  stair  of  the 
tower,  and  ascended  with  the  rapidity  of  light¬ 
ning.  There  was  a  door  nine  stories  up,  which 
opened  on  an  outside  terrace  upon  the  top. 
Could  he  only  gain  this,  all  would  be  well,  as 
he  could  lock  the  door  outwardly,  and  exclude 
his  pursuer  from  coming  farther.  His  exertions 
to  achieve  this  were  tremendous,  but  without 
much  success ;  for,  about  a  yard  behind  him, 
he  heard  the  steps  and  unnatural  laugh,  and 
“brush  awayl”  of  the  stranger.  He  even 
saw  the  light  of  his  phosphorescent  eye,  glaring 
upon  the  dark  stair  of  the  tower,  as  he  came 
behind  him.  Every  effort  was  in  vain.  The 
barber  mounted  the  topmost  step  and  pushed 
through  the  door — the  fat  man  did  the  same. 

They  were  now  on  the  terrace — above  them 
rose  the  church  spire  to  a  hundred  and  thirty 
feet — below  them  yawned  a  gulph  of  as  many 
more !  The  first  salutation  of  the  stranger  to 
his  companion  was  a  hideous  laugh,  followed 
by,  “  brush  away — nothing  like  shaving 
The  barber,  meanwhile,  stood  as  far  removed 
from  him  as  possible — the  monument  of  pale 
despair.  His  teeth  chattered,  his  knees  knocked 
together,  and  he  knelt  down  with  the  agony  of 
terror. 

“  Ha,  ha  I”  exclaimed  his  tormentor ;  “  what 
dost  thou  now  think,  old  boy  ?  Brush  away ! 
come,  give  me  a  scrubbing  till  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — only  five  hours  more — nothing  more — 
nothing  like  a  little  wholesome  exercise.” 
He  coocluded  with  one  of  his  intolerable 
laughs. 

“  Brush  away,”  continued  he,  holding  his 
sides  and  laughing  at  the  mortal  fear  of  the 
barber,  “  Out  with  thy  lather  box  and  thy 
brush,  man ;  where  are  they,  old  beard 
scraper  t” 
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“  I  have  thrown  them  away,”  muttered  the 
terrified  shaver 

“Thrown  them  away!  dunder  and  blixen, 
then  I  have  a  good  mind  to  throw  thee  away 
also !  A  toss  from  the  tower  would  be  a  mighty 
prettv  thing  to  look  at  in  such  a  fine  moonlight 
morning.” 

So  saying,  he  took  hold  of  the  barber  by  the 
nose,  and  as  he  knelt  for  mercy,  lifted  him  up 
with  perfect  ease,  and  held  him  with  arm’s 
length  over  the  terrace.  The  poor  man’s 
alarm  at  being  poised  by  the  beak  over  such  a 
tremendous  gulph  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  He  kicked,  and  threw  out  his  long 
arms  to  and  fro,  like  a  spider  on  the  rack.  He 
roared  aloud  for  mercy  as  well  as  his  pinched 
nose  would  admit  of— promised  to  shave 
his  honor  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life — men¬ 
tioned  the  destitute  condition  in  which  his  wife 
and  family  would  be  left  by  his  death,  and 
made  use  of  every  tender  argument  to  soften 
the  heart.  It  was  in  vain — the  fat  man  was 
not  to  be  moved  ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  appeals  he  opened  his  thump 
and  fore  finger  by  which  the  barber  was  held. 
The  nose  slipped  down  from  between  them,  and 
Its  owner,  body  and  soul,  tumbled  headlong 
through  the  abyss  of  space,  a  descent  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  Down,  down,  down 
he  went,  whirling  round  about  like  a  shuttle¬ 
cock,  sometimes  his  feet  being  upward,  some¬ 
times  his  head.  During  these  multiplied  cir- 
cumrygations,  he  had  occasional  glimpes  of  his 
adversary  above  him.  There  be  beheld  him 
leaning  over  the  terrace,  with  his  soapy  face 
and  the  towel  before  him.  holding  his  sides  and 
laughing  with  inconceivable  vigor — while  every 
now  and  then  he  could  hear  the  bated  “  brush 
away,”  coming  from  his  lips.  But  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  scenes  which  greeted  him,  was 
the  glare  of  bis  ghastly  eyes,  which  shot  down 
spectral  glancch,  and  seemid  like  sepulchral 
lights  to  illuminate  him  on  hisdescent.  Dread 


ful  were  the  feelings  of  the  barber  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  ground.  His  frame  shuddered 
convulsively — his  breath  came  fast — he  felt 
almost  Buffocated,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions,  like  a  snail  within 
its  shell. 

The  fatal  moment  came  at  last  when  he  was 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  but,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  gravitation,  the  nearer  he  approached  the 
earth  the  more  slow  his  descent  became.  At 
last  it  was  so  gentle,  that  he  seemed  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  air.  Some  good  angel  had  caught 
him  in  his  fall,  and,  instead  of  being  shivered 
to  atoms,  he  was  borne  as  on  the  wings  of  light 
music  to  the  ground.  On  turning  round  be  felt 
some  gentle  one  reposing  beside  him.  It  was 
his  wife.  Worthy  couple !  they  were  snug  in 
bed  together:  and  the  barber  found  to  his 
inexpressible  satisfaction,  that  he  bad  been 
dreaming. 


CAPTURE  OF  ANKA.1VON. 

The  death  of  Phillip,  the  Wampanoag  chief, 
virtually  ended  the  long  and  bloody  war  which 
he  had  waged  against  the  colonies  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  although  a  few  of  the  chiefs  whom  he  had 
drawn  into  the  conspiracy,  still  kept  up  hosti¬ 
lities.  Annawon,  one  of  his  principal  chiefs, 
with  a  band  of  warriors,  still  ranged  the  woods, 
occasionally  making  predatory  excursions, 
alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  keeping  them  in 
a  state  of  constant  fear  and  excitement  Hav¬ 
ing  settled,  or  taken  up  his  quarters,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Swanzey,  the  residents  of  that 
neighborhood  sent  for  the  celebrated  Captain 
Church,  to  come  and  capture  them.  With  a 
limited  number  of  troops,  the  brave  soldier  im¬ 
mediately  undertook  the  task.  Having  reached 
the  neighborhood,  on  the  28th  of  August,  167C, 
and  captured  a  small  party  of  warriors,  one  of 
them,  whose  life  was  spared,  offered  to  lead  the 
captain  to  Annawon's  retreat.  He  led  the 
party  through  swamps  and  thickets,  until 


about  sundown,  when  he  ordered  a  stop,  and 
informed  Church  that  about  this  time  the  chief¬ 
tain  sent  out  scouts  to  see  if  there  were  any 
indications  of  approaching  danger,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  would  not  be  safe  to  move  until  it 
began  to  grow  dark.  The  party,  therefore, 
kept  close,  until  the  shades  of  night  should 
protect  their  advance,  and  then  under  direction 
of  their  pilot,  crept  forward,  feeling  their  way 
as  they  went,  and  careful  not  to  make  any 
noise  by  which  to  alarm  the  enemy.  The  sound 
of  pounding  sorn  in  a  mortar  at  length  warned 
them  that  they  were  approaching  the  vicinity 
of  Annawon’s  quarters.  Crawling  forward  on 
his  bands  and  knees,  to  rcconnoiter,  Church 
reached  the  brow  of  a  precipitous  rock,  which 
rose  abruptly  about  thirty  feet,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  discovered,  by  the  light  of  their  fires, 
an  encampment  of  a  party  of  Indians.  Two 
other  parties  were  encamped  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  as  Church  discovered  by  the 
fires  which  were  seen  scattered  about  on  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  which  extended  in  front 
and  on  either  side  of  the  rock.  Against  this 
rock  a  tree  had  been  felled,  and  branches  piled 
up  against  it,  forming  a  very  comfortable 
arbor  or  wigwam.  This,  Church  was  informed, 
was  Annawon’s  quarters ;  and  here  be  dwelt, 
with  his  son  and  several  of  his  principal  men 
Near  this  hut  were  discovered  their  guns, 
which  were  piled  up  against  a  stick  which 
rested  in  the  crotches  of  other  sticks,  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  were  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  mat  which  had  been  thrown  over 
them  Several  Indians  were  scattered  about . 
meat  was  cooking  on  spits  before  their  fires 
and  a  squaw  was  busily  engaged  in  pounding 
com,  which  afterward  served  for  supper  for  the 
captors.  The  captive  Indian  informed  Church 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  approaching, 
than  by  climbing  down  the  face  ot  the  rock,  in 
full  view  of  the  camp ;  that  he  and  all  others 
were  ordered  to  come  that  way,  and  none  were 
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allowed  to  approach  from  any  other  direction 
without  danger  of  being  shot.  The  captain 
was  forced,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  stratagem  to 
reach  the  pile  of  guns  without  being  discovered. 
He  ordered  the  captive  Indian  and  a  squaw  to 
go  forward  with  baskets  on  their  shoulders,  to 
mislead  Annawon,  while  he  and  his  men  crept 
down  under  their  shadowa  This  ruse  was 
perfectly  successful.  Annawon,  seeing  the 
Indians,  returning,  as  he  supposed,  from  their 
scout,  took  no  notice  of  them,  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  followed  close  in  their  footsteps,  lowering 
themselves  from  crag  to  crag  by  the  aid  of  the 
branches  of  trees  which  grew  in  the  crevicea 
The  noise  made  by  the  squaw  in  pounding  corn 
facilitated  their  advance,  and  when  she  ceased 
pounding,  to  turn  the  corn,  they  ceased  to  pro¬ 
ceed  until  she  recommenced  pounding.  In  this 
way  they  crept  stealthily  down.  Church  keep¬ 
ing  directly  behind  the  two  Indians,  until  he 
bad  nearly  reached  the  muskets.  Young  Anna- 
won  was  reclining  on  the  ground  between  him 
and  the  stack,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  over 
him  to  reach  it  As  Church  sprang  forward, 
the  lad,  discovering  him,  wbipt  his  blanket 
over  his  head,  and  shrunk  into  a  heap,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “Owannux/”  (Englishmen!)  The  active 
captain  stepped  over  his  prostrate  body,  and 
seized  the  muskets,  while  Annawon,  springing 
on  his  haunches,  and  discovering  Church, 
exclaimed,  “Howoh!”  signifying,  “I  am 
taken.”  There  was  no  possibility  of  escape, 
and  supposing  the  English  to  be  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  they  really  were,  he  reseated  himself 
in  silence,  and  before  he  was  undeceived,  his 
whole  party  were  prisoners.  Church  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  parties  to  capture  the  other  camps. 
They  knew  not  of  Annawon’s  being  a  prisoner, 
until  it  was  announced  to  them  that  Captain 
Church  had  surrounded  them  with  his  army, 
and  that  resistance  was  certain  death,  while,  if 
they  yielded  at  once,  quarter  would  b«  given 
them.  They  readily  did  so,  and  after  deliver¬ 
ing  up  their  muskets  and  hatchets,  were 
marched  to  head-quarters.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  without  bloodshed,  was  a 
numerous  band  of  warriors  captured  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  by  a  simple  ruse,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  firm  and  determined  bravery. 

Annawon  entertained  his  captor  with  "  cow 
beef”  and  “  taubut,”  or  hominy,  and  was  very 
communicative,  telling  him  that  now  that  he 
was  captured,  he  supposed  that  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  as  he  was  the  last  of  Phillip’s  chief¬ 
tains.  After  supper.  Church  stationed  his  men 
as  sentinels  around  the  camp,  informing  them 
that,  as  he  bad  had  no  sleep  for  thirty-six  hours, 
he  would  lie  down  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
then  he  would  relieve  them.  He  laid  down 
between  Annawon  and  bis  son,  but  sleep  would 
not  visit  his  eyes,  and  he  soon  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  his  guards  were  all  asleep.  Anna- 
won  felt  no  more  like  sleep  than  his  captor, 
and  after  a  time  he  rose  and  went  out,  which 
Church  supposed  to  be  a  common  occasion. 
He  soon  returned,  however,  and  brought  to  the 
captain  all  of  Phillip’s  royalties,  consisting  of 
large  and  handsome  belts  of  wampum,  sashes 
and  other  ornaments,  with  two  hornesof  glazed 
powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket,  all.  of  which 
ho  presented  to  him.  saying,  “  These  are  all  of 
riiillip’s  effects;  and  I  consider  myself  happy 
111  giving  them  to  you.  You  have  killed  Phil¬ 


lip,  and  conquered  his  country,  and  thereforr 
these  things  belong  to  you.” 

They  spent  the  night  together  in  conversation, 
and  the  chief  entertained  the  captain  with 
anecdotes  of  his  prowess  in  the  various  wars 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  under  Asuhme- 
quin,  Phillip’s  father.  In  the  morning,  the 
captives  were  assembled,  and  the  whole  started 
on  their  return.  On  their  way,  they  met  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Howland  at  a  place  where  Church  had 
appointed  to  meet  him  previous  to  the  capture. 
Howland  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  captain 
had  already  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  felt 
somewhat  chagrined  that  he  had  had  no  part 
in  the  capture.  Stopping  at  Taunton  over 
night.  Church  took  Annawon  and  some  of  his 
principal  chiefs,  and  his  own  men,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were 
sent  to  Plymouth,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Howland.  Annawon  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  tried  for  conspiracy 
against  the  English,  and  put  to  death,  much  to 
the  grief  of  Captain  Church,  who  desired  to 
save  him.  It  is  true,  he  bad  not  promised  him 
his  life  when  he  took  him,  but  he  trusted  to 
his  influence  to  accomplish  the  object.  His 
mediation  came  too  late,  however,  and  the 
chief  was  beheaded. 

•  •TIMK  FOR  BRO.*> 

BT  XKNITn. 

‘  Tun  for  bod  I” — the  weary  day 
With  iU  toils  has  passed  away — 

Sol  has  wrapped  his  forehead  bright 
In  the  curtains  of  the  night, 

And  his  glorious  lamp  again 
Lowered  behind  the  western  main, 

Learing  all  heaven’s  pure  expanse 
Radiant  with  his  parting  glance. 

Just  a  few  faint  stars  are  seen 
Ranged  around  the  midnight  queen, 

A  select  and  glorious  band. 

Who  alone  may  waiting  stand. 

Near  their  Empress  of  the  night, 

Bearing  up  their  urns  of  light. 

Her  majestic  path  to  cheer 
Till  the  shadows  disappear. 

“Timofor  bed  I” — the  folded  flowers 
Hang  their  heads  in  forest  bowers  ; — 

Nestled  in  each  downy  nest 
Day’s  sweet  warblers  calmly  rest 
And  the  night  bird’s  plaintive  hymn 
Echoes  through  the  forest  dim — 

Dewdrop  on  the  birchen  bough 
In  the  star  beams  sparkle  now — 

Scarce  a  zephyr  stirs  the  rose 
So  profound  is  Earth's  repose. 

“  Time  for  bed  I  ’ — put  by  thy  books 
Learner !  with  thy  studious  looks. 

Poet ! — lay  thy  pen  away — 

Candle  light  will  spoil  thy  lay. 

Leave  it  till  the  morning  hours. 

Come  with  sunshine  for  the  flowers. 

Leave  it  till  from  shrub  and  tree 
Birds  pour  forth  the  minstrelsy — 

Till  the  sun  on  wood  and  wokl 
Turns  the  drops  of  dew  to  gold — 

Till  the  bee  comes  forth  to  sip 
Nectar  from  the  flow’ret'slip  , — 

Then,  with  joy,  and  light,  and  love. 

All  around  thee  and  above— 

With  sweet  flowers  beside  thee  springing— 

And  glad  music  round  thee  ringing— 

Thou  mayest  tune  thy  joyous  lays 
Unto  higher  notes  of  praise. 

‘‘■nme  for  bed  I’’— thou  man  of  toil ! — 

Why  consume  the  midnight  oil  f — 

Night  was  made  for  slumbers  bleat. 

Thou  art  weary,  therefore  rest 


“  Time  for  bed  I” — poor  “  Martha  I”  thou 
Long  enough  hast  labored  now, 

All  the  day’s  bright  hours  are  numbered 
Yet  art  thou  “  with  toiling  cumbered — ” 

Lay  that  tedious  work  away 
HU  the  blest  return  of  day. 

Thou  art  care-worn  and  oppressed, 

Thou  art  weary,  “  Martha,”  rest  I 

“  Time  for  bed  I”— shut  up  the  stove. 

To  Its  place  the  table  move. 

Lay  the  books  mto  their  case. 

Wheel  the  sofa  to  its  place, 

Wind  the  clock,  brush  up  the  floor, 

Cloae  the  shutters,  lock  the  door, — 

That  wiU  dc^pnt  out  the  hght— 

Toil  and  trouble,  aU  good  night  i 

THB  BATTIiE  OF  THE  FALLiEBr  TIMBER. 

The  defeat  of  St  Clair,  spread  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  country,  and  the  consequencea  of 
that  terrible  disaster  were  appalling  in  the 
extreme.  The  Indians,  emboldened  by  their 
success,  poured  down  in  augmented  numbers 
upon  the  unfortunate  settlers  of  the  whole 
north-western  border,  and  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  incidents  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  frontiers,  occurred  during  the  year  which 
followed  that  mournful  event  British  emissa¬ 
ries  were  continually  busy  in  stirring  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  a  deadly  hostility  toward 
the  Americans,  and  it  was  determined  after 
every  effort  to  restore  peace  had  failed,  to  strike 
a  blow  which  should  be  flnal.  Wayne,  the 
hero  of  Stony  Point,  was  selected  to  command 
an  expedition  to  the  Indian  country,  and  offer 
them  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  Tanght 
by  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  of  the 
necessity  of  moving  with  great  caution,  Wayne 
did  not  leave  Fort  Recovery — the  post  where 
his  command  rendezvoused,  until  his  prepara¬ 
tions  were  complete,  not  only  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  but  to  retain  possession  of  what¬ 
ever  he  might  conquer.  It  was  the  8th  of 
August,  therefore,  before  he  reached  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Au-Glazier  and  the  Miamis  of  the 
Lakes,  in  which  vicinity  was  situated  the  most 
important  towns  and  villages  of  the  hostile 
tribea  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  rapids,  and 
fifty  miles  within  the  prescribed  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  British  posses¬ 
sions,  Governor  Simcoe,  of  Upper  Canada,  had 
erected  a  fortress,  around  which  had  stssembled 
a  body  of  upward  of  two  thousand  Indian  war¬ 
riors  of  the  following  nations,  viz. :  the  Miamis, 
Wyandots,  Pottawattemies,  Delawares,  Shawa- 
nese,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Senecas.  Wayne, 
or  Black  Snake,  as  he  had  been  called  by  the 
Indians ;  determined  to  surprise  their  villages, 
and  for  this  purpose,  he  commenced  cutting,  or 
rather  opening,  two  old  roads  in  a  different 
direction,  to  mislead  the  Indians.  His  strata¬ 
gem  was  foiled,  however,  by  the  desertion  of  a 
villain  by  the  name  of  Newman,  who  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  informing  them  not  only  of 
Wayne’s  design,  but  of  the  strength  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  American  forces.  Little  Turtle, 
the  leader  of  the  Indian  tribes,  thereupon  with¬ 
drew  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  made  dis¬ 
positions  for  giving  battle  to  his  opponent. 
Finding  his  scheme  for  surprising  them  thwarted, 
and  anxious  still  to  hold  out  the  olive-branch 
of  peace,  Wayne  sent  Christian  Miller,  who 
had  been  brought  up  among  the  Indians,  and 
spoke  their  language  with  fluency,  to  offer 
them  terms  of  accommodation  Miller  was 
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loth  to  nndertake  the  hazardous  enterprise,  but 
upon  the  assurance  that  the  prisoners  then  in 
the  hands  of  Wayne,  should  be  held  as  hostages 
until  his  return,  he  at  length  consented  to  go* 
He  was  received  with  a  very  ill  grace,  and  his 
life  threatened.  Assuring  them,  however,  that 
every  prisoner  in  the  American  army  would  be 
sacrificed,  if  he  should  not  return  before  the  16th. 
they  sent  him  back  with  a  message  to  Wayne,  to 
the  effect,  that  if  he  would  wait  where  he  was 
for  ten  days,  they  would  then  decide.  Wayne 
had.  however,  already  taken  up  his  line  of 
march,  and  met  Miller  on  his  return,  and  rightly 
judging  that  the  message  he  bore  was  only 
intended  to  gain  time,  he  pushed  on  until  he 
found  himself,  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
three  columns,  extending  from  the  river  some 
miles  into  the  country,  at  right  angles  with  the 
stream.  The  position  selected,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  presen¬ 
ted  serious  obstacles  to  the  attackiug  forces. 
A  tornado  had  svt’cpt  over  the  ground  at  a 
remote  period,  leveling  large  trees  in  its  course, 
which,  with  the  underbrush  that  had  grown  up 
around  them,  formed  a  natural  breastwork, 
impenetrable  to  cavalry,  and  almost  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  the  infantry. 

Throwing  up  a  small  field-work  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  his  magazines,  the  American  comman¬ 
der  advanced  to  the  attack  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  in  the  following  order,  as  taken  from 
Wayne’s  own  report  of  the  battle  ; — 

“  The  legion  was  on  the  right,  its  flank  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Maumee,  one  brigade  of  mounted 
volunteers  on  the  left,  and  the  other  in  the 
rear.  A  select  battalion  of  mounted  men  under 
Major  Price,  moved  in  front  to  give  timely 
notice  for  the  troops  to  form  in  case  of  action, 
it  being  yet  undetermined  whether  the  Indians 
would  decide  for  peace  or  war. 

After  advancing  about  flve  miles.  Major 
Price  received  so  brisk  a  fire  from  the  enemy, 


secreted  in  the  woods  and  tall  grass,  as  to  force 
him  to  fall  back.  The  legion  was  immediately 
formed  in  two  lines,  principally  in  a  close  thick 
wood,  which  extended  for  miles  on  our  left,  and 
for  a  very  considerable  distance  in  front.  •  •  * 
The  savages  were  formed  in  three  lines,  within 
supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and  extend¬ 
ing  for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  river.  I  soon 
discovered  from  the  weight  of  the  fire  and  the 
extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in 
full  force  in  front,  in  possession  of  their  favorite 
ground,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  our  left  flank. 

I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to 
advance  and  support  the  first ;  and  directed 
Major  General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  savages,  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  mounted  volunteers  by  a  circuitous  route  ; 
at  the  same  time,  1  ordered  the  front  line  to 
advance  and  charge  with  trailed  arms,  rouse 
the  Indians  from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  when  up,  to  deliver  a  close 
and  well  directed  fire  on  their  backs,  followed 
by  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them  time 
to  load  again.  I  also  ordered  Captain  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  commanded  the  leginary  cavalry,  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  next  the  river, 
which  afforded  a  very  favorable  field  for  that 
corps  to  act  in.  All  these  orders  were  executed 
with  spirit  and  promptitude  ;  but  such  was  the 
impetuosity  of  the  charge  by  the  first  line  of 
infantry,  that  the  Indians  and  Canadian  militia 
and  volunteers,  were  driven  from  all  their 
coverts  in  so  short  a  time,  that  although  all 
possible  exertions  were  used  by  the  officers  of 
the  second  line  of  the  legion,  and  by  Generals 
Scott,  Todd  and  Barbee,  of  the  mounted  volun¬ 
teers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but  part  of 
each  could  get  up  in  season  to  participate  in 
the  action :  the  enemy  being  driven,  in  the 
course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles  through 
the  thick  woods  already  mentioned,  by  less 
than  one-half  their  number.  This  horde  of 
savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned  themselves 


to  flight,  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay, 
leaving  our  victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  termina¬ 
ted  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the 
British  garrison.” 

Wayne  returned  to  Fort  Defiance,  on  the 
27th,  laying  waste  and  destroying  the  Indian 
villages  and  corn-fields  on  his  route,  and  such 
was  the  suffering  and  misery  occasioned  by  the 
battle  and  subsequent  devastations,  that  the 
various  tribes  were  glad  to  sue  for  that  peace 
they  had  so  recently  spurned,  and  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  (negotiated  soon  after)  gave  security 
and  quiet  to  the  frontiers  for  many  years. 
- -»<»>«■* 

Philosophical  Analysis  of  Dancing. — The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  seems  to  me 
to  be  only  this :  A  party  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  (who  elsewhere  pass  for  intelligent  and 
rational  beings)  assemble  at  the  ball-room. 
They  soon  array  themselves  in  opposite  lines. 
Presently  a  young  lady  jumps  up  from  the  floor, 
shakes  one  foot,  and  comes  down  again.  Again 
she  springs  up,  and  the  other  foot  quivers. 
Then  she  turns  round  in  her  place,  springs  up, 
and  shakes  both  her  feet.  Her  intelligent  part¬ 
ner  opposite  performs  the  same  operations. 
Then  both  rush  forward  and  seize  each  other's 
hand,  jump  up  again,  shake  their  feet  and  stand 
still.  The  next  lady  and  gentleman  very 
rationally  and  soberly  followed  the  example 
just  set  them,  jumping,  shaking  and  turning, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  ;  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  black  Culfee  sits  in  the  corner 
yonder,  drawing  a  horse-hair  across  a  catgut. 

!  - ».!#>.< - 

Pkopeb  Stcdt  of  Mankind.— -Phpe  may  say 
“  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  but 
give  me  woman.  No  etherial  angel  cut  from  a 
cloud,  and  with  a  moonlieam  for  a  petticoat, 
girdled  with  a  raintiow,  and  rectified  with  a 
piece  of  blue  sky  ;  but  dear,  tangible,  palpable, 
lovely  woman— a  form  in  which  passion  is  fed 
by  sentiment,  fire  tempered  by  softness — all 
that  Rousseau  could  imagine,  Byron  describe,  or 
Titian  paint. 
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very  early  ages.  Wagons  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  knowledge  of  wheels  was  common  at  a 
most  remote  period.  It  is  farther  known  that 
the  making  of  wheels  formed  a  distinct  trade 
among  the  citizens  of  Thebes,  in  ancient  Egypt, 
three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  Wheels  dimin* 
ish  friction,  and  also  surmount  obstacles  or 
inequalities  of  the  road  with  more  advantage 
than  bodies  of  any  other  form,  in  their  place, 
could  do.  The  friction  is  diminished  by  trans- 
fering  it  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
center  of  the  wheel,  or  rather,  to  the  place  of 
contact  between  the  axle-tree  and  the  box  of  the 
wheel ;  so  that  it  is  lessened  by  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  lever,  ia  the  proportion  which 
the  diameter  of  the  axle-tree  bears  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  wheel.  The  rubbing  surfaces,  also, 
being  kept  polished  and  smeared  with  some 
unctuous  substance,  are  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  resist  friction.  In  like  manner, 
the  common  obstacles  that  present  themselves 
on  the  public  roads  are  surmounted  by  a  wheel 
with  peculiar  facility.  As  soon  as  the  wheel 
strikes  against  a  stone,  or  similar  hard  body,  it 
is  converted  into  a  lever  for  lifting  the  load 
over  the  resisting  object. 

The  chief  obstacles  which  oppose  locomotion 
or  change  of  place,  are  gravity,  collision,  air 
and  friction — the  last  of  which  is,  in  most  cases, 
a  consequence  of  the  first  Gravity  confines  all 
terrestrial  bodies  against  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  which  compose  them.  Most  kinds 
of  mechanism,  both  natural  and  artificial,  which 
assist  locomotioi^  are  arrangements  for  obvi¬ 
ating  the  effects  of  gravity  and  friction.  Ani¬ 
mals  that  walk  obviate  friction  by  substi¬ 
tuting  points  of  their  bodies,  instead  of  large 
surfaces,  and  upon  these  points  they  turn,  as 
upon  centers,  for  the  length  of  each  step,  rais¬ 
ing  themselves  wholly  or  partly  from  the 
ground  in  successive  arcs,  instead  of  drawing 
themselves  along  the  surface. 
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tions,  the  examination  of  which,  with  the  aid 
of  our  description,  will,  we  trust,  effectually 
present  the  subject  to  any  mind  of  ordinary 
capacity. 

Undoubtedly,  among  the  earliest  of  man’s 
ideas  was  a  wish  for  locomotivity  ;  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  nature  with  organs,  which,  by  struc¬ 
ture  and  situation,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  Instinct  to  move  from  place 
to  place  must  have  been  immediately  developed. 
Nearly  identical  with  the  moving  of  his  body, 
it  is  fair  to  presume,  was  the  desire  to  convey 
such  articles  of  food  or  other  conveniences  that 
came  in  his  possession  at  that  time,  the  only 
means  of  which  transfer  was  thus  afforded  by 
his  physical  developments.  In  his  first  ad¬ 
vances,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  aid  received 
from  artificial  resources,  were  of  the  rudest 
kind,  as  is  stili  the  case  among  many 
Nomadic  tribes  in  those  countries,  where  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  useful  arts. 
Perhaps  the  primitive  and  most  degrading 
species  of  artificial  conveyance  that  seems  to 
have  been  practiced,  was  the  employment  of 
human  labor,  in  bearing  litters  and  palanquins, 
specimens,  of  which  on  a  scale  of  barbarous 
splendor,  are  now  seen  in  India,  Burmah,  and 
China. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  improvement  in 
modes  of  transport  was  the  substitution  of  brute 
for  human  labor  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  value  of  this  practice  could  not 
have  been  long  in  being  pressed  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  We  find  the  term  “  beasts  of 
burden”  used  in  the  most  ancient  records — the 
animals  meant  being  the  ass,  the  horse,  or  the 
camel.  No  trace,  however,  exists  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  from  burden  to  draught,  though  it  also  must 
have  been  in  very  early  times.  The  ass  and 
horse  are  equally  adapted  to  carrying  or 
drawing,  but  the  camel  exerts  its  power  only 
by  carrying.  Draught  is  alone  suitable  for 
the  reindeer  and  ox,  the  back  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  not  being  adapted  by  nature  for  bearing 
burdens.  For  moving  weights  over  the  com¬ 
mon  ground,  with  asperities  and  inequalities  of 
substance  and  structure,  no  piece  of  inert 
mechanism  is  so  favorably  adopted  as  the 
wheel-carriage.  It  was  introduced  into  use  in 
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THE  TRANSPORTATION  OP  FASSENOERS  AND  WARES. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOBRIS  LOCOHOTITB  WOBRS. 

AifON'o  the  vast  advances  of  the  wonderful 
age  in  which  we  live,  none  is  more  startling  or 
more  effective  in  the  grand  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  than  the  more  recent  improvements  in 
the  modes  of  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  goods,  and  the  rapid  transmission  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  In  the  latter,  the  electric  telegraph 
may  be  said  to  have  annihilated  time  and 
space  ;  while  in  the  former,  by  the  locomotive 
engine — that  great  triumph  of  science  and 
mechanism,  in  the  construction  of  which,  it 
would  almost  appear  that  inanimate  wood  and 
metal  was  endowed  with  human  intelligence 
and  sagacity — localities  that  before  could  only 
be  reached  by  tedious  and  expensive  journeys, 
are  brought,  as  it  were,  in  our  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  the  time  consumed  in  reaching  them 
are  as  an  hour  now,  to  a  day  formerly  ;  thus, 
while  intelligence  is  diffused,  an  impulse  is 
given  to  commerce,  each  of  which  advantages 
most  powerfully  affects  the  condition  of  the 
people.  The  benefits  of  cheap  and  quick  com¬ 
munication  to  a  great  commercial  State  are  too 
evident  to  be  enlarged  upon.  Time  and  money 
are  thus  most  importantly  saved  ;  and  the  rapid 
and  economical  transit  of  goods,  by  lessening 
their  cost,  enables  the  humblest  to  partake  of 
comforts  which  were  formerly  considered  as 
luxuries  only  for  the  rich. 

Our  purpose  in  the  present  article  is,  to 
examine  and  review  some  of  the  various  modes 
of  locomotion  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
time  to  the  present  day,  abd  to  present  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  locomotive  engine,  with  a  thorough 
description  of  its  manufacture  and  the  materi¬ 
als,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  employed  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  To  make  the  whole  understandable, 
we  have  recently  paid  several  visits  to  the 
extensive  works  of  Messrs.  Richard  Norris  & 
Son,  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  in  all  its  appurtenances  in  this  or 
any  other  country ;  and  to  still  further  second 
our  efforts,  we  have,  at  a  great  expense,  procur¬ 
ed  an  elaborate  series  of  pictorial  illustra- 


Before  the  days  of  Semiramis,  whose  high¬ 
ways  are  among  the  first  mentioned  in  history, 
or  the  times  when  Roman  way-wrights  con¬ 
structed  thoroughfares,  as  durable  as  their  lan¬ 
guage,  or  Onund,  of  Norway,  earned  his  title 
of  road-maker,  or  Macadam  proved  the  virtue 
of  broken  granite,  mankind  could  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  in  proportion  to  the 
smoothness  and  levelness  of  the  ground  over 
which  they  journeyed,  so  was  the  speed,  ease 
Make  the  paths 


and  comfort  of  traveling, 
straight”  must  have  been  a  precept  of  peculiar 
significance  in  an  age  when  paths  were  the  only 
routes ;  we  can  easily  imagine,  that  the  maker 
of  a  road  would  be  regarded  with  not  less  of 
reverent  gratitude  than  he  who  “digged  a 
well.”  Such  insight  as  we  get  into  remote 
antiquity,  shows  us  that  the  earliest  nations  in 
the  “  far  east,”  and  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  had  mastered  the  rudiments 
of  road-making,  and  shaped  them  into  a  com¬ 
pleteness  not  far  removed  from  science.  The 
Romans,  borrowing  the  idea  of  paved  roads  from 
the  Carthagenians,  set  to  work  with  that  practi¬ 
cal  common  sense  which  characterized  them, 
and  constructed  roads  from  their  capital  city  to 
every  quarter  of  their  mightj'  empire.  With 
them,  a  chief  point  was  to  have  the  roads 
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Charles  I.,  when  matters  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  were  debated  between  the  king  and  his 
northern  subjects,  it  uniformly  appears  that  a 
communication  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
however  pressing  might  be  the  occasion,  was 
not  answered  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  The 
crowds  of  nobles,  clergymen,  gentlemen  and 
burghers,  who  at  that  time  assembled  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  concert  measures  for  opposing  the 
designs  of  the  conrt,  always  dispersed  back  to 
their  homes  after  despatchiag  a  message  to 
King  Charles,  and  assembled  again  a  fortnight 
thereafter,  in  order  to  receive  the  reply,  and 
take  such  measures  as  it  might  call  for.  And 
even  till  the  last  century  was  pretty  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  ordinary  riding  post  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh  regularly  took  a  week  to 
the  journey. 

In  consequence  of  the  inattention  of  the 
masses  to  roads,  and  the  wretched  state  in 
which  they  were  kept,  the  progress  of  the  adap- 

Accord- 


tation  of  wheeled  vehicles  was  slow, 
ing  to  Stow,  wagons  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  were  in  limited  use  as 
early  as  1541 ;  but  the  most  of  the  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  pack  horses,  which, 
tethered  together  in  long  trains,  made  their 
way  slowly  and  painfully  along  the  causeway, 
and  whoever  met  them  was  obliged  to  step  olf 
into  the  mire  on  cither  side,  to  get  out  of  their 
way.  “  The  people  of  Kendal,”  says  Roger 
North,  writing  in  1676,  “could  write  to  most 
trading  towns  and  have  answers  by  the  packs 
— for  all  is  horse-carriage — with  returns — time 
being  allowed — as  certain  as  by  the  post.”  In 
1609,  to  send  a  letter  from  London  to  Oxford, 
and  get  back  an  answer,  took  a  whole  month, 
and  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  post,  in 
1650,  correspondence  was  but  little  expedited. 
The  introduction  of  coaches  (probably  from 
Hungary),  asserted  a  writer  of  the  day,  would 
ruin  the  country  ;  wagons  mentioned  by  Stow, 
'  were  advocated  “  as  traveling  easily,  without 
joilting  men’s  bodies  or  hurrying  them  along,” 
which  the  obnoxious  coaches  did  at  four  miles 
an  hour.  In  1673,  travelers  were  kept  a  week 
on  the  road  between  London  and  Exeter,  the 
fare  being  forty  shillings  sterling  in  summer^ 
and  forty-five  shillings  sterling  in  winter ;  the 
same  fare  was  charged  from  London  to  Chester 
or  York.  In  1678,  a  six-horse  coach  took  six 
days  to  perform  the  journey  between  Eidinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
!  century,  the  stage-coach,  with  six  horses,  occu¬ 
pied  two  days  in  the  journey  from  London  to 
Cambridge,  fifty-seven  miles ;  and  fifty  years 
later,  the  journey  to  Oxford  consumed  the  same 
time.  Traveling  by  night  was  first  introduced 
about  1740,  not  without  opposition  from  those 
who  foresaw  rnin  in  any  departure  from  old 
practice.  Hogarth’s  picture,  “The  Country 
Inn  Yard,”  brings  before  us  the  ordinary  coach 
of  the  period.  It  underwent  alteration  from 
time  to  time,  as  fancy  or  convenience  dictated 
In  1750,  the  “Alton  and  Famham 


machine 

was  started  with  a  wicker  basket  slung  behind 
for  the  outside  passengers.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  through  the 
exertions  of  Telford  and  Macadam,  and  the 
improvement  in  wheeled  vehicles,  the  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  facilities  of  transportation  was 
rapid,  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  last-men¬ 
tioned.  a  superior  mail-coach  system  was  in 
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sncccRsfuI  operation  in  Enfrlandand  other  parts 
of  Europe.  For  example,  the  mail-coach  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles,  for  some  time  before  the 
introduction  of  railroads,  usually  performed  the 
trip  in  forty-three  hours  ;  four  horses  were  em¬ 
ployed,  which  were  changed  every  eight  miles, 
thus  requiring  two  hundred  for  the  whole  jour¬ 
ney. 

In  this,  as  in  the  mother  country,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  ea.sy  transit  was  slow.  Although  beaten 
paths  marked  the  way  between  certain  localities, 
still  among  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers 
there  was  little  attention  paid  to  the  opening 
or  working  of  roads.  At  a  later  period  the 
sturdy  pioneer  who  ventured  inland  from  a  sea¬ 
port  town  with  his  family  and  household  effects, 
after  procuring  one  of  the  usual  covered 
wagons,  could  only  shape  his  course  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  Indian  “  trail  ”  to  the  desired  locality. 
However,  during  and  after  the  war  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  many  of  these  trails,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  had  become  tolerably  fair  roads.  As 
late  as  1824,  the  stage-coach  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  made  weekly  trips,  the  jour¬ 
ney  either  way  consuming  thirty  hours,  the 
fare  was  $8.  Who  of  the  older  inhabitants  does 
not  remember  the  original  style  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  wagons,  with  their  hoop  covered  tops, 
and  four,  six,  eight  and  sometimes  even  ten 
horses  ?  something  of  the  same  kind  is  rarely 
seen  at  the  present  day,  but  they  have  been 
modernized — degenerated — they  are  not  the  fa¬ 
miliar  acquaintances  of  the  days  of  our  youth. 
Until  within  some  thirty  years,  for  land  car¬ 
riage,  these  were  almost  the  only  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  the  wares,  products  and 
commodities  of  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  farmer  and  the  mechanic.  The  utmost 
speed  attained  with  them  rarely  exceeded  two 
miles  per  hour,  and  they  usually  consumed  four 
or  five  days  in  conveying  a  tun  of  goods  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities  last  mentioned. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  different  modes  of 
land  carriage  for  the  transfer  of  persons  and 
property,  until  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  wonderful  power  of  steam,  with 
the  appliance  of  skillful  mechanism,  began 
to  be  more  fully  developed.  Steam,  the  power 
of  which  an  eloquent  lecturer,  in  1832,  eulo¬ 
gized  thus : — “  It  is  on  our  rivers,  and  the  boat¬ 
man  may  repose  on  his  oars ;  it  is  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  and  begins  to  exert  itself  along  the  course 
of  land  conveyance  ;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mines,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  earth’s  sur¬ 


face  ;  it  is  in  the 
mill  and  in  the 
workshop  of  the 
trades.  It  rows, 
it  pumps,  it  exca¬ 
vates,  it  carries, 
it  draws,  it  lifts, 
it  hammers,  it 
spins,  it  weaves, 
it  prints.”  Yes, 
it  has  truly  be¬ 
come  one  of  the 
most  subservient 
agents  of  man. 
But  who  dare  es¬ 
timate  its  term  of 
sway  ?  The  pub¬ 
lic  mind  is  al¬ 
ready  prepared  for  quite  as  startling  announce¬ 
ments,  as  would  that  be,  which  proclaimed 
its  successor. 

What  traveling  was,  even  fifteen  years  ago,  is, 
and  each  day  becomes  more  and  more,  matter 
of  history.  Except  in  the  little  frequented 
sections  of  the  country  and  on  short  routes, 
stage  coaches  and  wagons  have  materially  dis¬ 
appeared.  Having  superceded  less  perfect 
machinery,  they  in  turn  were  set  aside  in 
accordance  with  the  aims  and  requirements  of 
the  age. 

From  the  roads  of  the  past  we  turn  to  the 
roads  of  the  present.  What  was  the  origin  of 
the  latter?  According  to  certain  writers,  we 
should  find  it  by  a  study  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieroglyphics.  Something,  however,  more 
to  the  purpose  than  hieroglyphics  occurs  in 
Roger  North’s  book  alreatly  quoted  : — “  Ano¬ 
ther  remarkable  thing.”  says  Roger,  referring 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
“  is  their  way-leaves  ;  for  when  men  have  pieces 
of  ground  between  the  colliery  and  the  river, 
they  sell  leave  to  lead  coals  over  their  ground ; 
and  so  dear  that  the  owner  of  a  rood  of  ground 
will  e.xpect  £20  per  annum  for  this  leave.  The 
manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails  of 
timber  from  the  colliery  down  to  the  river, 
exactly  straight  and  parallel,  and  bulky  carts 
are  made  with  four  rowlets  fitting  these  rails, 
whereby  the  carriage  is  so  ea^  that  one  horse 
will  draw  down  four  or  five  chaldrons  of  coal, 
and  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the  coal  mer¬ 
chant.”  This  account,  as  is  obvious,  refers  to 
a  mode  of  transport  already  established,  and 
we  may  believe  that  similar  contrivances  would 
sooner  or  later  be  made  available  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  but  we  meet  with  no  subsequent  instance 
until  1738,  when  a  railroad  was  laid  down  from 
Cockenzie  to  the  coal  pits  of  Tranent,  across 
the  ground  on  which,  some  years  later,  the 
Highlanders  put  General  Cope  to  flight,  and 
won  the  famous  battle  of  Prestonpans.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  line,  which  may  still  be  traced,  was 
selected  as  a  position  for  the  English  cannon. 
About  the  same  time  iron  trams  were  laid  down 
in  the  Whitehaven  colleries.  The  practice  had 
been,  as  described  by  Roger  North,  to  make  the 
rails  of  wood,  and  fix  them  parallel  on  cross¬ 
pieces  called  sleepers,  imbedded  in  the  earth. 
Thin  plates  of  iron  were  sometimes  nailed  on 
to  protect  those  parts  most  exposed  to  wear — a 
precaution  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  rails  made  entirely  of  iron. 


These  were  first  introduced  in  Coalbrookdale, 
where,  in  order  to  keep  the  furnaces  at  work 
during  a  slack  season,  a  number  of  bars,  five 
feet  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  were  cast  to  be  used  as  rails 
instead  of  wood,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
them  up  for  sale  in  case  of  sudden  demand. 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
divers  experiments  and  improvements  were 
made  in  the  British  coal  districts,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rail,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
Iramrways,  which  finally  resulted  in  iron  being 
universally  adopted,  and  something  in  form 
like  the  present  T  rail  was  arrived  at  The  first 
road  that  was  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington — 
finished  in  1825.  It  was  originally  constructed 
for  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  is  twenty 
miles  long.  At  first  the  wagons  were  drawn  by 
horses,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  easy  carriage, 
that  the  price  of  coal  at  Stockton  fell  from 
eighteen  shillings  to  eight  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  tun.  Lead  was  carried  from  the 
interior  to  the  ships  at  greatly  reduced  rates, 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  lime  sprung  up  which  had 
not  before  existed.  Shortly  after  the  opening  two 
coaches  were  placed  on  the  line  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  passengers — large  roomy  vehicles  to 
carry  twenty-six  passengers  as  a  regular  load, 
and  in  extraordinary  cases,  half  as  many  more 
— an  addition  which  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  speed  of  the  journey.  The  coaches  had  no 
springs,  and  were  intended  to  run  backward 
or  forward  without  being  turned.  A  block  of 
wood  made  to  press  against  the  tree  of  the 
wheels,  by  means  of  an  iron  lever  within  reach 
of  the  driver,  enabled  him  to  check  the  motion, 
or  stop  suddenly  when  required.  Ten  miles  an 
hour  was  the  usual  speed,  and  seemed  scarcely 
to  require  an  effort  from  a  single  horse  that 
drew  the  load,  so  %ldom  was  there  any  strain 
on  the  traces;  and  the  smooth  and  equable 
motion  of  the  coach  was  a  constant  theme  of 
congratulation  among  the  passengers.  The  line 
originally  consisted  of  a  single  pair  of  rails, 
with  sidings  at  frequent  intervals,  at  which 
vehicles,  or  coal  trains,  passed  each  other. 
Traffic  became  at  once  so  lively  on  this  short 
road,  that  a  fair  dividend  was  earned  the  first 
year.  An  intercourse  and  trade  seemed  to  arise 
out  of  nothing,  dnd  no  one  knew  how ;  and 
altogether  the  circumstance  of  bustle  and 
activity  which  appeared  along  the  line,  with 
crowds  of  passengers  going  and  returning, 
formed  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Such  was  the*  birth  of  the  infknt 
which  in  thirty  years  has  grown  to  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  giant. 

In  the  following  year,  two  of  Stephenson’s 
locomotives  were  employed  in  the  coal  trans¬ 
port  on  the  line,  in  addition  to  the  horsea  It 
was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  one  of  these 
engines  drawing  behind  it  a  train  of  loaded 
wagons,  weighing  ninety-two  tuns,  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour.  In  those  days  steam 
whistles  had  not  yet  come  into  use ;  and  the 
firemen,  to  give  notice  of  their  approach  after 
nightfall,  threw  up  high  into  the  air,  from  time 
time,  a  shovel  full  of  red  hot  cinders,  which 
could  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  by 
those  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  With¬ 
out  a  load,  the  speed  of  the  engines  was,  not 
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anfreqnently,  fifteen  miles  an  hour — a  most 
exhilirating  rate  of  traveling,  which  at  that 
period  was  regarded  as  little  less  than  mar¬ 
velous. 

The  first  railroad  in  the  United  States  was 
constructed  in  1825,  from  the  Quincy  quarries 
to  Neponset  river,  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
It  was  used  solely  for  the  transportation  of  the 
product  of  the  quarries.  The  first  road  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  was  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson,  running  from  Albany  to  Schenec¬ 
tady,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  The  company 
received  their  charter  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1826,  and  we  believe  a  portion  of  the 
road  was  in  operation  in  1828.  As  in  those 
days  it  was  deemed  impossible  for  a  locomotive 
engine  to  ascend  any  considerable  grade,  and 
as  there  is  a  steep  descent  at  both  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  rivers,  at  either  end  of  the  Ime, 
stationary  engines  were  used  on  the  inclined 
planes ;  since,  however,  portions  of  the  road 
have  been  reconstructed,  and  this  difficulty 
obviated.  This  road  is  now  the  eastern  section 
of  the  New  York  State  Central  railroad. 

From  1830,  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
every  section  of  the  country  has  been  so  rapid 
and  extensive,  that  they  are  now  familiarized 
to  the  sight  and  understanding  of  every  reader ; 
and  without  further  comment  on  the  history  of 
roads,  we  will  turn  to  the  main  intention  of 
this  paper — the  history  and  description  of  the 
Locomotive  Engine. 

Although  the  suggestion  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  is  claimed  for  several  parties,  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  first  practical  idea  of  applying  steam 
power  to  wheeled  carriages  is  due  to  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  Watt, 
in  1759.  Some  time  afterward,  the  latter  made 
a  model  of  a  high-pressure  locomotive,  and 
described  its  principles  in  his  fourth  patent,  in 
1784,  which,  among  certain  improvements,  spe¬ 
cified  “  a  portable  steam  engine  and  machinery 
for  moving  wheeled  carriages.”  Watt,  however, 
had  doubts  of  the  safety  of  his  machine,  and 
mentioned  the  subject  to  one  of  his  friends, 
Murdoch,  who,  three  years  afterward,  con¬ 
structed  the  model  of  a  locomotive  which 
proved  the  correctness  of  the  previous  calcula¬ 
tions.  “  This  engine,”  we  are  told,  “  was  made 
in  1787,  and  persons  are  still  alive  who  saw  it 
in  that  year,  drive  a  small  wagon  round  a  room 
at  his  house  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall.”  Among 
those  who  saw  it,  was  Richard  Trevithick,  who, 
in  1802,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  similar  inven¬ 
tion. 


Singularly  en¬ 
ough,  a  similar 
model  was  exhib¬ 
iting,  the  same 
year,  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the 
kingdom.  Smy- 
ington’s  locomo¬ 
tive  was  then 
shown  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  Measom,  at 
Edinburgh.  He 
pursued  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and,  in 
1795,  worked  a 
steam-engine  on  a 
line  of  turnpike 
road,  in  Lanarkshire  and  the  adjoining 
county.  Then  followed  that  by  Trevithick 
and  Vivian,  in  1802,  which  ran  on  the  Merthyr 
tram-way,  and  drew  a  load  of  ten  tuns  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  per  hour.  Slight  ridges  were 
left  in  the  edge  of  the  wheels  and  on  the  trams, 
to  prevent  their  slipping  round,  and  to  insure 
a  forward  movement.  That,  without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  there  could  be  adhesion  or  advance, 
was  an  idea  that  long  prevailed.  The  cause 
of  this  slipping  lay  in  the  construction  of  the 
engine,  which  had  but  one  cyiinder,  and  the 
crank  having  to  pass  two  centers  during  one 
revolution  of  the  wheel ;  the  consequence  was 
an  occasional  slow  dragging  motion.  Trevi¬ 
thick,  who  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  one 
to  whom  steam  locomotion  is  much  indebted, 
afterward  made  a  carriage  to  run  on  common 
roads,  which  combined  several  arrangements 
now  in  use.  The  fireplace  was  surrounded  by 
water,  and  the  waste  steam  blown  off  through 
the  smoke-pipe,  to  produce  a  draught.  The 
cylinder  was  placed  inside  the  boiler,  for  econ¬ 
omy  of  heat,  and  the  fore-wheels  made  to  turn 
with  cranks  in  connection  with  the  piston-rod  ; 
but  with  one  cylinder  only,  the  motion  was  very 
irregular.  This  engine  was  exhibited  on  one  of 
the  roads  in  Lambeth,  in  1806,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  exciting  more  than  a  temporary  interest. 
Three  years  previously,  another  locomotive  by 
Trevithick  had  blown  up — an  accident  which 
created  so  much  dread  of  high-pressure  steam- 
carriages,  that  a  feeling  of  alarm  arose  respect¬ 
ing  their  use,  which,  in  some  quarters,  was  long 
in  being  dispelled. 

Blenkinsop,  of  Middletown  Colliery,  near 
Leeds,  constructed  a  locomotive  in  1811,  the 
wheels  of  which  were  cogged  and  ran  in  toothed 
rails;  a  noisy  contrivance,  intended  to  over¬ 
come  the  imaginary  difficulty — want  of  bite — 
and  effectually  prevented  rapid  motion  by  its 
enormous  friction.  The  engine  had  two  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  so  far  was  an  improvement  on  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  labored  along  at  five 
miles  an  hour.  The  Chapmans’  came  next 
with  a  new  plan,  a  chain  stretched  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  along  the  middle  of  a  tram¬ 
way,  was  passed  once  around  a  wheel  fixed 
beneath  the  carriage,  and  this  wheel  being 
made  to  revolve  by  the  action  of  the  machinery, 
its  bite  on  the  chain  caused  the  whole  to  move 
forward.  This  method  involved  so  great  an 
amount  of  friction,  that  it  was  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  tried  Brunton  followed,  in 
1813,  with  mechanical  legs  and  feet  attached 


to  the  rear  of  his  engine,  intending  by  the 
alternate  walking  motion,  to  propel  it  continu¬ 
ally  onward,  and  prevent  the  slipping  of  the 
wheels  on  the  rails.  Considerable  ingenuity 
was  displayed  in  this  contrivance,  which  per¬ 
formed  well,  and  in  certain  cases  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage,  but  it  was  not  well 
adapted  to  locomotive  propulsion.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  against  which  it  was  especially  applied, 
was  soon  proved  to  have  no  existence. 

During  the  same  year,  Blackett  repeated 
Trevithick’s  experiments  at  Wylam,  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  and  the  fact  was  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  with  clean  rails,  the  adhesion  between  the 
wheel  and  the  rail  was  sufficient  to  cause  a 
progressive  motion.  It  would  have  been 
proved  long  before  had  the  engine  and  tram- 
plates  been  heavier :  both  were  too  light ;  and 
the  slipping  so  much  complained  of  had  been 
an  accidental  not  a  necessary  consequence. 
Meantime,  Stephenson,  was  busy  at  Killing- 
worth,  in  another  part  of  Northumberland, 
making  and  testing  locomotives.  In  1814,  he 
verified  tho  experiments  of  other  inventors, 
and  went  beyond  them  all  in  the  perfection  and 
performance  of  his  machibery.  He  took  out 
patents  in  the  two  following  years  for  engines, 
that  with  a  load  of  twenty  tuns,  and  on  smooth 
rails,  would  travel  five  miles  an  hour,  and  ten 
miles  without  a  load.  No  better  result  at  that 
time  was  looked  for.  The  possibility  of  trans¬ 
porting  heavy  goods  with  facility  at  a  slow 
pace  having  been  demonstrated,  all  that 
remained  was  to  make  it  available. 

Early  in  1829,  before  the  completion  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad,  the  com¬ 
pany  sent  a  deputation  to  Killingworth,  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  workings  of  the  locomotives,  with  the 
view  to  the  employment  of  a  similar  power  on 
their  line  when  put  in  operation.  Although 
the  rails  were  not  laid  with  that  precision  now 
considered  so  indispensable,  the  deputation 
found  that  the  locomotives  had  been  kept  at 
work  With  much  regularity,  drawing  heavily 
laden  trains  of  wagons  from  the  coal-pits  to 
the  ships  in  the  Tyne.  The  deputation  reported 
in  favor  of  steam  locomotive  power,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  decision,  the  company 
offered  a  premium  of  £500,  for  the  best  loco¬ 
motive  engine,  which  should  draw  on  a  level 
plane  three  times  its  own  weight,  at  ten  miles 
an  hour,  which  was  not  to  exceed  six  tuns. 
There  were  several  other  stipulations,  among 
which  the  cost  of  the  machine  was  not  to 
exceed  £550  ;  the  height  of  the  chimney  was 
restricted  to  fifteen  feet,  and  the  pressure  on 
the  boiler  to  fifty  pounds  the  square  inch,  and 
was  to  consume  its  own  smoke ;  be  supported 
on  springs,  etc. 

The  8th  of  October,  1829,  was  fixed  for  the 
trial,  and  on  the  appointed  day,  five  engines 
were  brought  forward  to  contend  for  the  prize ; 
a  competition  which  involved  a  vast  deal  more 
than  the  winning  of  £500.  Stephenson  was 
there  with  his  “  Rocket Hackworth,  with  tho 
“  Sanspareil Braithwait  and  Ericson,  with  the 
“  Novelty;”  Burstall,  with  the  “  Perseverance ;” 
and  Brandreth  with  the  “  Cyclopede.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  horse-locomotive,  and  was  therefore  not 
considered  as  entitled  to  run  for  the  prize.  It 
was  tried,  however,  as  a  matter  of  experiment, 
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but  its  speed  was  only  about  six  miles  an  hour.  But  we  were  not  without  experiments  in  the  tained  in  the  closed  chamber  above  the  surface 
After  a  brief  trial,  the  “  Perseverance  ”  was  steam  carriage,  and  finally,  when  that  import-  of  the  water,  the  two  forces  are  equalized,  and 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  three  first  mentioned  the  ant  fact  was  promulgated,  its  greatest  perfec-  the  surface  of  the  water  remains  tranquil, 
sole  contenders.  The  test  assigned,  was  to  run  tion  was  first  arrived  at  by  our  own  skillful  Now,  while  at  212°,  the  steam  collected  in  the 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  at  not  less  than  ten  mechanics  and  engineers.  However,  as  early  upper  part  of  the  vessel  had  expelled  the 
miles  au  hour,  backward  and  forward  along  as  1772,  Oliver  Evans,  of  the  city  of  Philadel-  atmosphere,  and  was  in  equilibrium  with  it ;  by 
a  two  mile  level,  near  Rainhill,  with  a  load  phia,  began  to  experiment  on  steam,  with  a  continuing  the  process  of  generation,  a  greater 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  engine.  The  view  toward  employing  it  as  a  substitute  for  weight  of  steam  is  formed  in  the  same  compass, 
“  Novelty,”  after  running  twice  along  the  level,  animal  power.  In  1786,  he  petitioned  the  leg-  and  we  can  see  now  that  this  steam,  in  striving 
was  disabled  by  failure  of  the  boiler  plates,  islature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  exclusive  to  restore  its  original  proportion  of  weight, 
and  withdrawn.  The  “  Sanspareil  ”  traversed  right  to  use  his  improvements  in  mills,  and  his  compass  and  force,  at  212*3,  is  efiabled  to  mani- 
eight  times,  at  a  speed  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  an  tleam  wagom,  in  that  State.  The  committee  to  fast  the  effects  which  we  consider  as  power.  Its 
hour,  when  it  was  stopped  by  derangement  of  whom  the  petition  was  referred,  heard  him  very  tendency  to  expand,  measures  its  power,  and 
the  machinery.  The  “  Rocket,”  was  the  only  one  patiently  while  he  described  the  mill  improve-  the  power  can  be  measured  by  the  resistance 
to  stand  the  test  and  satisfy  the  conditions,  ments,  but  his  representations  concerning  steam  necessary  to  prevent  its  expansion. 

This  engine  traveled  over  the  stipulated  thirty  wagons,  made  them  think  him  insane  ;  his  peti-  It  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  heat,  although 
miles,  in  two  hours  and  about  seven  minutes,  tion,  as  regarded  the  wagon,  was  refused,  always  the  same,  is  differently  effective  upon 
with  a  speed  at  times  of  twenty-nine  miles  an  Evans  foresaw  that  steam  would  one  day  be  different  substances.  Water  has  no  cohesion 
hour,  and  at  the  slowest,  nearly  twelve  ;  in  the  the  prime  agent  of  locomotion,  and  he  fre-  among  its  particles,  hence  heat  has  only  to  con- 
latter  case  exceeding  the  advertised  maximum,  quently  declared  that  the  time  would  come  tend  with  the  gravity  or  weight  of  these  parti- 
in  the  former  tripling  it,  and  of  course  gaining  when  travelers  would  be  conveyed  on  turnpike  cles,  and  this  is  lessened  as  the  water  is  heated 
the  prize.  Here  was  a  result  1  An  achievement  roads  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  or  to  successively  higher  points,  so  that  if  212® 
BO  surprising,  so  unexpected,  as  to  be  almost  three  hundred  miles  a  day,  by  a  contrivance  can  raise  water  into  steam  of  the  pressure  of 
incredible.  Was  itnot  adelusioa?  had  it  been  similar  to  his  own.  In  1804,  Mr.  Evans,  applied  one  atmosphere,  250®  is  enabled  to  raise  it  to  a 
really  accomplished?  and  could  it  be  done  steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  a  fcocrf  upon  dry  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  while  290®  will 
again  ?  When  Mr.  Stephenson  was  examined  land.  The  boat  was  built  for  a  dredge,  and  as  raise  it  to  a  pressure  of  four,  and  350®  to  eight 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  the  workshop  was  at  some  distance  from  the  atmospheres,  and  so  on.  The  resistance  to  the 
some  four  years  previous  to  this  triumph  with  water,  it  was  launched  by  fitting  up  driving  change  of  form  diminishes  so  fast,  that  heat 
the  “Rocket,”  he  stated,  that  he  saw  no  difficulty  wheels  under  it,  and  running  it  over  land  and  applied  in  amounts,  in  an  arithmetical  progres- 
in  constructing  a  locomotive  that  would  travel  into  the  water.  There  are  other  Americans  sion,  produces  pressure  corresponding,  which 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour — which  w’ho  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  increases  nearly  in  geometrical  progression, 
remark  provoked  one  of  the  members  to  reply.  The  ebulition  of  water  is  the  result  of  a  cir- 

that  the  engineer  could  be  only  fit  for  a  lunatic  The  cause  of  motion  in  a  steam  engine,  is  the  culation  of  particles,  and  is  performed  in  verti- 
asylum.  Even  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  who  was  steam  generated  from  the  water  in  the  boiler,  cal  planes.  With  solids,  heat  is  communicated 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  to  award  this  pre-  And  the  true  and  ultimate  source  of  the  power  by  their  conducting  power.  If  heat  be  applied 
mium  of  £500,  had  a  short  time  previously,  of  steam,  is  contained  in  the  heat  applied  for  to  water,  that  portion  which  receives  the  heat, 
published  his  opinion  respecting  locomotives,  the  conversion  of  the  water  into  steam.  The  becomes  rarified,  ascends,  gives  off  its  vapor, 
as  follows  : — “  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  pro-  power  of  steam  is  derived  from  its  force  of  and  descends  again  in  regular  order.  It  is  the 
mulgate  to  the  world,  that  the  ridiculous  expansion  or  elastic  property,  and  it  is  heat  regular  and  constant  succession  of  these  opera- 
expectations,  or  rather  professions  of  the  which  expands  all  matter  within  its  infiuence,  tions  that  constitute  the  phenomenon  of  boiling, 
enthusiastic  speculatist  will  be  realized,  and  whether  solid  or  fluid.  We  will  observe  the  If  heat  be  applied  to  the  side  of  a  vessel,  the 
that  we  shall  see  engines  traveling  at  the  rate  effects  attendant  upon  the  conversion  of  water  water  contained  below  that  point  can  receive 
of  twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an  into  steam.  Suppose  an  open  vessel  containing  but  little  heat  and  can  never  be  made  to  boil, 
hour.  Nothing  can  do  more  harm  toward  water  at  its  common  temperature,  to  be  placed  Steam  is  invisible,  but  becomes  visible  upon 
their  adoption  or  general  improvement,  than  over  a  fire.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  condensation,  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  of  vapor, 
the  promulgation  of  such  nonsense.”  And  water  is  raised  above  that  of  the  surrounding  Steam  is  of  a  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  49- 
that  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man-  atmosphere,  a  silent  and  Insensible  evaporation  loO  of  its  specific  gravity.  The  force  of  steam 
Chester  railroad,  in  a  measure  agreed  with  commences.  When  the  temperature  has  been  is  the  same  at  the  boiling  point  of  every  liquid, 
this  opinion,  is  evident  from  their  appointing  raised  to  the  point  indicated  by  212®  Fahren-  Having  described  the  prominent  properties 
Mr.  Wood  an  umpire,  and  only  requiring  the  heit,  boiling  commences.  The  evaportion  at  of  steam,  it  remains  to  show  in  what  manner 
engines  to  travel  with  three  times  their  weight,  this  period  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  vapor,  its  useful  effects  may  be  realized  in  the  produc¬ 
at  ten  miles  an  hour.  In  fact,  with  the  excep-  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  14-7  tion  of  power  for  locomotive  purposes.  Any 
tion  of  a  most  limited  circle  of  truly  scientific  against  the  vacuum.  That  is,  a  piston  fitting  reader  would  be  aware  that  a  locomotive  must 
and  practical  men,  who  from  actual  experiment  tight  to  a  cylinder,  from  whence  the  air  has  combine  within  itself  the  means  for  the  genera- 
had  demonstrated  the  fact  to  be  otherwise,  the  been  exhausted,  might  be  driven  by  the  force  tion  of  steam,  its  application  to  produce 
general  opinion  at  that  time  was — even  should  of  this  vapor,  with  an  intensity  of  pressure  motion  within  the  machine  itself ;  and,  also, 
the  whole  system  of  railroad  traveling  be  per-  equal  to  14-7  per  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  propulsion  of  the  whole  upon  the  road.  A 
fected  according  to  the  most  sanguine  expecta-  the  piston.  If,  now,  we  increase  the  tempera-  complete  locomotive  steam  engine,  therefore, 
tion  of  its  projectors — the  maximum  of  speed  ture  above  212®,  a  violent  ebulition  ensues,  and  combines  three  distinct  arrangements  for  reali- 
obtained,  under  any  circumstances,  could  not  the  surplus  heat  above  the  boiling  point  is  dis-  zing  these  conditions.  The  source  of  power 
exceed  ten  miles  per  hour.  Thus  the  perform-  charged,  as  fast  as  applied  in  the  vapor  genera-  lies  in  the  boiler  and  fire-box  ;  the  cylinders, 
ano*  of  the  “Rocket,”  had  such  a  startling  effect,  ted  by  its  application.  And  no  amount  of  heat  valves,  piston,  and  the  connections,  are  the 
not  only  on  the  local  community  where  it  would  suffice  to  increase  the  temperature  of  means  by  which  it  is  applied  to  produce  motion 
occurred,  but  throughout  the  whole  civilized  the  water  beyond  this  point,  for  the  water  within  the  machine ;  and  the  wheels  by  their 
world ;  and  from  that  moment  is  marked  the  would  become  entirely  evaporated  in  the  steam  tractive  force  or  adhesion  to  the  rails,  secure 
grand  epoch  in  rapid  locomotion,  which  has  by  which  would  carry  off  such  heat.  But,  if  while  the  locomotion  of  the  machinery  which  impels 
a  succession  of  improvements  arrived  at  the  the  temperature  of  the  water  remains  at  212®,  them,  and  also,  from  their  surplus  power  above 
very  acme  of  excellence.  we  close  the  vessel,  we  can  apply  increased  what  is  necessary  to  move  the  engine  alone. 

The  inventive  talent  of  our  own  country  has  heat,  and  it  will  be  retained  in  the  steam  formed  the  draught  of  a  great  load  upon  the  rails.  It 
been  much  exercised  in  the  steam  power,  and  within  the  vessel.  The  ebulition  will  be  is  therefore  necessary  to  understand  the  con¬ 
its  appliance  to  navigation,  has  rendered  the  stopped  as  the  force  of  the  bubbles  of  steam  struction  of  each  of  these  parts,  and  also  the 
name  of  Fulton  immortal  and  the  locality  of  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  being  no  general  arrangement  by  which  they  are  com- 
the  Hudson  river,  ever  memorable  in  history.,  more  than  eoua'  to  the  force  of  the  steam  con-  bined  in  the  production  of  power. 
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into  the  steam-chest  J.  This  steam-chest 
communicates  with  each  end  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder  M,  by  the  passages  seen  in  the  draw¬ 
ing,  and  steam  is  admitted  through  these 
passages,*  alternately  to  each  end  of  the 
cylinder  by  a  sliding  valve,  seen  at  k. 
Within  the  cylinder  is  the  piston  l,  against 
which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  exerted 
to  produce  motion.  In  the  position  given 
to  the  valve  k,  in  the  drawing,  the  left- 
hand  passage  is  open  and  is  admitting 
steam  to  that  end  of  the  cylinder  to 
press  the  piston  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  steam 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  piston  which  was 
employed  in  the  preceding  stroke  to 
force  the  piston  to  the  left  hand  of  the 
cylinder ;  and  its  work  being  now  done, 
it  is  escaping  through  the  right  hand 
passage,  and  turning  in  a  cavity  in  the 
under  side  of  the  valve  into  a  third  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  face  of  the  cylinder,  and  which 
is  situated  between  the  two  induction  pass- 
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A  reference  to  the  uctimud  view  above  will 
serve  to  show  the  construction  of  an  ordinary 
eight-wheeled  engine,  as  divided  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  length  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  show 
the  entire  machinery  for  generating  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  power.  The  boiler  a,  in  which  the 
steam  is  first  produced,  is  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
having  a  furnace  or  fire-box,  b,  at  one  end,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  water  casing  a  a,  communicating 
with  the  boiler,  and  which  is  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  plate.<)  of  which  the  fire-box 
is  formed,  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire.  Tlje 
plates  which  form  the  outside  of  this  water 
casing  are  united  to  the  cylindrical  part  of  the 
boiler,  and  form  what  is  called  the  outside  fire¬ 
box.  This  outside  fire-box  supports  the  fur¬ 
nace,  or  fire-box  proper,  by  a  number  of  stay 
bolts,  seen  at  &  5 ;  these  bolts  being  screwed  at 
their  ends  into  the  sides  of  both  fire-boxes,  c 
is  the  grate,  the  bottom  of  the  fire-box  being 
open  to  admit  the  air  necessary  for  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel,  and  n  is  the  door  through 
which  the  fuel  is  admitted.  At  e  e  are  shown  a 
number  of  small  copper  tubes,  their  purpose 
being  to  convey  the  heated  air  through  the 
boiler  from  the  fire-box  to  the  smoke-box,  e. 
The  arrangement  of  these  tubes  may  be  better 
understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  cut  desig¬ 
nated  Section  of  a  boiler,  which  shows  the  fire¬ 
box  and  boiler  di- 
vided  transversely 
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the  water  which  surrounds  them,  and  which 
generally  stands  four  or  five  inches  above  their 
upper  or  top  row.  It  is  the  surface  of  the  fire¬ 
box  and  the  exterior  surfaces  of  these  tubes 
that  constitute  the  heating  surface  of  the 


boiler.  That  portion  of  the  boiler  above  the 
water-level  (which  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line) 
is  the  steam-room  of  the  boiler,  and  is  occupied 
by  the  steam  generated  from  the  water  above  and 
among  the  tubes  and  in  the  water  space  around 
the  fire-box.  The  forward  compartment  of  the 
boiler,  or  smoke-box,  at  e,  receives  the  surplus 
of  the  heated  air  not  communicated  to  the 
water,  and  the  gaseous  products  of  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel  in  the  fire-box  ;  and  the  chim¬ 
ney  p,  provides  for  their  escape  into  the  open 
air.  The  draught  of  the  fire  through  the  tubes 
is  excited  artificially  by  the  escape  of  the  steam 
from  the  cylinders  of  the  engine,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  which  we  shall  presently 
explain.  This,  then,  is  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  power  applied  to  produce  locomo¬ 
tion  is  first  generated.  The  peculiar  form  given 
to  the  boiler,  the  contact  of  water  with  the 
sides  and  top  of  the  fire-box,  and  the  great 
extent  of  heating  surface  afforded  by  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  tubes,  secure  the  rapid  production 
of  a  vast  volume  of  steam  within  very  restricted 
limits. 

The  second  division  of  the  entire  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  engine  is  that  in  which  the  power 
already  generated  is  applied  to  produce  motion 
within  the  machine.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
boiler  a  cylindrical  chamber  or  dome,  o,  is 
formed,  aud  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  penetrates  it,  as  seen  at  h. 
The  object  of  elevating  the  mouth  of  the 
steam  feed-pipe  is  to  prevent  the  motion  of 
the  engine  from  throwing  particles  of  water 
into  it,  to  be  carried  into  the  cylinders  and  to 
oppose  a  load  to  the  motion  of  the  engine.  The 
mouth  of  this  pipe  is  covered  by  a  valve,  pro¬ 
vided  with  ports  or  openings  to  admit  steam 
within  it,  and  the  admission  of  steam  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  motion  communicated  to  the 
valve  through  its  lever  g,  rod  A,  and  starting 
lever  i,  without  the  boiler  and  accessible  from 
the  foot-board,  where  the  engineer  or  driver 
stands.  In  the  drawing,  this  valve  is  repre¬ 
sented  open,  and  the  steam  is  descending 
through  the  pipe,  in  which  it  passes  along 
through  the  partition  between  the  boiler  and 
smoke-box  and  down  through  the  branch-pipe  i 


ages  already  mentioned.  The  exhaust  steam  is 
carried  in  this  last  passage  a  short  distance 
around  the  cylinder,  and  passes  through  an 
opening  on  the  side  of  the  same,  into  the  bottom 
of  a  vertical  pipe,  part  of  which  is  seen  at  n  ;  the 
mouth  of  this  pipe  is  considerably  contracted, 
as  seen  in  the  drawing,  and  the  resistance 
given  by  this  contraction  to  the  exit  of  the 
steam  makes  it  discharge  in  a  very  forcible 
blast.  This  powerful  draught  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tubes  excites  the  passage  of  the  heated 
air  through  them,  and  causes  a  great  intensity 
in  the  fire.  Without  this  artificial  draught  the 
boiler  could  not,  from  its  proportions  of  fire 
surface,  generate  sufficient  steam  to  supply  the 
cylinders. 

We  have  seen  the  steam  entering  by  the  left 
hand  passage  within  the  cylinder,  and  impel¬ 
ling  the  piston  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the 
same.  As  the  piston  approaches  the  right  hand 
termination  of  its  stroke,  the  valve  x  is  made 
to  shift  its  position  in  the  steam-chest,  and  to 
close  the  left  hand  passage,  and  likewise,  by 
the  same  motion,  to  open  the  opposite  or  right 
hand  one.  The  left  hand  passage  is  fully  closed 
when  the  piston  is  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  right  hand 
passage,  almost  at  -the  same  instant,  begins  to 
open,  BO  that  the  full  pressure  of  steam  is  ex¬ 
erted  against  the  right  hand  side  of  the  piston 
before  it  actually  has  completed  its  stroke  in 
that  direction.  This  advance  of  the  valve  on 
the  piston  is  termed  the  lead  of  the  valve,  and 
when  confined  within  certain  limits,  is  found 
to  increase  the  speed  of  the  engine,  as  it  allows 
the  steam  to  act  with  a  concussive  force,  like 
that  of  a  spring  at  the  ends  of  the  strokes,  so 
as  to  lose  no  time  in  changing  the  motion  of 
the  piston.  When  the  piston  has  commenced  on 
its  return  stroke,  and  while  it  is  in  its  motion, 
the  valve  moves  likewise  in  the  same  direction, 
uncovering  the  right  hand  passage  more  and 
more,  until  (when  the  piston  has  returned  to 
the  position  diown  in  the  drawing,  or  to  the 
middle  of  the  stroke)  this  passage  is  fnlly  open  ; 
the  same  as  the  left  hand  passage  shown  in  the 
drawing,  to  admit  steam  for  the  preceding 
stroke. 

The  motion  of  the  valve  has  transferred  the 
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cavity  on  its  under  side  to  the  left  hand  pas¬ 
sage,  and  the  steam  which,  during  the  preceding 
stroke,  was  admitted  through  that  passage,  will 
now  discharge  through  it,  and  pass  into  the 
exhaust  port,  and  up  the  exhaust  pipe  N,  as 
already  described.  By  the  time  the  piston  has 
reached  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  the  valve  will 
have  reached  the  end  of  its  motion  on  the  face 
of  the  cylinder,  and  will  begin  to  move  the  con¬ 
trary  way,  so  that,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  the  piston  and  valve  move 
in  opposite  directions.  The  cavity  on  the  under 
side  of  the  valve  in  which  the  steam  turns  from 
the  induction  into  the  eduction  port,  must 
receive  such  a  width  of  opening  as  to  allow  the 
exhaust  steam  to  commence  its  escape  from 
one  end  of  the  cylinder  before  steam  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  opposite  end ;  so  that  if,  for  instance, 
the  lead  of  the  valve  on  the  induction  side 
be  i  of  an  inch,  the  exhaust  must  have  a  lead 
of  about  j  inch.  In  other  words,  when  one 
steam  port  is  taking  steam  through  ^  of  an 
inch,  the  other  port  must  be  discharging  steam 
through  4  of  an  inch.  This  is  necessary  for  the 
free  escape  of  the  steam,  that  it  may  oppose  no 
load  to  the  progress  of  the  engines.  We  are  now 
to  show  how  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  wheels,  and  in  what  manner 
the  sliding  valve  K,  is  moved  within  the  steam- 
chest,  so  as  to  regulate  the  admission  of  steam 
to  the  cylinder ;  and  to  guard  against  any  mis¬ 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  we  will  say 
here,  there  are  two  steam  chests  and  two  valves 
and  cylinders,  together  with  two  entire,  but 
similar,  arrangements  for  communicating  the 
power  exerted  against  the  pistons  to  the  wheels. 
The  drawing  will  admit  of  the  representation 
of  but  one  engine  (the  cylinder  and  its  valve  and 
piston  being  the  engine),  the  other  being  behind 
the  one  we  have  shown.  The  steampipe  h,  after 
passing  through  the  partition  between  the  boiler 
and  smoke-box,  is  divided  into  two  smaller 
pipes,  one  of  which  conveys  the  steam  to  each 
cylinder.  Within  the  center  of  the  body  of 
the  piston  is  keyed  the  rod  p,  which  passes 
through  a  stufflng-box  in  the  cover  of  the 
cylinder,  and  is  attached  at  its  other  end, 
to  a  cross-head  having  a  pin  or  bearing  for  a 


connecting-rod.  This  cross-head  is  also  at¬ 
tached  to  guides,  to  insure  the  motion  of  the 
piston-rod  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  cylin¬ 
der.  The  connecting-rod  r  takes  hold  of  this 
pin  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  to  a  wrist  or 
bearing  of  the  crank  axle  «,  upon  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  which  axle  are  keyed  the  driving  wheels 
of  the  engine.  As  there  are  two  cylinders 
and  connecting-rods,  there  are  necessarily 
two  cranks  in  this  axle,  and  they  are  placed 
at  right  angles,  one  with  the  other ;  so  that 
one  piston  may  be  exerting  its  entire  force 
against  it,  while  the  other  is  changing  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  and  is  exerting  but 
comparatively  little  power.  The  alternate 
motion  of  the  pistons  is  thus  converted  into  a 
continuous  circular  motion,  and  it  is  from  this 
motion  that  the  movement  for  operating  the 
valves  is  derived  in  the  following  manner : — 
Four  eccentric  pulleys,  the  action  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  short  cranks,  are  affixed  to  the 
axle,  between  the  two  cranks.  There  are  two 
eccentrics  for  each  cylinder,  one  being  set  at 
such  an  angle  with  the  crank  for  that  cylinder 
as  to  give  the  proper  motion  to  the  valve  for  a 
forward  motion  of  the  engine,  and  the  other  to 
produce  a  backward  or  retrograde  motion. 
These  eccentrics  are  encircled  each  with  a  brass 
strap,  to  which  is  attached  a  rod  t,  having  a 
hook  at  its  remote  end.  At  u  is  a  rock  shaft 
provided  with  arms  on  its  upper  and  lower 
sides.  If  the  hook  of  the  forward  eccentric  rod 
be  dropped  on  a  pin  in  the  lower  arm,  the 
motion  of  the  forward  eccentric  will  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  valve,  through  the  rock-shaft  u 
and  its  upper  arm,  and  the  valve-stem  v.  And 
so  of  the  hook  in  the  backward  eccentric 
rod.  Another  shaft,  mounted  with  arms  or 
cams,  and  governed  by  a  lever  within  reach 
of  the  engineer,  is  made  to  throw  out  either 
the  forward  or  backward,  or  all  the  hooks  in 
the  eccentric  rods.  This  shaft  is  laid  immedi¬ 
ately  beneath  the  hooks,  and  traverses  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  rock  shaft  u. 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  trace  the  operations  of 
the  steam,  and  of  the  machinery  put  in  motion 
by  its  action  on  the  piston.  The  throttle-valve 
at  the  month  of  the  steampipe  h,  being  opened 


by  the  lever  t,  the  steam  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  within  the  pipe,  and  will  descend 
through  it  and  through  the  branch-pipe 
If  into  the  steam-chest  i.  From  here  it 
will  find  its  way  into  the  cylinder 
through  whichever  passage  that  may  be 
open ;  and  as  that  is  here  the  left  hand 
one,  it  will  be  admitted  to  press  against 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  piston  and  to 
move  it  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cylinder  by  which  time  tiie  right  hand 
passage  will  have  been  opened  to  admit 
steam  to  force  the  piston  back  again. 
The  motion  of  the  piston  will  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheels  through  the  pistod-rod  p,  con¬ 
necting  rod  r,  and  crank » ;  and  the 
motion  so  transmitted  will  cause  the 
eccentrics  to  turn,  and  by  their  motion 
to  operate  the  valve  through  the  eccen¬ 
tric  rod  t,  rock  shaft  and  arms  u,  and 
valve  stem  o,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  in 
the  manner  described.  The  driving 
wheels,  as  they  are  turned,  will,  by 
their  adhesion  to  the  rails,  move  along  the 
engine  and  its  load ;  and  the  constant  occur¬ 
rence  of  these  motions  in  the  piston,  valve,  and 
their  subordinate  connection,  will  maintain  the 
action  necessary  to  produce  this  required  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  of  the  machine. 

Of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  engine,  o 
shows  an  additional  pair  of  driving  wheels, 
connected  with  those  fixed  to  the  crank  axle, 
and  turning  with  them.  The  object  of  this 
second  pair  of  wheels  is  to  obtain  a  greater 
adhesion  t«  the  rails  than  with  only  one  pair, 
and  also  to  relieve  the  principal  pair  of  drivers 
from  the  great  weight  of  the  engine,  which 
would  otherwise  come  upon  them,  at  least,  all 
that  portion  not  supported  by  the  truck-wheels  x. 
The  drivers  on  the  crank  axle  generally  have 
plain  rims,  while  those  on  the  hind  axle  have 
flanges  on  their  inner  sides,  as  likewise  the  for¬ 
ward  or  truck  wheels,  in  order  to  keep  the 
engine  on  the  rails.  The  four  forward  wheels 
are  combined  in  a  separate  frame,  which  turns 
around  a  pintal  secured  to  the  body  of  the 
engine,  and  is  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
engine  around  curves.  There  are  springs 
over  the  bearings  of  the  wheels  to  relieve 
the  engine  from  shocks  arising  from  ine¬ 
qualities  passed  over  on  the  rails.  There  are 
pumps  which  are  not  shown  in  the  drawing  for 
supplying  the  boiler  with  water,  as  it  is  evapo¬ 
rated  in  the  production  of  steam.  These  are 
of  the  forcing  kind,  and  are  attached  to  the 
cross-head  or  to  a  pin  on  the  outside  of 
the  driving  wheels.  The  boiler  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  safety  valves  to  provide 
for  the  escape  of  steam  when  it  attains  an 
unnecessary  pressure,  and  the  engine  has  also 
a  whistle  and  bell  for  alarms  and  signals. 
Many  recent  engines  have  expansion  or  cut-off 
valves,  a  sandbox  for  sanding  the  rails,  to  aid  ad¬ 
hesion  in  wet  or  slippery  weather, and  a  few  other 
additions  for  various  purposes ;  but  from  what 
we  have  here  written,  we  believe  any  one  may 
acquaint  himself  with  the  general  arrangement 
and  operation  of  the  locomotive  engine. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  capabilities  of 
recently  constructed  locomotives,  we  instance 
the  following  facts :  their  velocity,  of  at  times 
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ecTenty  or  eighty  miles  an  hour,  may  be 
increased  when  stronger  materials  or  modes  of 
construction  shall  be  discorered.  A  cannon 
ball,  in  its  swiftest  flight,  trarels  four  times 
faster  only  than  the  serenty-miles-an-hour 
express  train.  The  phenomena  of  passing  ob¬ 
jects,  obserred  during  such  rapid  locomotion, 
are  most  remarkable :  the  steam  fills  and  leaves 
the  cylinder  twenty  times  in  a  second  ;  twenty 
times  in  a  second  the  piston  advances  and 
returns,  and  the  outblow  of  steam  sounds  as  a 
a  continuous  whiz,  so  inappreciable  are  the 
intervals  between  the  rapid  strokes.  The  driv¬ 
ing  wheels,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  revolve  five 
times  in  a  second,  and  at  every  beating  of  a 
clock,  the  mighty  engine  dashes  over  thirty- 
five  yards  of  ground ! 

The  development  of  the  locomotive  has  been 
wonderful.  From  its  earliest  and  most  primi¬ 
tive  condition,  it  has  attained  to  new  forms, 
new  proportions,  and  new  and  vastly  increased 
usefulness.  Side  by  side,  also,  with  its  own 
progress  and  improvement,  have  been  that  of 
the  now  mammoth  establishments  devoted  to 
its  construction.  A  wide  interest  attaches  to 
this  great  advancement,  in  both  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  the  manufactory.  In  the  great  works 
which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  notice, 
the  locomotive  has  been  originated  and  ma¬ 
tured  in  its  most  varied  and  valuable  forms, 
and  its  production  has  here  reached  an  extent 
unequalled  in  any  other  establishment  in  the 
world. 

Among  those  who,  by  thought  and  practical 
experiment,  paid  much  attention  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  locomotive  engine,  was  Col¬ 
onel  Stephen  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who,  in  1830,  received  letters  patent  for 
“  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
locomotives  and  other  steam  engines.” 

In  March,  1831,  a  company,  consisting  of 
Colonel  Long,  General  Parker,  George  D. 
Wetherell,  Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  and  William 
Norris,  was  formed  at  Philadelphia,  under  the 
title  of  “  The  American  Steam  Cabbiaoe  Com¬ 
pany,”  to  build  “  locomotors  ”  (as  they  were 
called  at  that  time)  after  the  designs  of  Colo¬ 


nel  Long,  which,  among  other  qualities,  were 
intended  for  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  as  fuel. 
The  first  engine  was  built  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Long,  at  the  Phoenix 
Foundry,  Kensington.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1832,  it  was  placed  upon  the  Newcastle  and 
Frenchtown  railroad,  and  steam  raised,  amid 
the  hopes  and  anxieties  of  the  projector  and 
his  associates.  But,  on  trial,  it  was  found  their 
first  attempt  was  a  failure,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  grate  and  iire  surface.  The  loco¬ 
motor  would  run  a  mile  at  fair  speed,  but 
would  then  quickly  come  to  a  stand,  until  a 
fresh  supply  of  steam  was  generated. 

After  this 
practical  exper¬ 
iment  in  grate 
surface.  Colonel 
Long  construc¬ 
ted  and  finished, 
in  June,  1833, 
the  locomotor 
“Black  Hawk,” 
which  perform¬ 
ed  successfully 
on  the  Colum¬ 
bian,  and  after, 
on  the  German¬ 
town  railroad. 

In  this  locomo¬ 
tor  there  was 
no  want  of 
steam,  and  its 
performa  n  c  e  s 
were  re  g  u  1  a  r 
and  always  on 
time.  At  this 
period,  all  the 
first  associates, 
except  Mr.  Norris,  had  withdrawn  their  several 
interests,  leaving  Long  and  Norris  to  continue 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives  on  their  own 
account.  They  accordingly,  in  the  year  1834, 
constructed  three  locomotives,  to  burn  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  for  a  Boston  railroad  company  ;  but 
although  their  general  performance  was  as  good 
as  those  of  other  manufacturers  of  that  day, 
yet  they  were  condemned  solely  because  a  coal 


fire  required  better  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  engine  driver,  than  a 
wood  fire.  These  locomotives,  how¬ 
ever,  were  afterward  used  for  the 
Ban  1  and  gravel  trains  at  a  most 
economical  rate.  And  “  Old  Black 
Hawk  ”  is  still  on  its  wheels,  but 
in  a  perfect  state  of  rest,  in  which  it 
has  reposed  twenty-one  years. 

In  1834,  public  duties  calling  Col¬ 
onel  Long  from  Philadelphia,  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  loco¬ 
motive  business  to  Mr.  Norris,  who 
thus  became  the  sole  owner,  and, 
profiting  by  the  hard-earned  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  previous  efforts,  after 
much  labor,  he  succeeded  in  finish¬ 
ing  the  locomotive  “  Star,”  which 
performed  successfully  on  the  (Jer- 
mantown  railroad.  In  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  year,  Mr.  Norris  determined 
to  open  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  to 
put  his  resolution  into  immediate 
effect,  he  obtained  possession  of  an 
old  stable  that  had  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  situated  on  Bush- 
hill.  This  shop,  which  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  extensive  works,  commenced 
operations  with  six  workmen,  whose  united 
wages  were  thirty-six  dollars  per  week.  The 
power  was  furnished  from  the  adjoining  wheel¬ 
wright  shop  of  Messrs.  Rush  &  Mulenburgh,*  by 
a  connecting  shaft  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
At  that  period,  railroads  were  hardly  more  than 
an  exciting  fiction,  the  capital,  enterprise,  and 
public  spirit  of  the  country  being  beyond  their 
influence.  The  practicability,  even,  of  steam 
locomotion  was  not  generally  admitted,  and 
there  were  many,  indeed,  who  denied  its  possi¬ 
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bility.  Had  the  principle  of  the  locomotive, 
however,  been  generally  recognized,  its  con¬ 
struction  would  not  have  been,  at  thai  time,  an 
easy  and  attractive  task.  The  mechanical 
skill  which  prevailed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  was  imperfect  at  the  best.  There  were  no 
large  bodies  of  men  at  command,  having  pro¬ 
per  and  distinctive  training  in  each  of  the 
*  Mr  Roth  wu  a  son-ln-lAw  of  OlWtr  Evans. 
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trades,  or,  more  properly,  the  arts,  which  are 
embraced  ia  locomotive  building.  Much  less 
were  known  the  construction  and  the  use  of 
those  wonderful  modern  tools  and  engines  by 
which  iron  and  steel  are  now  wrought  into 
every  geometrical  form,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  facility  as  soft  and  yielding  wood.  The 
turning  engine,  even,  was  a  rude  and  primitive 
affair,  whilst  most  other  machines,  now  com¬ 
mon  in  mechanical  establishments,  were  wholly 
unknown.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  that  date,  which  thus  clearly  and 
practically  illustrates  the  embarrassing  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  that  particular : — “  Our  career 
has  not  been  a  long  one,  yet  it  has  been  so  long 
as  to  embrace  the  infancy  and  youth  of  mechan¬ 
ical  operations  in  this  country.  MThen  we 
commenced,  in  1828,  there  was  not  a  planing 
machine  known  ;  screw-cutting  and  drill  presses 
and  shaping  machines  by  power,  were  scarcely 
thought  of.  Slide  rests  were  sometimes  used, 
but  turning  was  generally  done  with  the  long- 
handled  *  button  htad  ’  and  '  hook  tooU,'  and 
the  finishing  was  done  by  the  hand  hammer  and 
chisel.  Steam  joints  were  made  with  a  lead 
ring  on  a  rough  surface,  and  packed  with  rusted 
iron  borings.”  Under  such  circumstances, 
many  of  the  great  establishments  now  holding 
high  rank  for  the  extent  and  quality  of  their 
productions,  were  commenced. 

The  locomotive  builder  of  that  day  had  thus 
not  only  to  contend  with  the  popular  unbelief 
in  the  success  of  bis  efforts,  but  had  also  to 
procure,  and  to  teach,  suitable  workmen  for 
the  execution  of  his  designs.  Not  always,  how¬ 
ever,  could  men  be  found  having  sufficient 
capacity  to  learn,  or  such  as  were  contented  to 
be  taught  further  than  in  the  first  steps  of  the 
business.  As  men  acquired  a  partial  insight  of 
the  new  work,  they  were  apt  to  grow  presump¬ 
tuous  and  exacting ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  ready 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  liberal  com- 
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pensation,  and  the  possession  of  a  strong  per¬ 
sonal  influence  over  this  class  of  individuals, 
that  they  could  be  always  kept  in  a  state  of 
proper  discipline  and  efficiency.  Nothing  short 
of  the  practical  talent  competent  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  locomotive,  could  have  supplied 
the  machinery  and  fixtures  necessary  for  its 
construction.  The  tools  now  in  use  in  the 
Norris  Locomotive  Works  are  ewidence  of  the 
industry  with  which  these  adaptations  have 
been  made,  and  of  the  practical  appreciation 
of  current  improvements,  which  has  abided, 
from  the  first,  with  the  management  of  these 
works.  The  parts  of  a  locomotive  are  so  nume¬ 
rous,  and  so  different  in  their  form  and  mate¬ 
rials,  the  introduction  of  improvements  and 
alterations  have  been  so  rapid,  and  the  mutual 
a4justment  and  fitness  of  one  part  to  another 
so  necessary,  that  an  engine  factory  comprises 
within  itself  many  different  factories  or  branches 
of  manufacture,  all  bearing  on  one  point. 
There  are,  however,  certain  broad  distinctions 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character 
of  the  operations.  First,  there  is  the  rough 
material — iron,  steel,  copper,  or  brass,  in  the 
form  of  sheets,  bars  and  rods  ;  and  then  imple¬ 
ments  and  processes  whereby  these  are  wrought 
up  into  usable  form,  such  as  those  connected 
with  rolling,  drawing,  casting,  forging,  bor¬ 
ing,  turning,  planing,  drilling,  cutting,  filing, 
polishing,  and  other  mechanical  operations. 
However  varied  may  be  the  appearance  of  the 
engines  produced  at  such  factories,  yet  it  is  by 
modifications  of  the  processes  here  enumerated 
that  they  are  all  produced,  the  skill  of  the 
workman  adapting  the  practical  details  to  the 
purpose  to  which  the  engine  is  to  be  applied. 

From  the  day  of  its  establishment,  the  career 
of  the  Norris  Locomotive  Works  has  been 
onward.  Each  month  has  added  increased 
facilities  to  its  internal  arrangements,  and  each 
year  to  its  extent  of  territory.  In  1834  and 


1835,  the  manufacture  having 
got  well  under  weigh,  Mr.  Norris 
determined  to  secure  an  “  excel¬ 
sior  ”  reputation  for  his  engines, 
and  in  1836,  a  locomotive  was 
produced  that  caused  a  second 
“  Rocket  ”  excitement.  This 
engine,  the  “George  Washing¬ 
ton,”  on  the  10th  of  July,  1836, 
ascended  the  inclined  plane  on 
the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia 
railroad,  thus  demonstrating  the 
important  fact  that  heavy  grades 
could  be  ascended  and  descended 
by  trains  of  cars,  without  the 
assistance  of  stationary  engines 
and  ropes,  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  for  the  purpose. 
This  valuable  demonstration  at 
once  led  to  a  new  theory  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  and 
has  saved  immense  sums,  in  the 
item  of  grading,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  account.  As  the  first  per¬ 
formances  of  the  last-mentioned 
locomotive  marked  another  era 
in  land  transportation,  we  have 
concluded  to  give  the  following 
condensed  account  from  two  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  the  “Railroad 
Journal  ”  at  that  time :  “  The  locomotive  steam 
engine  ‘  George  Washington,’  made  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  William  Norris,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  placed  on  the  Columbia  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  railroad  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  9th 
instant.  On  the  following  morning,  her  powers 
were  tested  in  ascending  the  inclined  plane  near 
Philadelphia.  This  plane  is  2,800  feet  in  leugth, 
with  an  ascent  in  that  distance  of  196  feet, 
or  at  the  rate  of  369  feet  to  the  mile,  or  7  feet 
rise  in  100  feet,  or  1  foot  in  14.  The  weight  of 
the  engine  is  14,390  pounds  only.  The  load 
attached  weighed  19,200  pounds,  including  the 
weight  of  twenty-four  persons,  who  were  on  the 
tender  and  burden  car.  The  engine  started 
immediately  at  the  base,  without  a  running 
start,  and  dragged  up  said  load  of  19,200 
pounds  the  above  distance  of  2,800  feet,  in  the 
space  of  two  minutes  and  one  second,  or  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour — pres¬ 
sure  on  the  boiler,  a  fraction  under  sixty  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  engine  then  descended 
the  plane  with  the  same  load  at  various  speed, 
frequently  stopping  to  test  the  security — the 
valves  being  reversed,  or  set  for  going  ahead  ; 
and  when  it  was  desired  to  stop  altogether,  the 
steam  was  let  pn  very  slow,  which  brought  her 
to  a  dead  stand  for  a  second  or  two,  when  she 
would  immediately  start  up  the  grade.  In  this 
way,  stopping  and  starting  at  pleasure,  the  time 
occupied  in  descending  the  2,800  feet  was  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes — thus  testing  the  per¬ 
fect  security  of  her  performance  on  the  plane. 
She  again  ascended  the  plane,  with  the  same 
load,  and  took  her  place  on  the  road  the  same 
morning,  ready  for  use.” 

The  startling  announcement  of  the  signal 
success  of  this  engine  was  doubted  on  all  sides ; 
and  to  give  ocular  demonstration  to  all  who 
chose  to  witness  this  triumph  of  skill  and 
machinery,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  an 
exhibition  of  the  qualities  of  this  locomotive 
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was  given,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen — engineers,  directors  and 
others — engaged  in  railroad  matters.  The 
ascent  and  other  operations  were  peformed  with 
the  same  facility  as  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
the  whole  party  present  signed  a  certificate  of 
the  wonderful  superiority  of  the  Norris  loco¬ 
motives.  These  performances  were  never 
equalled,  and  have  never  been  surpassed,  even 
to  the  present  day.  In  the  “  George  Washing¬ 
ton,”  four  eccentrics  were  used,  and  a  throw 
given  to  the  valve,  which  gave  to  the  eccentric 
a  camb  motion,  the  tuplui  ultra  of  rapid  move¬ 
ments.  This  has  proved  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  improvements  ever  made  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  locomotive.  Another  improvement 
was  effected  here,  in  October, 

1836,  by  making  the  connections 
all  outside  the  frame.  The 
“  Washington  County  Farmer,” 

.he  first  engine  on  this  principle, 
was  successfully  woik(.d  on  the 
inclined  plane,  in  that  month. 

Of  course,  the  performances  of 
these  engines  and  the  reputation 
of  their  Willful  constructor, 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
a  few  months  they  had  orders  on 
European  account  on  their  books, 
which  orders  were  promptly  filled. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  a  corres¬ 
pondence  was  commenced  with 
the  engineers  of  the  Gloucester 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  Eng¬ 
land,  which  resulted  in  supplying 
that  road  with  teverUeen  locomo¬ 
tives,  the  most  of  which  are  in 
use  on  their  line  at  the  present 
day.  Fresh  orders  were  received 
on  their  delivery,  but  in  a  few 
weeks 'after  their  receipt,  they 
were  countermanded.  The  jea¬ 
lousies  of  the  British  builders  were  much 
excited,  and  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  get 
rid  of  their  too  formidable  rival.  Through 
theic  exertions,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
itmed  a  iteree  forbidding  the  importation  of 
loeomatme  engines  into  England.  Thus  John  Bull 


protects  his  manufacturing  interest.  In  the 
great  perfection  of  their  productions,  at  one 
time,  they  thought  they  stood  unrivalled.  The 
rebuke  from  the  “  Quaker  City  ”  was  not  the 
first  nor  the  last  they  have  received  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  those  who  read  the 
newspapers  can  readily  perceive  that  we  have 
not  yet  paid  our  full  score  on  that  account. 
But,  to  the  locomotivea  The  English,  at  first, 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  anything  superior  in  the 
steam  locomotive  line  coming  from  America  ; 
but  when  their  most  skillful  engineers  and 
mechanics  repeatedly  failed  in  their  various 
attempts  to  compete  with  the  Norris  locomotive, 
and  on  the  same  road,  and  seeing  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  did  really  and  truly  perform  double  the  duty 


of  their  own,  they  brought  all  their  influence 
to  bear  with  the  government,  and  thus  was  pro¬ 
hibited  the  importation  of  American  locomo¬ 
tivea  They,  however,  carefully  copied  the 
Norris  improvements,  and  thi'y  are  now  used 
by  all  the  English  engine  buildera 


But  the  reputation  of  the  Norris 
locomotives  was  not  limited  to 
America  and  England  ;  their  fame 
and  renown  had  now  extended 
through  the  whole  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  orders  for  the  handiwork 
of  the  brothers  (several  of  whom  had 
now  become  associatcu  with  Wil¬ 
liam  in  the  manufacture)  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  various  countries 
that  are  named  in  another  part  of 
this  article.  In  1844,  William  and 
Octavius  A.  went  to  Austria,  at  the 
special  invitation  of  the  heads  of 
government,  and  while  there,  they 
for  a  period  of  five  years  took  charge 
of  the  government  shops  for  the 
construction  of  locomotives;  dur- 
.ng  which  time  their  system  and 
improvements  were  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  in  all  its  departments,  and  on 
their  return  they  were  loaded  with 
valuable  presents,  not  only  from  the 
Emperor  himself,  but  from  the  great 
Russian  Autocrat,  Louis  Fbillippe, 
and  other  crowned  heads. 

We  will  now  turn  to  our  original  intention, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  and  with¬ 
out  further  historical  account,  endeavor  to 
describe  the  establishment  and  its  extensive 
operations,  that  has  produced  such  a  large 
number  of  “  Iron  Horses,” — the  works,  whose 
shrill  whistle  can  be  heard  in  such  an  extended 
portion  of  the  civilized  world.  Should  we  suc¬ 
ceed  (and  the  reader  will,  on  concluding  the 
article,  bring  to  mind  the  old  stable  and  the 
limited  extent  of  the  works  when  first  estab¬ 
lished),  they  will  readily  admit  the  truth  of  the 
old  truism,  that 

“  Tall  oaks  from  little  acoma  grow.” 

The  works,  as  enlarged  by  the  present  pro¬ 


situated  on  Seventeenth,  Hamilton,  Fairview, 
and  Morris  streets,  on  the  locality  formerly 
known  as  Bush-hill,  now  in  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  whole  extent 
of  territory  covered  is  quite  equal  to  one  hun- 
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died  city  lots.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  of 
recent  erection,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
three  stories  high.  Our  artist  has  made  a  capi¬ 
tal  birds-eye  view  of  the  whole ;  and  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  tinted  plate,  facing  the  title  page, 
the  reader  will  get  a  good  idea  of  the  extent 
and  outside  appearance  of  the  whole  works.  In 
land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  working  capi¬ 
tal,  the  whole  establishment  represents  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  little  rising  one  million  of  dollars. 
And  within  the  walls,  daily  employment  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
industrious  operativea  In  our  description  we 
shall  adopt  the  plan  of  conducting  the  reader 
through  the  various  apartments ;  following  the 
raw  material  until  it  is  produced  the  perfected 
article — a  tlrstrclass  locomotive  engine.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  only 
article  of  manufacture  at  the  Norris  Worka 
Most  other  builders  add  the  construction  of 
various  kinds  of  machine^  to  their  business ; 
but,  excepting  tools  for  their  own  use,  the 
Messra  N.  are  engaged  exclusively  on  loco- 
motivea 

After  an  order  for  any  number  of  locomo¬ 
tives  has  been  received  and  entered  in  the 
counting  room,  it  is  at  once  sent  to  the  con¬ 
structing  shop  ;  which  is  situated  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  large  building  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  Morris  and  Seventeenth  streets,  and 
is  an  apartment  seventy  by  fifty  fhet  in  extent. 
As  yon  enter  this  room,  opposite  the  door  is 
the  desk  of  the  master  of  construction,  and  all 
around  the  large  space  is  the  tressel-boerds  and 
tools  of  the  civil  engineera  Large  cupboards 
and  drawers  are  erected  along  the  walls  in 
which  the  plans  that  have  been  used  are  filed 
away.  There  ate  also  receptacles  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  material  used  here,  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  dimensions  of  the  shop,  it  is  only 
by  observing  the  utmost  determination  in 
“  having  a  place  for  everything,  and  keeping 
everything  in  its  place,”  that  it  is  found  of  suffi¬ 
cient  extent  for  the  purposes  need.  Here,  after 


being  registered — which  process  states  the  num- 1 
ber,  name,  dimensions,  character,  etc.,  of  each  ! 
engine  about  to  be  built — the  master  of  con¬ 
struction  lays  out  the  designs,  and  the  draughts¬ 
men  set  to  work  preparing  the  plans,  etc. 

It  is  claimed  by  them  who  ought  to  know, 
that  the  system  employed  here  (which  is  origi¬ 
nal  with  the  chief  of  the  department)  is  superior 
to  all  others  known.  It  is  carried  out  by  a 
series  of  printed  blanks  some  nz  in  number ; 
and  we  would  like  to  present  transcripts  of 
them  in  full,  but  as  they  would  occupy  much 
space  and  would  only  be  of  value  to  a  portion 
of  our  readers,  we  have  concluded  to  merely 
mention  their  purport.  One  of 
these  blanks  is  the  Order  qf  Oonr 
ibvction  ;  and  when  filled  up  pre¬ 
sents  the  specification,  number  of 
engines  ordered,  diameter  and 
stroke  of  cylinder,  gnage  of  track, 
diameter  of  the  driving  and  truck 
wheels  and  their  axles,  the  guides, 
the  dimensions  of  the  frames 
of  the  work  and  materials  ordered 
at  the  different  shops,  the  name  of 
thecompany  forwhom  ordered,  day 
of  the  month  the  boiler  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  finishing  shop,  day 
the  engine  was  tried,  the  day  it 
was  finished,  remarks,  etc.  An¬ 
other  blank  gives,  beside  a  portion 
of  the  above,  the  bearings  of  the 
driver,  truck,  and  tender  axles, 
centers  of  the  drivers,  diameter 
and  throw  of  eccentric  and  throw 
off  eccentric,  rock-arm  centers 
and  cut-off  rock-arm  centers, 
guides,  cut-off  link  centers,  reverse 
shaft  bearing,  height  of  truck  cast¬ 
ing,  dome,  diameter  of  breeches  pipe,  pnmp-arm 
centers,  center  of  cylinder,  distance  between 
firames,  centers  of  cut-off  spanner  books,  piston 
rods,  eccentric  hooks,  centers  of  lifters  and  lifting 
links,  con.  and  coupl.  of  rod  stubs,  cross  heads. 


diackle  pins,  bottom  of  si  ch. 
to  center  of  v.  r.,  height  of 
steam  chest,  centers  of  truck 
wheels,  tnmbes,  etc.  The 
blank  for  the  foundry  bears 
the  order  for  the  number  of 
cylinders,  cylinder  flanges, 
heads  and  glands ;  steam 
chests,  covers  and  glands;  main 
and  cut-off  valves ;  piston 
rings,  heads  and  followers; 
cross  heads,  followers ;  pumps, 
pump  glands,  caps,  and  air 
chambers ;  rock  arms,  do.  cut¬ 
off,  do.  bearers,  do.  bearer  caps, 
do.  bearer’s  tail-end;  guide 
braces,  cylinder  bed  plate; 
dome,  ring,  and  dome ;  cone 
and  cone  seat ;  breeches  pipe 
and  pipe  flanges ;  throttle 
valve,  do.  seat  and  pipe;  smoke 
box  plates,  front  and  flanges ; 
brackets  for  guide  brace,  do. 
for  pump ;  cut-off  riiaft  bear¬ 
ers,  counter  do.,  reverse  do. ; 
do.  da  lifting  arms ;  main  ec¬ 
centrics,  da  straps  ;  cut-off 
eccentrics,  da  straps ;  driving 
wheels,  da  da  boxes ;  truck 
wheels,  da  da  boxes  and  pedestals,  and  truck 
frame  bearers;  center  pin  eyes;  collars  for 
truck  axles  ;  foot  plates ;  grate  bars,  and  rings ; 
whistle  seat ;  blow-off  cock  handle ;  hand  hole ; 
sand  box,  da  valves ;  bell  frame,  yoke ; 
spring  pockets  and  pedestals ;  front  and  hind 
drag  blocks,  etc.  The  above  enumeration  will 
give  the  attentive  reader  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
whole  system ;  each  department,  beside  being 
furnished  with  the  plans  and  specifications,  is 
presented  with  the  orders  in  which  the  exact 
size  and  dimensions  of  the  most  minute  article 
is  given  in  detail  as  above  enumerated ;  and  a 
mistake  in  the  smallest  degree  becomes  almost 


A  WHEEL  LATHE. 

an  imposdbility.  Another  important  feature 
in  this  reg;istry  is,  that  it  enables  the  master  of 
construction  to  tell  at  all  times  the  amount  of 
material  used,  and  what  it  is  used  for.  Of 
course  there  are  many  engines  built  on  tiie  sama 
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principle,  and  of  the  same  sizes,  althon^  for 
different  roods.  Out  of  the  sixty-four  orders 
during  the  present  year,  there  have  been  eleven 
different  styles  of  construction  only ;  but  as  a 
general  thing,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
alteration  in  the  detail,  each  party  ordering 
having  their  peculiar  notions — all  of  which 
makes  work  for  the  civil  engineers.  While  in 
the  construction  shop  we  learned  the  following 
significant  facts. 

The  whole  number  of  locomotives  constructed 
at  these  works,  up  to  the  day  of  our  visit,  was 
tight  hundred  and  tix  ;  of  which  number  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  leventeen  were  on  foreign  account,  hav¬ 
ing  been  shipped  to  the  following  countries — 
England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  South  America,  Cuba,  etc.  Except  in  a 
single  instance  of  one  engine  only,  the  Norris 
Works  is  the  only  establishment  in  the  New 
World  that  has  furnished  motive  power  for 
their  elder  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  time  required  for  the  construction  and 
delivery  of  a  locomotive,  is  Ihirttf  dayi,  although 
as  will  be  perceived  before  we  finish  this  paper, 
it  has  been  done  in  this  establishment  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  The  orders  are  issued  simultane¬ 
ously  to  the  different  shops,  where  we  will  now 
follow  a  set — commencing  with  the  foundry, 
which  is  situated  on  Morris  street,  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  last  mentioned  building ;  it 
is  sixty  by  seventy-two  feet  square,  with  an  L 
fifty  by  twenty-five  feet ;  there  are  two  cupolas, 
numerous  cranes,  and  every  facility  for  the 
rapid  and  perfect  production  of  tho  work, 
among  which  we  observed  an  apparatus  for 
cooling  cylinders  and  car  wheels ;  the  blast  is 
furnished  from  the  main  engines  in  the  machine 
shop.  Although  care  is  taken  in  selecting  all 
the  raw  materials  consumed,  none  but  the 
best  Longtwamp  and  SaUyann  charcoal  cold  hlatl 
iron  is  used  for  the  cylinders  or  car  wheels. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard,  is  the  brass 
FOUNDRY,  in  which  not  only  all  the  castings 


used  of  that  metal  are  made,  but  also  tho  bells. 
The  castings  made  here,  owing  to  tho  materials 
selected,  and  the  skill  of  the  master  workman, 
are  exceedingly  perfect,  and  thus  the  firm  have 
been  enabled  to  obviato  difScultica  that  were 
formerly  troublesome. 

From  the  foundries  we  proceed  to  tho  bouler 
SHOP,  situated  on  tho  south-east  corner  of  Fair- 
view  and  Seventeenth.  It  is  eighty  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  square,  and  the  center  peak  fifty  feet 
high.  This  boiler  shop  is  one  of  the  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  works,  and  is  not  only  in  construc¬ 
tion  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  is  also  fitted  and  furnished  with 
each  and  every  tool  or  appliance  that  can 
bo  suggested  to  expedite  and  perfect  this 
important  branch  of  tho  manufacture — 
among  which  are  shears  that  chip  iron 
boiler  plates  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
with  as  much  facility  as  children  cut  out 
their  paper  dolls ;  heavy  punches  and 
drills  that  make  the  holes  for  the  rivets, 
with  tho  same  case  that  a  shoemaker 
punches  holes  in  a  pair  of  gaiters ;  large 
rolls  for  bending  plates,  and  other  power¬ 
ful  machines  for  bending  fianges,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  interior  sectional  view  gives  a  good 
idea  of  this  shop.  The  order  from  the  con¬ 
struction  shop,  is  immediately  followed 
with  the  plates  for  the  boilers  to  be  built 
Only  the  very  best  of  Buckley’s  improved 
charcoal  boiler  plates  are  used,  and  these 
are  tested  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
Those  plates  coming  in  contact  with  tho 
fire,  are  of  an  increased  thickness,  and  one 
of  the  first  processes  they  pass  through  is 
a  testing  with  the  hammer,  after  being 
laid  out  in  inch  squares,  to  make  It 
almost  certain  that  any  flaw  or  other 
imperfection  would  be  discovered.  Some 
of  the  principal  hands  in  the  boiler  shop,  have 
been  employed  there  twenty  years,  and  even 
among  rival  craftsmen,  the  superiority  of  one 
or  two  of  them  is  universally  acknowledged. 


Again,  scarcely  a  rivet  is  head¬ 
ed,  except  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  master  workman  : 
these  regulations  carried  out 
in  the  most  minute  workings 
of  tho  shop,  will  at  once  ex¬ 
plain  the  causes  of  admitted 
excellence  of  tho  boiler  work 
from  this  establishment. 

Adjoining  tho  boiler  shop 
on  Seventeenth  street,  is  the 
TANK  SHOP,  a  building  thirty  by 
a  hundred  feet  Tho  process 
of  constructing  the  tanks,  is 
about  tho  samo  as  the  boilers  ; 
of  course,  excepting  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  plates,  and  the  test¬ 
ing  which  would  here  be  super¬ 
fluous. 

On  the  north-east  comer 
of  Hamilton  and  Seventeenth 
streets,  is  tho  tender  shop, 
sixty-eight  by  a  hundred  feet, 
and  three  stories  high.  A  fair 
idea  of  its  internal  appearanee 
can  be  formed  from  our  en¬ 
graving.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  power-tools  of 
all  Buitablo  kinds,  have  also 
been  adopted  hero;  but  much  of  the  work 
of  tho  tender  is  perfected  in  tho  other  shops, 
and  is  brought  hero  and  put  together.  The 
second  story  of  this  building,  is  the  pattern 
SHOP ;  a  portion  of  the  room  is  also  used  for  tho 
construction  of  tho  engineers’  houses  ;  here,  as 
before,  we  find  the  usual  quantum  of  iwwer-tools, 
such  os  saws,  planes,  boring,  morticing,  and 
other  machines  for  wood  work. 

The  whole  of  tho  third  story  of  this  building, 
is  occupied  for  the  storage  of  patterns,  which 
I  arc  arranged  with  tho  same  precision  and  sys- 
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tern,  that  characterize  all  the  operations  of  the 
firm.  Immediately  in  tho  rear  of  the  tank 
shop,  and  between  the  tender  and  boiler  shop.s, 
in  a  separate  building,  is  a  stationary  engine  of 
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fifteen  horse-power,  which  drives  the  tools  in  all 
the  shops  just  mentioned. 

The  main  blacksmith’s  shop,  Is  sitnated  on 
the  north-east  corner  of  Fairview  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  streets,  and  will  bo  readily  recognized 
In  either  of  the  outside  views  from  tho  number 
of  chimneya  It  is  116  by  153  feet  square,  and 
the  largest  smithy  we  have  yet  visited.  There 
are  forty-tight  smith-fires  in  this  shop,  at  some 
of  which  six  men  are  employed ;  and  in  that 
portion  where  the  fi-ames  and  other  heavy  work 
ore  forged,  there  are  never  less  than  four  men  to 
an  anviL  There  arc  also  cranes  to  each  of  the 
above,  and  three  largo  trip  hammers.  The 
power  for  the  machine  tools,  and  tho  blast  for 
the  forges  and  furnaces,  is  furnished  ftom  the 
main  stationary  engine  in  tho  machine  shop 
ailjoining.  In  tho  yard,  is  tho  apparatus  for 
tiring  wheels.  For  which,  only  tho  Low  Moor 
iron  is  used  here.  There  arc  two  furnaces,  ono 
straight  and  the  other  circular.  The  straight 
bars  are  first  heated  in  the  former,  and  placed 
on  the  bending  machine,  which  leaves  them  in 
the  form  of  a  half  circle;  two  of  these  are 
welded  together,  and  thus  the  tire  receives  its 
circular  shape.  When  the  tiring  commences, 
the  tires  are  heated  in  the  round  furnace,  and 
at  the  proper  time  are  removed  to  the  forming 
machine,  where,  by  a  contrivance  in  which  the 
lever,  wedge  and  screw  are  most  successfully 
combined,  they  receive  their  perfect  circular 
shape  in  the  process  termed  “  forming.”  While 
hot,  they  are  placed  around  tho  iron  wheel. 
There  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  play,  they  are 
then  plunged  in  a  vat  of  cold  water,  and  when 
cold  tho  adhesion  of  the  tire  to  the  wheel  is  so 
perfect,  that  the  wheel  and  tire  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  solid  piece. 

The  STEAM  HAMMEB  SHOP,  on  tho  southwest 
corner  of  Hamilton  and  Seventeenth  streets, 
is  100  feet  long  by  80  wide.  Hero  will  be 
found  two  of  Nasmith’s  Patent  Steam  Ham¬ 
mers,  one  weighing  2,000  lbs.,  that  can  strike 
a  blow  equal  to2i  tuns,  and  the  other  weighing 
4,500,  the  heaviest  blow  of  which  is  equal  to 
7i  tuns.  Notwithstanding  tho  immense  weight 
of  the  hammers  of  these  enormous  engines,  they 
are  so  completely  under  the  command  of  the 
engineer,  and  SO  perfectly  can  he  regulate  the 


power  of  tho  stroke,  that  he  can  enuik  a  dozen 
of  hickory  nuts  in  succession  without  crushing 
one  ot  them,  or  increase  the  power  of  the  blow 
to  its  greatest  capacity,  at  pleasure.  The 
engine  of  the  large  hammer  is  65  horse-power 
— that  of  the  smaller  one,  25  horse-power. 
There  are  two  heating  furnaces  that  burn 
anthracite  coal,  with  three  doors  each,  the  blast 
for  which  is  furnished  from  a  stationary  engine 
in  this  shop  of  15  horse-power.  Tho  steam 
that  works  the  hammers  is  obtained  from  a 
large  upright  flue  boiler,  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  twenty-six  feet  high  ;  the  flue  being  three 
feet  in  diameter,  thus  giving  a  water  surface 
of  eighteen  inches.  The  iron  made  hero  is  of 
tho  best  and  toughest  description, 
and  is  at  once  forged  into  axles, 
frames,  and  the  other  heavy  parts 
of  locomotives — there  being  always 
an  extensive  demand  for  tlic  former, 
when  tho  firm  have  time  to  make 
more  than  required  for  their  own 
use.  The  quality  of  tho  forgings  is 
the  result  of  experience  ;  only  the 
best  raw  material  is  used,  and 
the  weight  of  the  hammers  is  not 
sufficient  to  crush  the  iron,  and  thus 
debar  it  of  some  most  important 
qualities.  There  aro  also  nine 
smiths’  forges  in  this  shop,  at  which 
scrap  iron  is  piled.  Piling  iron  is 
the  welding  together  of  all  the 
small  pieces,  and  with  the  aid  of  tho 
steam  hammers  they  are  wrought 
into  new  bars. 

The  principal  Machine  Oft  ptnish- 
INO  SHOP  is  the  large  three  storyrow 
of  buildings  on  the  south-east  cor¬ 
ner  of  Morris  and  Seventeenth, 
extending  166  feet  on  the  latter 
and  153  feet  on  the  former  streets; 
with  an  extension  of  105  feet 
parallel  to  the  first ;  the  whole  range  being  45 
feet  deep.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
departments  of  the  whole  works,  for  although 
the  locomotive  is  put  together  In  the  erecting 
shop,  all  tho  principal  machinery  of  the  en¬ 
gines,  after  being  formed  in  the  foundry  and 
blacksmith  Shops  are  perfected  and  finished 


here.  In  the  yard  is  the  engine  house, 
which  contains  a  large  stationary  en¬ 
gine  of  70  horse  power,  which  furnishes 
the  motive  power  for  the  machine  shop 
(except  the  rear  extension),  the  blasts 
for  the  blacksmith  shop  and  the  foun¬ 
dry — to  the  latter  by  a  subterraneous 
passage  under  Seventeenth  street  Tliis 
is  a  superior  engine,  and,  would 
space  permit,  we  would  like  to  de¬ 
scribe  its  proportions,  as  on  exami¬ 
nation  we  found  it  worked  with  great 
ease  and  precision.  It  was  made  on 
the  premises.  The  finishing  is  carried 
on  in  the  several  floors  of  this  extensive 
rang^,  throughout  the  whole  of  which 
large  numbers  of  sturdy  artisans  will  be 
found  exercising  their  bodies  and  brains 
during  the  ten  working  hours  of  each 
day,  from  Monday  morning  to  Satur¬ 
day  night ;  their  operations  involving 
the  use  of  many  distinct  classes  of  work¬ 
ing  apparatus — of  nearly  all  of  which 
there  are  a  large  number  of  dnplicatea 
The  Ibct  cannot  be  disputed, that  theNorr  isW orks 
contain  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  machine  tools  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country.  Our  artist  is  of  much  benefit  to  us  in 
describing  this  portion  of  the  works,  os  by  his 
aid,  we  are  enabled  to  give  views  of  sections  of 
the  different  apartments  and  many  of  tho 
most  valuable  machines — among  which  ma¬ 
chines  we  enumerated  the  following :  On  tho 
first  floor,  four  large  wheel  lathes ;  two  of  tho 
largest  class  of  planing  machines,  on  which  tho 
engine  frames,  cylinders,  bed-plates,  steam- 
chest  and  like  work  is  planed ;  one  pair  of  cylin¬ 
der  boring  machines,  the  working  of  which,  by 
tho  way,  needs  a  little  explanation.  This  pro¬ 


cess,  does  not  consist,  as  the  name  seems  to  Im¬ 
ply,  in  boring  a  cavity  through  a  solid  piece  of 
metal,  but  In  giving  a  perfectly  circular  form 
and  smooth  surface  to  that  which  has  already 
been  formed  by  casting.  The  motion  of  a  pis¬ 
ton  in  a  cylinder,  to  1 smooth  and  air-tight, 
requires  that  the  Internal  surface  of  the  cylin- 
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der  thonld  bo  rigoronsly  trne ;  and  as  this  ex¬ 
actitude  cannot  be  produced  by  casting,  it  is 
attained  by  subsequent  boring:  the  cylinders 
are  placed  horizontally,  and  the  boring  instru¬ 
ments  consist  of  five  cutters  arranged  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  the  intersections  being  filled  with  wood, 
which  revolves  within  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  thus  producing  a  perfection  of  finish. 
The  planing  machines  are  intended  to  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  a  flat  surface  as  a  boring 
machine  on  a  cylindrical  surface — that  is  to 
make  it  perfectly  level  and  smooth :  slotting 
and  shaping  engines  are  modifications  of  the 
latter  with  different  ways  of  working  in  the 
more  intricate  sitnationa  But  once  more  to 
our  enumeration :  Three  boring  mills  for  wheel 
boxes,  etc.;  three  slide  lathes  for  axles;  an 
a^e  cutting  machine  for  key-ways ;  large  slot¬ 
ting  machine  for  slotting  pedestals  of  frames, 
etc. ;  six  heavy  drill  presses,  under  which  the 
frames,  etc.,  are  drilled ;  there  are  other  tools 
we  made  no  note  of.  On  this  fioor  all  the  hea¬ 
viest  portions  of  the  engines  are  put  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  erecting  shop — even  to  the  trucks 
that  support  the  forward  ends  of  the  locomo¬ 
tives.  The  second  floor  contains  seventeen 
hand  lathes ;  fourteen  slide  lathes ;  four  large 
chuck  lathes  ;  four  d;!ll  presses ;  a  large  hoist¬ 
ing  machine,  capable  of  raising  an  engine 
finished,  etc.,  etc.  On  this  floor,  the  guides,  con¬ 
necting  and  coupling  rods,  valve  gear  in  all  its 
connections,  rock-arms,  valve  rods,  spanner- 
hooks,  and  many  other  smaller  parts,  are  finished 
ready  for  the  erecting  shop.  On  the  third  floor 
there  are  thirteen  large  slide  lathes ;  eighteen 
hand  lathes ;  twelve  screw  cutting  engines  ;  six 
idrill  presses ;  three  slotting  engines ;  one  per¬ 
forator,  used  on  the  headings  of  the  smoke 
stacks  ;  one  gear  cutting  engine,  and  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  less  note.  On  this  floor  the  pistons, 
pumps,  eccentric  hooks,  the  throttle  levers,  and  a 


great  portion  of  the  smaller  and  lighter  work, 
is  finished  complete.  In  the  main  finishing  shop 
there  are  1,948  feet  of  line  shafting,  putting  in 
motion  541  pulleys ;  they  in  turn  giving  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  same  number  of  counter-shafting 
and  pulleys.  We  also  counted  over  200  vices 
attached  to  the  benches.  In  the  extension 
building  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  is  occupied 
as  the  WHEEL  room,  and  contains  one  radial 
drill,  a  large  slide  lathe,  and  a  compound  planer 
with  a  revolving  tool  box,  all  of  which  were 
manufactured  by  the  celebrated  Whitworth  ; 
but  wc  must  confess  the  work  done  on  them  is 
no  better  than  that  done  on  most 
of  the  other  apparatus,  which  was 
made  by  the  Messrs.  Norris  on  the 
premises.  There  are  also  here 
four  large  slide  lathes;  two  of 
the  largest  class  planing  ma¬ 
chines  ;  one  large  wheel  lathe ; 
one  wheel  quartering  machine  ; 
one  wheel  drawing  machine,  for 
drawing  the  wheel  on  the  axles  ; 
one  large  chucking  lathe,  for  fac¬ 
ing  and  boring  truck  wheels,  etc. 

The  upper  story  of  the  extension 
is  called  the  flamno  room,  and 
contains  more  machinery  than  we 
ever  saw  in  the  same  space ;  we 
counted  thirty-two  planing  ma¬ 
chines  ;  four  drill  presses ;  one  sha¬ 
ping  engine ;  one  screw-cutting 
machine  ;  one  compound  planer' ; 
and  six  slotting  engines.  One 
of  the  latter  is  of  mammoth  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  at  the  very  moment  the  daguerreotype 
was  taken  for  our  sketch,  the  junior  partner  of 
the  firm  was  busily  engaged  in  giviag  the  en¬ 
gineer  some  orders,  and  as  the  likeness  could  be 
readily  recognized,  wo  requested  the  artist  to  in¬ 
clude  it  in  his  drawing,  which,  by-tho-by,  will 


give  some  of  his  lady  friends  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  him  in  his  working 
clothea  Attached  to  the  extension 
building  is  an  engine  house,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  stationary  engine  of  twenty- 
five  horse  power,  and  which  works  the 
tools  last  enumerated.  The  basement 
story  of  the  main  finishing  shop  is 
the  BRASS  SPINNING  SHOP  in  which  there 
are  four  lathes ;  one  of  them  spinning 
up  diameters  of  six  feet.  The  bands 
of  jackets,  cylinder  heads,  do.  covers, 
check  do.,  dome  do. — in  fact  all  the 
spun  ornaments  arc  made  here ;  and 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  iron, 
brass  and  copper  tubes  for  the  boilers 
are  made.  These  tubes  are  tested  with 
a  hydraulic  pump  of  immense  power ; 
they  are  also  hammered  on  all  the 
joints  while  under  the  pressure  of 
the  water.  Attached  to  the  finishing 
shop  is  a  forge  shop  where  all  the  tools 
are  sharpened  :  some  of  these  are  so 
large  and  heavy  that  a  trip  hammer 
is  employed  to  great  advantage— in  fact, 
saving  the  service  of  two  men.  The 
two  lower  stories  of  the  large  building 
on  the  south-west  comer  of  Seventeenth 
and  Morris  streets,  are  occupied  for  the 
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SHOPS ;  but  the  great  extent  of  our  arti¬ 
cle,  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  them 
in  detail.  One  large  apartment  is  called  the 
SHEET-IRON  8H0P,where  the  smoke-stacks,  wheel- 
covers,  engine-jackets,  and  all  work  of  that 
kind  is  done. 

We  will  now  visit  the  erecting  shops,  which 
are  situated  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Hamilton 
and  Seventeenth  streets.  They  cover  a  space 
of  179  feet  by  130  feet,  and  consist  of  two 
buildings,  each  three  stories  in  height,  179  by 
50  feet  in  plan,  and  separated  three-fourths  of 
their  length  by  an  open  passage-way  30  feet 
wide. 

In  each  of  these  buildings  ore  12  tracks,  mn- 


ning  across  the  width  of  the  building,  and  upon 
which,  in  each  building,  as  many  locomotives 
may  stand.  In  the  building,  which  is  devoted  to 
putting  together  the  various  parts  of  the  en¬ 
gines,  there  are  water  pipes,  traveling  hoisting 
apparatus,  and  smoke-jacks  over  each  track,  so 
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A  SLIDE  LATHE, 
that  an  engine  may  be  filled,  raised,  and  fired  up 
on  any  track  in  the  building.  Opposite  each 
track,  in  each  building,  a  large  door  opens  into 
the  open  30  feet  space.  A  permanent  track 
runs  down  the  whole  length  of  this  space,  or 
court,  upon  which  is  a  stout  truck,  30  feet 
wide  (equal  to  the  width  of  the  court),  and 
on  which  is  a  transverse  truck  of  adjustable 
guage.  The  truck  may  thus  bo  moved  so  as  to 
stand  opposite  to  any  track  of  one  building,  after 
which  an  engine  may  be  run  out  upon  it,  to  be 
placed  upon  any  track  of  the  other  building.  If 
necessary,  an  engine  can  also  be  changed  from 
one  to  another  track  of  the  same  building. 
One  of  these  buildings  is  devoted  wholly  to 
putting  together  the  heavier  parts  of  the  engines, 
-setting  the  tubes,  “  firing  up,”  and  testing  the 
engines,  etc.,  while  the  other  is  occupied  for 
painting  and  trimming  the  engines,  and  for  box¬ 
ing  their  machinery  for  transportation.  In  the 
completing  room  is  also  a  heavy  track-scale, 
upon  which  any  engine  may  be  weighed,  with  or 
without  steam,  and  entire,  or  on  each  pair  of 
wheels.  These  are  the  only  works  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  having  scales  for  weighing  locomotives. 
With  the  number  and  variety  of  engines  built 
here,  and  by  constant  weighings,  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  weight,  in  any  plan  of  engine, 
can  always  be  foretold  with  great  accuracy. 
This  saves  many  disappointments  and  embar¬ 
rassments,  otherwise  likely  of  occcurrence  in 
delivering  engines  having  more  or  less  weight, 
or  a  different  distribution  than  that  stipulated 
in  the  contracts. 

The  whole  of  the  different  portions,  whoso 
construction  we  have  described,  is  finally 
brought  to  the  erection  shop ;  for  up  to  this 
time  the  locomotive  is  not  “one  and  undi¬ 
vided  it  is  a  thing  of  many  parts,  each  of 
which  require  most  accurate  shaping,  smoothing 
and  adjusting  before  it  is  brought  into  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rest.  The  reception  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  “  setting  up”  proceeds  in  about 
the  following  order  here : — First,  the  boiler  is 
placed  and  accurately  leveled — the  frame  is 
set  and  fastened — the  braces  are  set  and  fast¬ 
ened — the  check  and  whistle  stands  are  rivited 
fast— set  the  cylinder — then  the  rock  arms  and 
pedestals — the  boiler  flues  put  in — the  driving 
boxes  arc  put  up,  and  laid  out  for  boring — the 
center  pin  set — the  driver  and  the  guides  arc 
set — pumps  put  up— next,  the  reversing  shafts 
— the  footplate  put  on  and  fhstened — the  valve 
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rod  and  valves — the  destination.  The  upper  floors  of  these  last 
steam  pipes— the  throt-  buildings  are  now  being  fitted  and  arranged 
tie  valve — the  dome —  for  an  addition  to  the  machine  or  finishing 
the  safety  valve — the  shops,  the  power  for  which  is  located  in  an 
feed  and  supply  pipes  adjoining  building  on  Fairview  street,  200  by 
— the  wheels — the  ec-  by  254  feet  square,  and  now  occupied  by  a  new 
centric  hooks — the  and  elegant  stationary  engine  of  one  hundred 
connecting  rods — the  horse  power.  This  mgine  has  five  large  cylin- 
valves  set — and  the  drical  boilers,  33  inches  in  diameter  and  42 
r  working  feet  long,  with  all  the  modem  improvementa 

’ '  pnrt,  being  now  about  It  has  already  been  tested,  and  found  in  capital 

together,  steam  is  rais-  working  order.  As  will  be  observed  on  the 
ed,  and  after  “  giving  outside  views,  the  bell  that  calls  this  commu- 
her  a  good  blowing  nity  to  and  from  labor,  is  on  the  top  of  one 
out,”  to  get  rid  of  dirt,  building  of  the  erecting  diop.  Throughout  the 
etc.,  the  cylinder  heads  whole  works,  the  Schuylkill  water  is  diflhsed 
are  screwed  on  and  the  for  all  necessary  purposes,  and  in  all  the  prin- 
working  of  the  new  cipal  apartments  there  are  hydrants  with  three- 
engine  thoroughly  tea-  inch  butts  and  several  lengths  of  hose  to  match, 
ted.  At  these  times  In  the  principal  machine-shop,  there  is  also  a 
the  senior  proprietor  is  always  present  On  fire-engine ;  these  general  precautions,  with  a 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  we  witnessed  the  good  and  efficient  night  and  day  watch,  render 
trial  of  a  firstclass  engine  then  building  little  risk  of  catastrophe  from  fire.  As  the  full 
for  a  western  railroad.  Among  the  other  time  of  ten  hours  is  made,  winter  and  summer, 
superior  qualities  of  this  locomotive,  there  the  whole  year  round,  most  of  the  shops  are 
was  one  that  greatly  exceeded  anything  of  fitted  with  pipes  and  other  apparatus  for  bnra- 
the  kind  we  had  before  seen  or  heard  of.  ing  gas.  In  all  the  shops  the  utmost  attention 
While  under  full  headway  forward,  the  motion  has  been  paid  to  each  and  every  department ; 
of  the  engines  was  suddenly  reversed,  and  in  nothing  has  been  spared ;  and  without  hesita- 
five  tetorub  from  the  time  the  lever  was  applied,  tion,  we  pronounce  it  not  only  much  the  larg- 
the  driving  wheels  were  revolving  backward  est,  but  the  most  complete  in  its  arrangements 
at  their  utmost  speed.  On  stating  this  fact  and  detail  of  any  manufacturing  esUblishment 
to  a  well-known  practical  engineer,  a  few  we  have  yet  visited,  and  no  doubt  the  most 
days  since,  he  seemed  to  rather  doubt  its  truth,  perfect  locomotive-building  works  extant 
At  the  same  time  he  remarked,  that"  no  boiler  The  amount  of  hands  at  present  employed 
could  stand  the  shock.”  We  assured  him  that  number  between  six  and  seven  hundred, 
if  such  was  his  opinion,  the  boilers  built  by  the  although  two  years  ago— that  is,  in  185^— 
Messrs.  Norris  must  be  superior  to  all  others,  during  which  the  Messrs.  Norris  made  one  hwt- 
aswehad  positively  witnessed  the  above  -  v- 

experiments,  not  only  once,  but,  at  lead,  a 

dozen  timet  in  the  eourte  of  half  an  how,  and  '|J  fi  '  ' 

we  should  not  have  made  a  particular  item  ■  I 

in  regard  to  it,  had  not  the  fact  been  de-  'k  ^ 

nied  by  such  eminent  authority  as  the  party 

alluded  to.  After  the  trial,  the  engine  “  w  \ 

run  across  into  the  opposite  shop,  where  the  \ 

remainder  of  the  “setting-up,”  painting,  \ 

adorning,  etc.,  is  rapidly  proceeded  with,  \ 

and  in  a  few  days  she  is  ready  for  shipping ;  \  ^ 

which  latter  is  readily  accomplished  here,  as  i'lH} 

immediately  over  the  entrance,  between  the  ;  I* 

two  shops,  is  a  hoisting  apparatus,  by  the  |  T 

aid  of  which  six  men  arc  enabled  to  raise  and  ,  „ . .  | 

load  a  locomotive  of  the  largest  class.  The  ^ 

close  vicinity  of  the  Reding  railroad,  the 

by  114  feet— which  borders  on  this  road. 

It  is  used  for  the  shipment  of  locomotive^ 

storage  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  raw  ma-  ”» 

terial.]  BADIAL  DRILL  PRESS. 

About  fourteen  men  can  at  the  same  time 

be  profitably  employed  in  the  “  setting  up  ”  of  drtd  loeomotirtt,  there  were  eleven  hundred  men. 
a  locomotive,  which  process  generally  requires  This  amount  may  appear  small  when  the  num- 
about  fifteen  daya  At  these  worka  it  is  often  ber  of  engines  finished  is  taken  into  account ; 
accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  period.  On  but  the  great  amount  of  machine  tools  must 
one  occasion,  an  engine  was  tried  the  fifth  day  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  problem  will  be 
after  the  reception  of  the  boiler,  and  early  on  readily  solved.  One  of  the  rules  is,  that  at 
Um  fifth  day  after  trial,  it  was  m  route  for  its  least  one-foarth  of  the  employed  are  appren- 
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rings,  brazed  on  the  outsides,  at  each  end. 
This  gives  a  uniform  opening  on  the  inside  of 
the  tube,  and  also  a  better  thickness  for  making 
the  joint  of  the  tube  in  the  tube-sheet.  It  dis¬ 
penses  also  with  thimbles,  thus  leaving  the 
draft  unobstructed.  The  fastening  of  the  cyl¬ 
inders  is  made  upon  the  frame,  and  upon  a 
stout  cast-iron  bed-plate,  resting  upon  the 
frame,  and  forming  the  bottom  and  flat  sides  of 
the  smoke-box.  Without  great  weight,  this 
gives  a  very  permanent  fastening,  much  more 
so  than  when  the  cylinders  are  merely  fastened 
to  the  frame,  and  to  the  thin  wrought-iron  sides 
of  a  square  smoke-box. 

The  frames,  as  well  as  the  axles,  equalizing 
levers,  center-beams,  and  other  heavy  forged 
parts,  are  made  at  the  works  from  tough  scrap- 
iron.  The  frames  have  their  pedestals  and 
truss-braces  welded  in,  as  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  piece.  The  truck  frames  are  forged 
throughout  as  a  single  piece,  the  frame  not 
only  being  forged  Wjuare,  but  the  pedestals  and 
braces  being  forged  solid  thereto. 

Many  of  the  truck  wheels  used  at  these 
works,  ore  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  not  in  use 
elsewhere,  and  which  ensures  equal  and  simul¬ 
taneous  contraction  In  cooling,  immediately 
after  being  cast.  The  wheel  is  solid  and  of  the 
spoke  form,  the  spokes  being  connected  with 
the  bub  iu  such  manner  as  to  leave  oval  open¬ 
ings  near  the  outside  of  the  hub,  and  in  the 
line  of  each  spoke.  These  openings  arc  cored 
out  of  the  casting,  the  cores  being  of  iron, 
coated  with  clay,  by  which  the  heat  is  absorbed 
from  the  hub  as  fast  os  cooling  goes  ou  iu  the 


who  were  ever  ready 
to  obey  his  commands. 
In  our  perambulations 
through  the  various 
principal  workshops 
and  manufactories  of 
our  great  and  prosper¬ 
ous  country,  may  we 
ever  meet  with  the 
courteous  treatment 
and  intelligent  answ  ers 
that  we  in  every  case 
received  from  the  ope¬ 
ratives  in  the  Norris 
Works, 


— ‘♦S-  oiciflN-'?'>“ 

,  QUABTERtNU  MAOniKE. 

.rim.  The  coating  of  clay  around  the  cores 
prevents  actual  chilling  of  the  iron. 

The  running  machinery  of  the  engines  is  very 
simple  and  strong.  The  rock  arms,  lifting 
arms,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  valve  motion, 
are  of  wrought-iron,  forged  very  stout.  The 
tires  of  the  driving-wheels  arc  exclusively  of 
Low  Moor  iron,  bent  and  welded  at  these  works. 
The  tires  are  so  accurately  bent  to  the  circular 
form,  as  to  fit  the  wheels  closely  at  every  point 
without  boring,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of 
boring,  and  the  loss  of  iron  thereby. 

There  arc  several  leading  principles  observed 
in  the  administration  of  these  works,  which 
appear  calculated  to  Insure  their  highest  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  the  best  quality  in  their  produc¬ 
tions.  One  is  the  manufacture,  upon  the  spot. 
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not  only  of  the  engines,  bat  as  for  as  possible, 
of  the  materials  also  of  which  they  ore  com* 
posed.  All  the  forged  work,  tires,  tubes, 
springs,  bras.s  and  iron  castings,  chilled  wheels, 
and  other  parts,  often  purchased  outside  of 
other  works,  are  here  made  in  the  best  manner, 
and  with  the  aid  of  every  fixture  to  be  found  in 
the  establishments  supplying  separately  each  of 
these  items.  Another  is  the  greatest  possible 
substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labor. 
In  these  works,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  men 
are  engaged  in  hand-work  than  in  any  other 
similar  establishment  in  the  country.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tools  arc 
adapted,  in  a  special  manner,  to  the  execution 
of  each  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  each  class 
of  tools  is  specially  appropriated  to  distinct 
portions  of  the  work.  Another  is  the  entire 
independence  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  works  from  each  other.  Hardly  any  two 
distinct  branches  of  labor  are  carried  on 
together  in  the  same  apartment ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  the  utmost  facility  for  all 
necessary  communication  between  the  separate 
departments.  In  the  materials  used  for  the 
engines,  wrought-iron  is  used  wherever  practi¬ 
cable,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  cast-iron.  Ham¬ 
mered  charcoal-iron  is  used  for  the  boilers; 
thick  braziers’  copper  is  used  exclusively  for 
the  tubes,  and  tough  scrap  is  used  for  all  impor¬ 
tant  forgings. 

The  amount  of  materials  consumed  at  these 
works  is  considerable.  As  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  items — 1,100  tuns  of  boiler  and  tank  iron, 
1,000  tuns  bar  iron,  1,700  tuna  pig  iron,  and  200 
tuns  of  copper  and  brass,  is  consumed  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  year.  At  the  present  time  the  aggregate 
weekly  amount  of  wages  is  $5,600 ;  sometimes 
this  amount  is  greatly  increased.  The  time  of 
the  operatives  is  taken  by  the  watchmen,  four 
times  each  day.  The  working  week  of  six  days 
ends  on  Thursday  evening.  To  which  time  the 
hands  arc  paid  the  following  (Friday)  after¬ 
noon.  They  are  paid  during  working  hours, 
not  in  their  oum  time. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  products  of 


the  Norris  Works,  there  certainly  can  be  but 
one  candid  opinion.  In  every  particular,  they 
are  not  only  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
locomotive  builders,  but,  in  some  important 
points — not  the  least  valuable  of  which  is  their 
simplicity  of  construction,  great  power,  and 
durabily — the  Norris  locomotives  still  maintain 
their  original  reputation  of  being  the  most 
perfect  and  effective  extant.  The  causes  of  this 
superiority  have  been  fully  explained  in  this 
article.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietors 
to  use  their  undivided  exertions  to  still  main¬ 
tain  their  time-honored  reputation,  “  Excel¬ 
sior.” 

The  present  capacity  of  the  whole  works, 
when  fully  manned,  would  enable  the  delivery 
of  a  finished  locomotive  every  second  working 
day  in  the  year.  Now  that  the  general  com- 
mercinl  depression  is  past,  prosperity  and 
bountiful  crops  are  visible  on  every  side,  and 
08  the  proprietors  of  these  works  have  full 
confidence  in  the  rapid  advance  of  our  flourish¬ 
ing  country,  arrangements  have  been  already 
made  to  still  further  increase  the  producing 
power  of  the  establishment.  j 

The  sole  proprietors  of  these  extensive  works 
are  Messrs.  Richard  Norris,  and  his  son  H.  Lati¬ 
mer  Norris.  The  senior  proprietor  is  superin¬ 
tendent-in-chief,  and  unless  detained  by  illness, 
or  absence  from  the  city — which  is  seldom  the 
case,  can  almost  always  be  found  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  during  working  hours.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  impossible  to  meet  a  person  more  eminently 
qualified  than  he  is  to  fill  the  important  and  re¬ 
sponsible  position  he  holds.  To  his  superior  capa¬ 
cities  is  added  the  peculiar  gentlemanly  manners 
and  winning  ways  so  pleasing  to  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  him.  Even  the  poorest  laborer 
employed  in  the  works,  can  readily  approach 
his  principal ;  and  the  courtesy  received  is  of 
the  same  quality  as  that  given  to  a  railroad 
president  who  comes  to  order  a  dozen  locomo¬ 
tives.  Still,  if  occasion  requires,  and  their 
duties  are  neglected,  or  not  properly  jierformed, 
let  the  party  be  master  workman  or  the  com¬ 
monest  laborer,  he  is  sure  to  hear  firom'  head¬ 


quarters  in  a  manner  that  will  make  a 
lasting  impression.  His  kindness  incases 
of  sickness,  etc.,  is  proverbial,  and  daring 
the  whole  of  last  winter,  when  all  manu¬ 
facturing  (and  more  especially  of  this 
class)  suffered  so  much  from  the  general 
depression  of  the  times — purely  on 
account  of  his  employees,  he  continued 
operations  at  the  works  almost  as  usual ; 
the  hands  being  engaged  in  making  tools 
for  the  extended  premises,  or  on  a  few 
unordered  locomotives  that  were  readily 
disposed  of  in  the  spring.  At  least  one 
evening  a  week  he  calls  a  “cabinet 
meeting”  of  the  heads  of  all  the  different 
shops  or  departments,  daring  which  a 
general  businesss  discussion  is  held  on 
matters  as  they  then  stand,  and  how  each 
can  best  work  to  facilitate  his  own  and 
the  general  operations  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of 
these  works  are  most  comprehensive  and 
effective  ;  for  no  matter  how  insignificant 
the  branch,  the  operatives  employed 
in  it  are  sure  to  have  their  work,  at 
least  once  in  each  day,  come  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  principal.  In  the 
general  superintendence  of  this  mammoth 
concern",  the  efforts  of  the  senior  are  ably  sec¬ 
onded  by  his  son  and  partner,  and  also  by  his 
brothers,  Septimus  and  James  A.  Norris,  Esqrs. 
The  former  is  mostly  engaged  in  the  financial 
department.  Mr.  S.  Norris,  who  is  a  thoroughly 
educated,  scientific,  practical,  civil  engineer, 
has  sole  charge  of  the  construction  department. 
The  reputation  of  this  latter  gentleman,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  places  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession ;  of  which  fact  we 
have  abundant  evidence  in  the  superiority  of 
his  efforts. 

We  neglected  to  mention  that  the  busmess 
department  of  this  great  establishment  is  in 
one  of  the  large  three  story  buildings  in  Seven¬ 
teenth,  between  Fairview  and  Morris  streets, 
next  to  and  adjoining  the  construction,  engrav¬ 
ing  and  other  shops  in  that  row.  The  lower 
floor  is  used  for  the  offices  of  the  porters,  watch¬ 
men,  and  the  storehouses  of  the  smaller  materi¬ 
als  used  in  the  manufactory.  Up  stairs,  are 
the  counting  and  consulting  rooms,  private 
office  of  the  proprietors,  etc.  Here,  as  in  all 
the  departments,  everything  is  arranged  in  the 
most  business-like  and  thorough  msmner. — 
Those  who  wish  to  visit  these  truly  extensive 
works — which  are  one  of  the  great  lions  of  the 
city — can  be  taken  within  a  block  of  them  by 
the  Fairmount  omnibusses,  which  pass  all  the 
principal  hotels  on  Chestnut  street. 

We  cannot  close  this  extended  sketch  without 
returning  our  acknowledgments  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  and  their  master  workmen  generally 
(among  the  latter,  more  especially  Messrs. 
Harbcrger  and  Sheppard,  foremen,  respectively, 
of  the  machine  and  erecting  shops),  for  the 
many  courtesies,  and  the  vast  amount  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  wo  received  during  our  brief, 
but  truly  pleasant  and  instructive  visit  to  the 
Norris  Locomotive  Works.* 

•  Wo  woaM  also  return  thanks  to  Z.  Colbnm,  Esq., 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  “  Railroad  Adrocata,’’  for 
,  valuable  data  in  reference  to  this  suhjeet. 
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THE  I<EKGTU  OF  HITUAN  UFE. 

Tberb  are  two  things  we  chiefly  wish  for 
while  we  remain  in  this  world — health,  to  make 
life  enjoyable  ;  and  length  of  days,  to  make  it 
lasting.  To  obtain  both  depends  mainly  upon 
ooiselTes. 

We  do  not  simply  die,  we  nsnally  kill  onr- 
aelves.  Onr  habits,  our  passions,  our  anxieties 
of  body  and  mind — these  shorten  our  lives,  and 
prevent  ns  from  reaching  the  natural  limit  of 
human  existence. 

The  key  to  health  and  long  life  is  sobriety  of 
living.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to 
restrict  the  term  sobriety  to  moderation  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Misery  and  crime 
and  death  we  trace  readily  to  the  neglect  of 
this  species  of  sobriety.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  of  a  drunkard  that  he  has  killed  himself, 
but  we  rarely  speak  of  over-eating  as  a  serious 
or  frequent  shortening  of  life.  Yet  the  food 
they  eat  causes  to  mankind  at  large  more  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  more  unhappy  days,  and  more 
shortening  of  life,  than  all  the  liquors  they 
consume.  “  Oh !  miserable  and  unhappy  Italy,” 
wrote  Cornaro,  three  centuries  ago,  “  dost  thou 
not  see  that  gluttony  is  killing  every  year  more 
people  than  would  perish  in  a  season  of  most 
severe  pestilence,  or  by  the  fire  and  sword  of 
many  battles  !” 

A  sober  life  implies  moderation  in  all  things. 

“  It  consists,”  says  Comaro,  “  in  moderate  eat¬ 
ing,  in  moderate  drinking,  and  in  a  moderate 
enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  In  keep¬ 
ing  the  mind  moderately  but  constantly  em¬ 
ployed,  in  cultivating  the  affections  moderately, 
in  avoiding  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  in 
shunning  excessive  excitement  either  of  body  or 
of  mind.'’ 

And  so  Lessius,  a  follower  and  amplifier  of 
the  views  of  Comaro,  writes  also  in  his  “  Art 
of  Enjoying  Perfect  Health.”  “  By  a  sober 
life,”  he  says,  “  I  understand  a  moderate  use  of 
meat,  and  drink,  such  as  accords  with  the  tem¬ 
perament  and  actual  dispositions  of  the  body, 
and  with  the  functions  of  the  mind.  A  sober  I 
life  is  a  life  of  order,  of  ruZe,  and  of  temperanee^' 
Then  as  the  moderate  use  he  speaks  of  implies 
the  consumption  of  meat  and  drink,  both  in 
just  measure  and  of  proper  kinds,  he  adds  to 
his  definition  of  a  sober  life,  the  following 
■even  rules  for  actually  living  such  a  life : — 

1.  Not  to  eat  so  much  as  will  unfit  the  mind 
for  its  usual  exertions. 

2.  Or  so  much  as  will  make  the  body  heavy 
and  torpid. 

3.  Not  to  pass  hastily  from  one  extreme  of 
living  to  another,  but  to  change  slowly  and 
cautiously. 

4.  To  eat  plain  and  wholesome  food. 

5.  To  avoid  too  great  variety,  and  the  use  of 
curious  made  dishes. 

6.  To  proportion  the  quantity  of  food  to  the 
temperament,  the  age,  and  the  strength  of  the 
eater,  and  to  the  kind  of  food  he  uses. 

7.  Not  to  allow  the  appetite  for  food  and 
drink  to  regulate  the  quantity  we  take,  as  this 
sensual  desire  is  really  the  cause  of  the  whole 
difficulty. 

By  these  rules  a  sober  life  is  to  be  led,  and  a 
perfect  condition  of  health  maintained.  And 
the  life  thus  led,  though  nominally  a  life  of 
restr^t  and  privation,  yet  carries  with  it  many 


pleasurable  comforts.  “A  sober  life,”  says 
Lessius,  “  gives  vigor  to  the  senses,  mitigates 
the  passions,  {treserves  the  memory,  strength¬ 
ens  the  mind,  protects  from  the  evils  of  intem¬ 
perance,  makes  both  body  and  mind  more  free 
in  their  operations,  and  prolongs  the  period  of 
our  existence.” 

But  Cornaro  has  more  frilly  sounded  the 
praises  of  what  he  calls — “  That  divine  sobriety 
which  is  grateful  to  God,  friendly  to  nature, 
the  daughter  of  reason,  the  sister  of  virtue,  the 
companion  of  the  temperate  living — ^modest, 
gentle,  content  with  little,  guided  by  rule  and 
line  in  all  its  operations.” 

“  From  this  sobriety,”  he  says,  “  as  from  a 
root,  spring  life,  health,  cheerfulness,  bodily 
industry,  mental  labor,  and  all  those  actions 
which  are  worthy  of  a  well-formed  and  well- 
disciplined  mind.  Laws,  divine  and  human, 
favor  it.  From  it,  like  clouds  from  the  sun,  fiy 
repletions,  indigestions,  gluttonies,  superflui¬ 
ties,  humors,  distempers,  fevers,  griefs,  and  the 
perils  of  death.  Its  beauty  allures  every  noble 
heart,  its  safety  promises  to  all  an  agreeable 
and  lasting  preservation.  Its  happiness  invites 
every  one,  with  little  disturbance,  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  its  victories.  And,  finally,  it  promises 
to  be  a  grateful  and  benignant  guardian  of 
life  to  both  poor  and  rich,  to  male  and  female, 
to  young  and  old  ;  teaching  to  the  rich,  mode¬ 
ration — to  the  poor,  economy — to  man  self- 
restraint,  and  to  woman  modesty ;  providing 
the  old  with  a  defense  from  death  ;  and  for  the 
young,  placing  the  hope  of  a  long  life  on  a 
foundation  more  firm  and  more  secure.” 

And  still,  as  if  he  could  not  come  to  an  end 
of  its  praises,  the  eloquent  old  man — conclud¬ 
ing  this,  his  first  Discourse,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three — ^begius  anew  in  warmer  words : — 
“  Sobriety  purifies  the  senses,  lightens  the  body, 
gives  vivacity  to  the  intellect,  cheerfulness  to 
the  mind,  strength  to  the  memory,  quickness  to 
the  movements,  readiness  and  decision  to  the 
actions.  By  it  the  soul,  relieved,  as  it  were, 
from  its  terrestrial  load,  enjoys  a  large  part  of 
its  natural  liberty ;  the  spirits  (in  the  language 
of  the  times)  move  pleasantly  through  the 
arteries,  the  blood  runs  through  the  veins,  a 
temperate  and  agreeable  warmth  produces 
agreeable  and  temperate  efforts ;  and,  finally, 
all  our  powers,  with  a  most  beautiful  order, 
preserve  a  joyous  and  grateful  harmony.  Oh 
most  holv  and  innocent  sobriety,”  he  concludes, 
“  the  only  cooler  of  nature,  gracious  mother  of 
human  life,  true  medicine  of  mind  and  body — 
how  ought  men  to  praise  thee,  and  to  thank 
thee  for  thy  courteous  gifts !” 

For  all  these  eulogies  of  Comaro  there  is  an 
undoubted  substratum  of  troth  and  fact ;  and 
we  are  safe  in  conceding  that,  from  the  sober 
life  of  Lessius  and  Comaro,  two  main  blessings 
are  likely  to  flow — health,  with  its  attendant 
comforts,  and  long  life,  with  its  continued  en¬ 
joyments.  Let  ns  leave  the  former  for  the 
present,  since  health  is  a  blessing  which  all  have 
experienced  more  or  less,  and  all  can  judge  of 
and  value.  But  we  may  usefully  consider  the 
old  age  to  which  this  life  is  to  lead  ns. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  old  age  there  are  three 
things  we  naturally  ask — 

Fibst  :  At  what  time  of  life  does  old  age 
naturally  begin,  and  bow  long  does  it  naturally 
last! 


Second  :  Is  this  old  age  really  worth  having  7 
Is  it  worth  living  for  T  Will  it  repay  us  for  the 
self-restraint  and  self-denial  which  are  necessary 
to  attain  itt  And 

Thikd  :  Should  we  really  reach  and  value  it, 
how  is  it  to  be  best  nursed  and  upheld  T 

Fibst  :  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  difficult 
to  answer.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
only  been  able  to  hazard  guesses,  both  as  to 
when  old  age  begins,  and  when  life  naturally 
ends.  What  David  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Moses  we  still  generally  receive  as  a  fair  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  troth  regarding  the  length  of 
human  life :  "  The  days  of  our  years  are  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of 
strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut 
off,  and  we  fly  away.”  And  fixing  the  limit 
of  life  at  seventy  or  eighty,  we  of  course 
reckon  old  age  to  begin  a  great  many  years 
earlier. 

But  physiological  anatomy  has  recently  come 
to  onr  aid,  and  professes  now  to  give  ns  definite 
and  precise  views,  in  regard  both  to  when  old 
age  begins,  and  when  the  complete  life  of  man 
naturally  ends. 

j  The  life  of  the  body  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  During  the  first,  the  body  in¬ 
creases  in  size  and  development ;  in  the  second, 
it  decreases  or  becomes  less.  The  first  half  in¬ 
cludes  the  two  stages  of  infancy  and  youth — 
the  second  half,  those  of  manhood  and  decay. 
These  are  the  four  periods  or  epochs  of  human 
life  which  are  generally  received  and  spoken  of. 

And  we  divide  each  ngein  into  an  earlier  and 
later  period  of  uncertain  duration.  We  talk  of 
later  infancy,  of  early  youth,  of  full  manhood, 
of  declining  old  age,  without  attaching  any 
fixed  or  definite  ideas  to  these  expressions. 

“  I  propose,  however,”  says  M.  Flourens,  in  a 
book  which  has  recently  awakened  the  attention 
of  all  Paris — “  I  propose  the  following  natural 
divisions  and  natural  durations  for  the  wholo 
life  of  man : — 

“  The  first  ten  years  of  life  are  infancy,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called ;  the  second  ten  is  the  period 
of  boyhood ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  is  the 
first  youth ;  from  thirty  to  forty  the  second. 
The  first  manhood  is  from  forty  to  fifty-five ; 
the  second  from  fifty-five  to  seventy.  This 
period  of  manhood  is  the  age  of  strength,  the 
maidy  period  of  human  life.  From  seventy  to 
eighty-five  is  the  first  period  of  old  age,  and 
at  eighty-five  the  second  old  ago  begins.” 
These  periods  all  shade  insensibly  into  each 
other,  so  that,  in  an  actual  life,  we  can  hardly 
tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
They  vary  in  length,  also,  in  different  individu¬ 
als,  and  most  men  now-a-days  become  old  and 
die  while  they  ought  still  to  have  been  in  the 
period  of  early  manhood. 

The  limits  thus  assigned  by  Flourens  to  the 
several  periods  of  life  are  not  wholly  arbitrary, 
like  those  we  generally  talk  of ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  more  or  less  sound  physiological  reason 
is  assigned  for  each.  Infancy  proper  ceases  at 
ten  years,  because  then  the  second  toothing  is 
completed — boyhood  at  twenty,  because  then 
the  bones  cease  to  increase  in  length — and 
youth  extends  to  forty,  because  about  that  time 
the  body  ceases  to  increase  in  size.  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  bulk  after  that  period  consists  chiefly 
in  the  accumulation  of  fat  The  real  develop- 
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ment  of  the  parts  of  the  body  has  already 
ceased.  Instead  of  increasing  the  strength  and 
activity,  this  latter  growth  weakens  the  body 
and  retards  its  motions.  Then,  when  growth 
has  ceased,  the  body  rests,  rallies,  and  becomes 
invigorated.  Like  a  fortress,  with  all  its  works 
complete,  its  garrison  in  full  numbers,  and 
threatened  with  an  early  siege,  it  repairs,  ar¬ 
ranges,  disposes  everything  within  itself.  The 
new  stores  it  daily  receives  are  employed  in 
fully  equippiug,  in  strengthening,  in  rebuilding 
and  in  maintaining  every  part  in  the  great¬ 
est  perfection  and  efficiency.  This  period  of 
internal  invigoration  lasts  fifteen  years  (that 
of  the  first  manhood),  and  it  maintains  itself 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  more  when  old  age 
begins. 

And  what  marks  the  beginning  of  old  age  ? 
In  youth  and  manhood  we  perform  a  usual 
daily  amount  of  physical  and  mental  labor ; 
but  we  are  able  to  do  more.  Let  an  emergency 
arise,  and  we  find  within  us  a  raerve  of  strength 
which  enables  us  to  accomplish  far  heavier 
labors ;  we  double  or  triple  our  exertions,  wc 
accomplish  the  unusual  work,  and  after  a  little 
rest  we  are  as  strong  and  hale  as  ever.  Old 
age  has  come  on  when  we  can  no  longer  do 
this,  when  the  natural  strength  is  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  daily  work,  when  anything  unusu¬ 
al  fatigues,  and  extraordinary  eflforts  sensibly 
injure  the  health.  IVlien  the  reserve  of  strength 
is  exhausted,  the  age  of  decline  has  fairly  be¬ 
gun.  It  is  by  drawing  upon  this  natural  store 
of  reserved  strength  through  excess  in  living, 
faster  than  it  can  be  naturally  repaired,  that 
manhood  is  shortened,  and  old  age  so  often 
prematurely  entered. 

And,  besides,  old  age  is  distinguished  by  this, 
that  it  brings  with  it  a  general  weakening  of 
the  whole  body.  It  is  not  the  lungs  or  the 
heart,  or  the  nerves,  or  the  muscles  that  lose 
their  toue,  and  become  incapable  of  unusual  or 
prolonged  exertion.  Local  disease  may  weaken 
one  organ,  while  all  the  others  remain  sound 
and  vigorons  as  ever.  But  old  ago  impairs  all 
alike.  Each,  so  to  speak,  has  consumed  its 
treasured  stores  of  surplus  strength,  and  liv¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth,  is  barely 
able  to  accomplish  the  daily  task  which  the 
bodily  movements  impose  upon  it 

Yet  old  age  does  make  itself  felt  more,  in 
every  individual,  upon  some  one  organ  than 
upon  all  the  others.  There  is  a  weak  member 
in  every  man’s  body.  All  parts  are  not  alike 
strong  and  healthy  in  any  of  us.  On  this  weak 
member  old  age  tells  most  sensibly  ;  and  hence 
in  one  man  the  decline  of  strength  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  manifests  itself  upon  the  lungs,  in  ano¬ 
ther  upon  the  stomach,  and  in  a  third  upon  the 
heart.  And  as  the  excessive  weakening  of  any 
one  organ  infiuences,  hampers,  we  may  say,  and 
obstructs  all  the  rest,  it  may  happen  that  this 
weakness,  original  or  acquired,  of  one  import¬ 
ant  organ,  may  suddenly  arrest  life  altogether 
when  the  age  of  decline  arrives.  As  a  penalty 
for  the  excessive  use  which  has  impaired  that 
organ,  old  age  may  be  barely  reached  before 
the  whole  machinery  of  life  spontaneously  stops 
and  Is  arrested  at  once. 

Such  are  the  periods  iuto  which  M.  Flourens ; 
divides  the  natural  life  of  man,  and  such  the 
physiological  reasons  assigned  for  the  duration 
he  aaeribee  to  each.  His  second  period  of  old 


age  begins  at  eighty-five,  and  thus  the  complete 
natural  life  of  man,  according  to  his  view,  can 
scarcely  fall  short  of  a  century.  But  that  the 
natural,  normal  life  of  man  ought  to  cary  him 
on  to  his  hundredth  year,  is  a  somewhat  start¬ 
ling  assertion.  We  naturally  ask,  therefore, 
for  further  proof  upon  this  special  point. 

What  says  experience,  for  example,  to  this 
alleged  long  life  as  natural  to  man  ? 

“  The  man,”  says  Buffon,  “  who  does  not  die 
of  accidental  diseases,  lives  everywhere  to  ninty 
or  a  hundred  years.”  This  is  the  answer  of  ex¬ 
perience — experience  from  the  mouth  of  an 
eminent  naturalist 

“  When  we  refiect,”  he  adds,  “  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  the  Negro,  the  Chinese,  the  American,  the 
civilized  and  the  savage,  rich  and  poor,  citizen 
and  peasant — otherwise  differing  so  much  from 
each  ether,  are  yet  all  alike  in  this,  that  the 
same  measure,  the  same  interval  of  time,  separ¬ 
ates  their  birth  from  their  death — that  differ¬ 
ence  in  race,  in  climate,  in  food,  in  comforts, 
makes  no  difference  in  this  common  interval, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  length  of  life 
depends  neither  upon  habits,  manners,  nor  qua¬ 
lity  of  food  ;  that  nothing  can  change  the  laws 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  number  of  our 
years  is  regulated.” 

All  this  is  true.  The  length  of  life  depends 
on  the  essential  constitution  of  our  internal 
organs. 

That  comparatively  few  men  reach  ninety  or 
a  hundred  years,  is  also  true,  says  experience, 
but  that  is  because  of  the  interference  of  dtt- 
f  turbing  causes.  Most  men  die  of  disease  ;  only 
a  small  number  die  of  old  age.  In  our  artifi¬ 
cial  life,  the  moral  is  more  frequently  sick  than 
the  physical  man.  In  a  calmer  moral  atmos¬ 
phere,  entire  lives  would  be  more  frequently 
spent  “Almost  all,”  says  Buffon,  “spend 
their  lives  in  fear  and  contention,  and  most 
men  (most  Frenchmen,  of  course,  he  means,) 
die  of  chagrin.”  Among  savage  tribes,  it  is 
the  same.  Few  die  a  natural  death.  All  die 
by  accidents,  by  hunger,  by  wounds,  by  the 
poison  of  serpents,  by  epidemic  diseases,  etc. 
That  few  really  reach  their  hundreth  year, 
therefore,  experience  repeats,  is  no  proof  that 
such  is  not  the  natural  term  of  human  life. 

Haller,  professedly  a  phisiologist,  likewise 
investigated  this  question  historically,  or  by 
the  light  of  recorded  experience.  He  collected 
together  all  the  authenticated  instances  of 
long  life.  Of  these,  the  two  extreme  cases  are 
the  Englishman,  Thomas  Parr,  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  at  the  age  of  152,  and  ano¬ 
ther  less  certain  case  of  169.  His  conclusion, 
— not  a  very  precise  one — is,  that  the  utmost  limit 
of  human  Itfe  is  not  within  two  hundred  years  {non 
citra  alterum  seeulum  f)  But  though  himself  a 
physiologist,  this  deduction  of  Haller  is  only  a 
historical  one.  It  is  based  on  no  physiological 
date. 

What,  then,  does  physiology  say  t  Buffon 
not  only  investigated  the  subject  historically,  or 
by  the  light  of  experience,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
he  was  the  first  also  to  study  it  physiologically. 
He  writes  as  follows  : — “  The  total  duration  of 
life  may  be  estimated  to  a  certain  degree  by 
that  of  the  durations  of  an  animal’s  growth....... 

Man  increases  in  height  up  to  his  sixteenth  or 
eighteenth  year,  and  yet  the  ftill  development  in 
size  of  all  tho  parts  of  his  body  is  not  completed ' 


till  the  thirtieth  year.  The  dog  attains  its  lull 
length  in  one  year,  and  only  in  the  second  year 
completes  its  growth  in  bulk  or  size.  Man, 
who  takes  thirty  years  to  grow,  lives  ninety  or  a 
hundred  years.  The  dog  which  grows  only 
during  two  or  three  years,  lives  only  ten  or 
twelve ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  most  other 
animals.” 

This  passage  contains  the  germ  of  an  idea 
which  he  afterward  develops  more  clearly. 
“  The  duration  of  life  in  the  horse,”  he  says,  “as 
in  all  other  species  of  animals,  is  proportionate 
to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  grows. 
Man,  who  takes  fourteen  years  to  grow,  may 
live  six  or  seven  times  as  long ;  that  is  to  ninety 
or  a  hundred  years.  The  horse  which  com¬ 
pletes  its  growth  in  four  years,  may  live  six  or 
seven  times  as  long ;  that  is,  to  twenty  or  thirty 
years.” 

And  again,  “  As  the  stag  is  five  or  six  years 
in  growing,  it  lives,  also,  seven  times  five  or  six ; 
that  is,  to  thirty-five  or  forty  years.” 

So  far,  Buffon  lays  down  the  true  physiologi¬ 
cal  problem.  The  length  of  life  is  a  multiple  of 
the  length  of  growth.  His  own  deductions,  as 
to  the  true  multiple,  were  uncertain,  because  his 
data  were  so.  He  did  not  know  accurately  at 
what  age  the  growth  of  man  and  other  animals 
really  ceased,  or  what  was  the  true  sign  of  such 
cessation.  At  this  point  M.  Flourens  takes  the 
question  up ;  and  with  more  accurate  anatomi¬ 
cal  and  physiological  data,  he  has  arrived  at 
what  he  believes,  and  what  certainly  appears 
more  reliable  results. 

“  I  find,”  he  says,  “  the  true  sign  of  the  term 
of  animal  growth  in  the  reunion  of  the  bones  to 
their  epiphyses.  So  long  as  this  union  does  not 
take  place,  the  animal  grows.  As  soon  as  the 
bones  are  united  to  their  epiphyses,  the  animal 
ceases  to  grow.” 

In  man  this  reunion  takes  place  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  he  lives  to  ninety  or  a  hun¬ 
dred.  The  following  table  contains  the  other 
data  given  by  M.  Flourens : — 


Han  grows  for  20  Team,  and  Utss 

90  or  lOO 

The  camel.... 

8  “  “ 

40 

The  horse.... 

5  “  “ 

29 

The  ox . . 

4  <1  .< 

15  to  20. 

The  lion . 

4  <1  .• 

20 

The  dc^ . 

2  “  *• 

10  to  12. 

The  cat . 

“ 

9  or  10. 

The  hare . 

1  “  “ 

8 

The  guinea-pig 

7  months,  ** 

6  or  7. 

By  these  data  the  result  of  Buffon  is  cor¬ 
rected.  All  the  larger  animals  live  about  five 
times  longer  than  they  grow,  instead  of  six  or  seven 
times,  as  inferred  by  Buffon.  This  by  physio¬ 
logical  analogy,  the  ordinary  natural  life  of  a 
man  is  fixed  at  a  hundred  years.  He  grows 
twenty,  and  five  twenties  make  the  hundred. 
If  some  few  men  live  beyond  the  hundred  years, 
it  may  be  that  their  natural  growth  was  also 
unusually  prolonged.  Or  some  extraordinary 
prudence  in  living,  or  uncommon  constitutional 
strength,  may  have  secured  for  these  rare  indi¬ 
viduals  their  extraordinary  length  of  life. 

But  having  arrived  at  a  degree  of  comparv 
tive  certainty  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  or  na¬ 
tural  length  of  human  life,  we  turn,  with  re¬ 
newed  interest,  to  these  extraordinary  lives. 
Can  any  general  physiological  relation,  or  law, 
bo  discovered  by  which  the  utmost  possible  or 
extreme  limit  of  human  life  is  determined — 
that  limit  beyond  which  man  cannot  possibly 
live? 

To  this  question  physiology,  as  yet  returns 
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no  answer.  It  falls  back  in  its  turn  upon  histo¬ 
rical  experience,  and  even  from  that  source 
gathers  only  presumptive  evidence. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  extreme  cases  of  long  life  to  be  found  upon 
record.  Haller  had  concluded  that  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  limit  of  life  approached  to  two  centuries, 
Buffon  reached  the  same  conclusion  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  progress.  “  The  ordinary  life  of  a  horse  is 
twenty-five  years  ;  but  there  is  a  case  on  record 
of  a  horse  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz  which  lived 
fifty  years,  or  double  the  ordinary  length  of  a 
horse's  life.  The  same  should  happen  in  other 
species,  and  therefore  in  the  human  species,” 
says  Buffon.  Man,  he  concludes,  may  live  to 
double  the  ordinary  length  of  human  life. 

In  aid  of  this  analogical  argument  of  Buffon, 
M.  Flourens  brings  further  facts.  The  camel, 
which  has  an  ordinary  life  of  forty  or  fifty  years, 
has  lived  to  a  hundred.  The  lion,  which  lives 
commonly  to  twenty,  may  live  to  forty,  and 
even  to  sixty.  Dogs  have  lived  twenty,  twenty- 
three  and  twenty-four  years,  and  cats  eighteen 
to  twenty.  From  alt  these  cases  united  he  con¬ 
cludes — in  regard  to  mammifcrous  animals,  to 
which  onr  accurate  knowledge  is  at  present  con¬ 
fined — “  that  it  is  a  fact,  a  law — in  other  words 
the  general  experience  in  regard  to  that  class 
— that  thar  extraordinary  l\fe  may  be  prolonged  to 
double  the  length  of  their  ordinary  life  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  extreme  possible  limit  of  human 
life  is  measured  by  ten  times  the  period  of 
growth. 

“  A  first  century,’’  he  adds,  “  of  ordinary  life, 
and  almost  a  second — a  half  century  at  least — 
of  extraardinary  lifeP  Such  is  the  perspective 
which  science  opens  to  man.  It  is  true  that 
science  offers  this  great  fund  of  life  to  us,  more 
in  the  po.ssible  than  the  actual— in  posse 
quam  in  actu,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients ;  but  were  it  offered  to  us  in  the  actual, 
would  the  complaints  of  men  cease  ?  “  Begin 
by  telling  me,”  said  Micromegus,  “  how  many 
senses  the  men  of  your  globe  have?” — “We 
have  seventy-two,”  answers  the  inhabitant  of 
Saturn  ;  “  and  we  complain  every  day  of  the 

smallness  of  the  numljer.” . “I  don't 

doubt  it,”  said  Micromegus,  “  for  on  our  globe  ; 
we  have  nearly  a  thousand,  and  we  are  still  tor¬ 
mented  with  vague  desires.” 

Second:  But  an  old  age  thus  protracted — 
a  life  continued  to  the  full  period  of  one  century 
only,  are  they  worth  struggling  for,  are  they 
worth  living  for,  are  they  worth  having  when 
they  come  ?  Solomon  speaks  of  them  as  “  evil 
days,”  as  years  in  which  a  man  shall  say,  “  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  them.”  And  he  descrilies 
the  infirmities  of  the  period,  as  tho  “  day  in 
which  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble, 
and  the  strong  men  bow  themselves,  and  the 
grinders  cease,  because  they  are  few,  and  those 
that  look  out  of  the  windows  shall  be  darkened, 
and  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets.  .  .  . 
and  all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought 
low  .  .  and  fears  shall  be  in  the  way,  and  the 
almond  tree  shall  flourish,  and  tho  grasshopper 
cAiall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fall.” 

The  frailties  of  extreme  old  age  are  truly 
pictured  in  the  figurative  language  of  Solomon. 
Physical  strength  declines  as  old  age  advances : 
this  fact  is  unquestionable.  But  for  this  decline 
of  strength,  does  old  age  bring  with  it  no  com 
pensation  ?  “  The  physical  loses,”  says  Cor- 


naro,  “  that  is  certain.”  “  The  moral  gains,’’ 
says  Cicero.  “  More  than  the  physical  loses,” 
says  Buffon.  “A  noble  compensation,”  says 
Flourens.  “  It  makes  one  wish  to  become  old,” 
says  Montaigne.  “And  then  how  advantageous 
to  live  long,”  adds  Cornaro ;  “  for  if  one  is  a 
cardinal,  he  may  become  pope  as  he  grows  older ; 
if  he  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  a  republic, 
he  may  become  its  chief ;  if  he  be  a  learned 
man,  or  excel  in  any  art,  be  may  excel  in  it 
still  more.” 

We  might  quote  the  praises  which  Cornaro 
lavishes  on  old  age.  But  seeing  him  bear  so 
joyously  his  many  years,  we  almost  identify 
him  at  ninety-five  with  old  age  in  person,  and 
feel  as  if  he  were  only  sounding  the  praises  of 
the  ancient  Cornaro  himself. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  of  old  age 
when  ho  was  still  too  young.  His  praises  read 
sweetly,  and  contain  much  truth ;  but  it  is  the 
composition  we  admire,  os  much  as  the  senti¬ 
ment  it  embodies.  We  reflect  that  Cicero,  in 
talking  of  old  age,  was  still  far  from  the  period 
when  he  might  speak  of  it  from  experience. 
He  was  only  composing  a  theme  which  he  bad 
set  himself  as  a  task. 

But  at  seventy  years  of  age,  Buffon,  who 
regarded  himself  as  still  young,  wrote— not  of 
set  purpose,  but  incidentally,  and  among  his 
other  writings — concerning  old  ago.  We  listen 
as  to  the  true  and  genuine  homage  of  one  who 
stands  on  the  confines  of  both  periods,  and  feels 
himself  entitled  to  speak  freely  of  each — when, 
in  contrasting  his  own  state  with  that  of  younger 
men  around  him,  he  says, — “  Every  day  that  I 
rise  in  good  health,  have  I  not  the  enjoyment 
of  this  day  as  immediately  and  fully  as  you 
have  ?  If  I  conform  my  movements,  my  appe¬ 
tites,  my  desires,  to  the  impulses  of  a  wise  na¬ 
ture  alone,  am  I  not  as  wise  and  more  happy 
than  you  ?  And  the  view  of  the  past,  which 
awakens  the  regrets  of  old  fools,  offers  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  the  enjoyments  of  memory, 
agreeable  pictures,  precious  images,  which  arc 
worth  more  than  your  objects  of  pleasure ;  for 
they  are  pleasant,  these  images,  they  are  pure, 
they  call  up  only  amiable  recollections.  The 
inquietudes,  the  chagrins,  all  the  troop  of  sad¬ 
nesses  which  accompany  your  youthful  enjoy¬ 
ments,  disappear  in  the  picture  which  repre¬ 
sents  them  to  me.  Regrets  ought  to  disappear 
in  like  manner ;  they  are  only  the  last  flashes 
of  that  foolish  vanity  which  never  grows  old. 

“  Let  ns  not  forget  another  advantage,  or  at 
least  a  powerful  compensation,  which  contriw 
butes  to  the  happiness  of  old  age.  This  is,  that 
the  moral  gains  more  than  the  physical  loses. 
In  fact,  the  moral  gains  everything ;  and  if 
something  is  lost  by  the  physical,  the  compen¬ 
sation  is  complete.  Borne  one  asked  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Fontenelle,  when  ninety-five  years  of 
age,  which  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  regretted 
the  most?  ‘I  regret  little,’  he  replied;  ‘and 
yet  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  were  those 
between  tho  fifty-fifth  and  the  seventy-fifth.’’ 
He  made  this  confession  in  good  faith,  and  his 
experience  arose  out  of  these  sensible  and  con¬ 
soling  truths.  At  fifty-five  years,  a  man’s  for¬ 
tune  is  established,  his  reputation  made,  consi¬ 
deration  Is  obtained,  the  state  of  life  fixed, 
pretentions  given  up  or  satisfied,  projects  over¬ 
thrown  or  established,  the  passions  for  the  most 
part  calmed  or  cooled,  the  career  nearly  com¬ 


pleted,  as  regards  the  labors  which  every  man 
owes  to  society ;  there  are  fewer  enemies,  or 
rather  fewer  envious  persons  who  are  capable 
of  injuring  us,  because  tho  counterpoise  of 
merit  is  acknowledged  by  the  public  voice.” 

“Tho  spirit  increa-ses  in  perfection,”  says 
Comoro,  “  as  the  body  grows  older.”  It  be¬ 
comes  fitted  for  new  duties  and  exercises  of 
mind ;  for  the  development  of  the  human  fac- 
cultics  is  not  simultaneous,  it  is  successive. 
Those  which  rale  at  one  period,  become  subor¬ 
dinate  at  another.  “  In  youth,”  says  Flourens, 
“  the  attention  is  quick,  lively,  always  on  tho 
alert,  fixes  itself  on  everything,  but  reflection 
is  wanting.  In  manhood,  attention  and  reflec¬ 
tion  are  united,  and  this  constitutes  the  strength 
of  manhood.  In  old  age,  attention  lessens,  but 
reflection  increases ;  it  is  the  period  in  which 
the  human  heart  bends  back  on  itself,  and 
knows  itself  best.” 

“The  old  man,”  says  M.  Reveille  Parise, 
“  smiles  sometimes ;  he  very  rarely  laughs. 
Goodness,  that  grace  of  old  age,  is  often  found 
under  a  grave  and  severe  exterior,  for  the  first 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  the  second  from  the 
physical  being,  which  has  become  weak.  Pa¬ 
tience  is  the  privilege  of  old  ago.  A  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  man  who  has  lived  long  Is,  that 
he  knows  how  to  wait.  In  the  old  man,  every¬ 
thing  is  submitted  to  reflection.” 

Thus  old  age  has  its  pleasures,  it  appears, 
and  its  compensations.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
unenjoyable  period  we  are  apt  to  fancy  it.  For 
its  calm  and  reasonable  pleasures,  wise  men 
praise  it  above  the  other  periods  of  life.  It  is 
surely  worth  living  for,  therefore.  It  is  even 
worth  sacrificing  the  pleasures  of  youthful  ex¬ 
cess,  if  by  so  doing  we  can  hope  to  reach  and 
live  through  it.  But  if  it  begin  only  at  seventy 
— the  natural  termination  of  manhood,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Flourens — how  few  ever  do  reach  it  I 
and  of  these,  again,  how  few  have  left  them¬ 
selves  in  a  condition  to  taste  its  peculiar  enjoy- 
I  meuts  and  compensations  1 
[  TniRD :  But  if  old  age  be  an  enjoyable  pe¬ 
riod  of  life — if  it  be  really  worth  living  to,  and 
living  for,  it  is  worth  caring  for,  when  reached. 
It  is  to  be  reached,  as  we  have  seen,  by  living  a 
sober  life  ;  it  is  to  be  reached  in  good  health, 
by  a  reasonable  obedience  to  the  rules  of  Lcs- 
sius.  But  when  this  green  and  worthy  old  age 
is  attained,  how  is  it  to  be  nursed  and  specially 
upheld  ? 

With  a  view  to  this  special  end,  M.  Reveille 
Parise  has  laid  down  four  simple  rules. 

The  FIRST  is  to  know  how  to  be  old.  There  is 
very  much  in  this  rule.  “  Few  people  know 
how  to  bo  old,”  was  one  of  the  sayings  of 
Rochefoucauld;  and  the  philosophy  of  this 
knowledge  is  expressed  by  Voltaire  in  the 
couplet : — 

“Qnl  n’«  1*8  I’Mprlt  de  aon 

Do  son  ago  a  toua  lea  malheura.” 

The  SECOND  rule  is  to  know  oneself  Both 
of  these  precepts  are  more  philosophical  than 
medical,  and  yet  both  lie  at  tho  basis  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  medical  management,  at  the  period 
when  age  and  ill  health  are  so  likely  to  conjoin. 

The  Tnmn  rule  is  to  make  a  suitable  adjustment 
of  the  daily  life.  Good  physical  habits  produce 
health,  as  good  moral  habits  produce  happi¬ 
ness.  Old  men  who  do  every  day  the  sam*; 
thing,  with  the  same  moderation  and  tho  same 
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relish,  live  forever!  “One  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve,”  says  Reveille  Parise,  “how  far  a  little 
health,  well  treated,  will  carry  us.”  And  “  the 
rule  of  the  sage,”  says  Cicero,  “is  to  make 
use  of  what  one  has,  and  to  act  in  everything 
according  to  one’s  strength.” 

And  the  fourth  rule  is,  to  aUack  every  malady 
at  ilg  beginning.  In  youth,  there  is  a  reserve  of 
force — a  dormant  life,  as  it  were,  behind  the 
visible  acting  life.  The  first  life  being  in  dan¬ 
ger,  this  second  life  comes  to  its  aid — and  thus 
youth  rallies  after  much  neglect  or  ill  usage, 
and  still  lives  on.  But  old  age  has  no  such 
reserve  life.  Every  ailment  of  age,  therefore, 
must  bo  taken  up  quick  and  cut  short,  if  the 
single,  unsupported,  easily  enfeebled  life  is  to 
lie  surely  upheld. 

By  following  these  fundamental  rules,  and 
the  practical  precepts  as  to  diet,  exercise,  tem¬ 
perature.  etc.,  which  M.  Reveille  Parise  deduces 
from  them,  can  we  prolong  life  ?  No ;  we  can¬ 
not,  by  any  art,  prolong  life,  in  the  sense  of 
making  it  pass  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  man.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  live 
an  entire  and  complete  life — extending  our 
days  as  far  ns  the  laws  of  our  individual  consti¬ 
tution,  combined  with  the  more  general  laws 
which  regulate  the  constitution  of  the  species, 
will  admit  of. 

The  subject,  as  we  have  sketched  it,  seems — 
indeed,  really  is — complete  in  itself.  And  yet 
speculative  questions  rise  up  in  connection  with 
it,  some  of  which  awaken  doubts  as  to  the  main 
conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived.  Grant 
that  human  life  may  naturally  extend  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  or  even  to  a  century  and  a  half, 
then  we  naturally  say  to  ourselves, — were  men 
really  to  live  so  long  as  this,  and  other  animals 
in  proportion,  how  thickly  peopled  the  world 
would  become  I  If  births  greatly  exceed  deaths 
now  in  civilized  nations,  living  at  a  state  of 
peace,  how  would  it  be  were  men  to  live  usually 
to  a  hundred  years,  with  health  and  vigor  in 
proportion !  This  reflection  did  not  escape  the 
great  Buffbn — great  in  genius  and  in  capacity 
or  speculation,  but  limited,  like  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  and  often  erroneous,  in  his 
knowledge  of  facts,  lie  met  the  objection  it 
embodies,  with  a  new  and  brilliant  hypothesis. 

“The  total  quantity  of  Ife  on  the  Globe,”  he  says, 
“is  always  the  same.  Death,  which  seems  to 
destroy  all,  destroys  nothing  of  that  primitive 
life  which  is  common  to  all  the  species  of  or¬ 
ganized  Imings.  .  .  .  God,  in  creating  the 
first  individuals  of  each  species  of  animal  and 
vegetable,  not  only  gave  form  to  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  but  rendered  it  living  and  animated 
by  including  in  each  individual  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  active  principles,  of  living 
organic  molecules,  indestructible  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  common  to  all  organized  beings. 
These  molecules  pass  from  body  to  body,  and 
servo  to  maintain  and  continue  the  life,  or  to 
nourish  and  enlarge  the  body  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  alike ;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  after  its  destruction,  even  its  reduction 
to  ashes,  these  organic  molecules,  upon  which 
death  has  no  power,  still  survive,  pass  into 
other  Iteing^,  and  bring  to  them  nourishment 
and  life.  Every  production,  every  renewal, 
every  increase  by  generation,  by  nutrition,  by 
development,  supposes  then  a  preceding  des¬ 
truction,  a  conversion  of  substance,  a  transport 


of  these  organic  molecules  which  never  multi¬ 
ply,  but  which,  always  existing  in  equal  num¬ 
ber,  keep  nature  always  equally  alive,  the 
earth  erjually  peopled,  and  always  equally  re¬ 
splendent  with  the  first  glory  of  Him  who 
created  it.” 

Who,  after  reading  this  passage,  will  deny 
to  Button  the  praise  both  of  genius  and  elo¬ 
quence  ?  No  wonder  he  has  charmed  and  cap¬ 
tivated  so  many  generations  of  admiring  read¬ 
ers,  and  persuaded  them  to  receive  his  poetical 
imaginings  as  the  dogmas  of  true  science. 

The  entire  doctrine  of  Buflbn,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  life  on  the  globe  i^  fixed,  is  a  pure  spec¬ 
ulation.  His  organic  molecules  are  a  second 
still  more  ctherial  imagination,  devised  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  possibility  of  the  first.  Except  as  a 
curious  hypothetical  notion,  wherewithal  to 
while  away  an  idle  hour,  we  would  dismiss  the 
first  not  only  from  our  books,  but  from  our 
thoughts.  It  can  scarcely,  in  any  way,  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  positive  knowledge  of  our  time. 
The  second  speculation  is  only  to  be  numbered 
with  the  vain  fancies,  antiquated,  though  fine, 
which  abound  so  much  in  the  purely  poetical 
physical  philosophy  of  past  centuries. 

And  yet  there  is  a  charm  in  this  poetical  phi¬ 
losophy  which  makes  us  regret,  while  we  dis¬ 
miss  it.  We  cannot  help  admiring  the  specu¬ 
lators  of  the  olden  time,  as  men  of  finely-gifted 
minds.  And  we  envy  them  those  happy  hours 
of  creative  inspiration,  when,  by  their  midnight 
lamps,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  academic  groves, 
they  built  up  poetical  worlds,  and  by  imagina¬ 
tive  methods  constructed  and  regulated  all 
their  wheels. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  feelings  of  this  kind 
that  the  great  views  of  Buflbn,  the  substance  of 
his  eloquence,  possess  still  the  power  to  charm 
and  influence  M.  Flourens.  “  I  reject  ”  he 
says,  “  the  organic  molecules  of  Buflbn,  as  I  do 
the  monads  of  Leibnitz.  They  are  only  phi¬ 
losophic  expedients  for  removing  difficulties 
which  they  do  not  remove.  I  study  life  in 
neither  of  these,  but  in  living  beings  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  from  this  study  I  learn  two  things 
— first,  that  the  number  of  species  has  been 
continually  diminishing  ever  since  animals  have 
existed  upon  the  globe  ;  and,  second,  that  the 
number  of  individuals  in  certain  species  has 
been,  on  the  contrary^  continually  increasing. 
The  result  of  these  contrary  actions  is,  that 
taking  everything  into  account,  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  life — by  which  I  understand  the  total 
number  of  living  beings — remains  in  efiect,  os 
Buflbn  has  said,  very  nearly  the  same.” 

Tamed  down  into  plain  English,  the  eloquent 
imaginings  ofBuffon.as  interpreted  and  under¬ 
stood  by  M.  Flourens,  amount  simply  to  this, 
that  the  number  qf  individual  living  beings  existing 
at  one  time  on  the  face  qf  the  earth  has  always  been 
very  nearly  the  same.  Out  of  a  purely  specu¬ 
lative  assertion  like  this,  what  good  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  ?  Does  it  really  throw  any  light  upon 
paln'ontological  history,  or  derive  any  con¬ 
firmation  from  such  chapters  of  this  history  as 
have  yet  been  wTitten  ?  Does  it  enable  us,  in 
any  degree,  to  understand  better  the  Divine 
plan  and  procedure  in  the  past,  as  it  is  record¬ 
ed  in  the  rocky  strata — or  in  the  present,  os 
seen  in  the  supposed  progressive  increase  of 
tho  human  race  T 

Nevertheless,  M.  Flourens,  in  the  book  before 


us,  sets  formally  to  work  to  prove  his  two  pro¬ 
positions. 

“  That  species  are  always  lessening  in  num¬ 
bers,”  he  says,  “  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
several  species  are  known  to  have  become  ex¬ 
tinct  in  comparatively  recent  times.  The  dodo 
has  become  extinct  since  the  Portuguese  first 
visited  the  Isle  of  France,  in  1545,  The  primi¬ 
tive  types  of  nearly  all  our  domestic  animals— 
tho  ox,  the  horse,  the  camel,  the  dog — are  all 
extinct.  Immediately  before  the  historic  period 
the  mammoth  and  the  mastadon  disappeared, 
leaving  the  elephant  as  the  sole  existing  gigan¬ 
tic  quadruped.  Before  these,  again,  the  mega¬ 
therium,  tho  dinotherium,  and  how  many 
others  1 

“  To  take  a  special  example.  Not  less  than 
forty  species  of  pachyderms  are  known  to  have 
lived  on  the  soil  of  France,  and  of  these  the 
only  one  that  now  remains,  is  the  wild  boar ; 
and  of  nearly  a  hundred  species  of  ruminating 
animals,  only  the  ox,  the  stag  and  the  roebuck. 
Finally,  M.  Agassiz  reckons  not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  species  of  fossil  fishes  all 
lost,  while  we  know  only  five  or  six  thousand 
living  fishes — and  of  extinct  shells  forty  thou¬ 
sand  are  reckoned  in  a  fossil  state.’- 

These  facts  are  admitted,  but  the  conclusion 
which  M.  Flourens  hastily  draws  from  them, 
is  not  admissible. 

Since  life  first  appeared  upon  the  earth,  he 
says,  species  have  always  gone  on  diminishing. 
But  of  this  assertion,  the  facts  he  has  advanced 
are  no  proof  whatever.  It  is  an  undisputed 
fact  in  palteontology,  that  species,  and  even 
genera,  have  from  time  to  time  disappeared  from 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  it  is  equally  un¬ 
disputed  that  new  species  and  genera  have  from 
time  to  time  made  their  appearance — man  him¬ 
self,  so  far  as  we  know,  being  among  the  last. 
New  forms  constantly  succeeded  the  old.  And 
who  shall  say  that  any  one  of  those  epochs 
in  which  life  most  abounded,  the  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  or  genera  was  really  less  than  in  another  T 
Who  can  even,  with  a  show  of  reason,  say — . 
taking  all  species  of  living  things  together — 
that  there  are  fewer  genera,  or  species,  on  the 
earth  at  this  moment — in  air,  land  and  water— 
than  at  any  former  geologic  era  he  could  name  ? 
All  that  can  be  safely  said  is.  that  man.  as  the 
dominant  species,  is  gradually  subduing  and  ex¬ 
tirpating  some  hundreds  of  other  species  in  thq 
present  era,  and  that  the  individuals  of  his  own 
species,  and  of  a  few  useful  domestic  animals, 
are  at  the  same  time  increasing  somewhat  in 
number. 

But  in  this  latter  increase  is  there  anything 
more  than  an  imaginary  compensation  for  the 
other  forms  of  life  that  are  lessened  or  extir¬ 
pated  ?  Is  there  in  it  any  evidence  of  a  system 
of  compensation  having  been  in  existence  in 
more  ancient,  geological  epochs?  There  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  The  imaginary  law  of 
Buflbn  is  rendered  in  no  degree  more  probable 
by  the  conjectural  modifications  of  M.  Flour¬ 
ens.  All  we  can  admit  at  present  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  life  upon  the  globe  at  any  one  time, 
and  the  forms  in  which  this  life  manifests 
itself,  are  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Deity. 
To  what  general  laws  He  has  subjected  this 
total  quantity  and  these  forms,  we  cannot  even 
guess. 
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Do  these  speculations  as  to  the  quantity  of 
life  upon  the  globe,  interfere  in  any  way  with 
our  reasonings  and  conclusions  as  to  the  natural 
and  possible  length  of  human  life  ?  Not  in  the 
least.  As  an  abstract  result  of  physiological 
inquiry,  it  has  been  rendered  probable  that 
from  ninety  to  a  hundred  years  is  the  natural 
length  of  an  ordinary  human  life.  As  a  special 
and  individual  positive  result,  affecting  each  of 
us  to  whom  this  information  is  given,  it  has 
been  rendered  further  probable  that,  by  leading 
a  moderate  and  sober  life,  any  of  us  may  attain 
this  length  of  life  in  comparative  health  and 
comfort.  As  to  what  would  happen  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  were  all  men  that  live  so  as 
none  should  fail  to  reach  this  great  age — as  to 
how  the  people  would  multiply,  and  what 
would  become  of  them, — these  are  questions 
which  do  not  concern  us  as  individuals  anxious 
to  live  long — which,  were  we  all  to  begin  in¬ 
continently  so  to  live,  could  scarcely  cause 
anxiety  for  generations  to  come,  and  which  we 
may  confidently  leave  to  be  answered  by  the 
All-disposer. — Blaehoood. 
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OCR  PRESEirr  NUMBER  AND  SUPPIiE- 
MENT. 

We  point,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  to  the 
present  number  of  our  Magazine.  Heretofore,  it 
has  been  generally  conceded  that  we  have  kept 
fully  up  to  all  the  prolific  promises  of  the  pros¬ 
pectuses  and  other  advertisments  of  our  pub¬ 
lishers  ;  but  we  think  the  whole  reading  public 
will  agree  that  this  time  we  have  fairly  out¬ 
done  all  these,  and  that  the  United  States 
Magazine,  at  least  in  artistical  execution,  is 
quite  equal  to  any  similar  publication  ever 
issued,  at  any  price.  The  original  engravings 
in  this  number  cost  over  twelve  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  on  account  of  the  unusual  length  of 
one  or  two  of  the  articles,  to  give  the  usual 
amount  of  variety,  it  was  determined  to  append 
a  Supplement  of  sixteen  pages,  thus  entailing 
an  extra  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars  more. 
We  make  this  increased  exertion,  because  we 
are  daily  receiving  substantial  evidences  that 
our  efforts  are  appreciated  by  a  discerning  pub¬ 
lic.  Even  since  our  last  issue,  the  subscription 
list  has  gained  thousands,  and,  ere  many  months, 
we  feel  confident  of  announcing  the  fact,  that 
our  circulation  is  the  largest  ever  obtained  by 
any  periodical  on  this  continent  Such  is  the 
natural  result  of  producing  the  best  article  at 
the  lowest  price.  We  shall  continue  our  efforts 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  trust  that  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  give  the  fullest  appreciation 
of  our  motto — “  Onward.” 


ReSpeninos. — However  true  it  may  have  been 
in  Shakspere’s  time  that  “  all  the  world’s  a 
stage,”  its  entrances  and  exits  have  greatly 
chang^  since.  Shakspere,  junior,  if  we  have 
one  among  us,  may  say  now  that  all  the 
world’s  a  school,  and  the  men  and  women 
merely  scholars.  At  all  events,  all  our  courts, 
churches,  theaters,  oyster  saloons,  and  “well 
to  do”  domestic  households,  as  well  as  aca¬ 
demies,  colleges,  and  institutions  generally, 
have  to  be  let  out  now-a-days  about  the  first 
of  August  for  a  vacation.  For  four  long 


weeks,  we — town-confined  editors  and  other  citi¬ 
zens — must  go  unwhipt  of  parsons,  pedagogues 
and  justice.  Not  a  joke  is  to  be  had  at  Burton’s, 
not  a  reproof  from  Beecher,  not  a  bivalve  of 
Florence,  while  terms  are  so  heated  as  to  make 
such  indulgence  unwholsome.  But  bless  the 
dog-star !  he  has  had  his  day,  and  the  vacations 
are  over.  The  daily  papers  are  now  full  of 
announcements  of  “  reopenings” — reopening  of 
the  schools,  theaters  and  churches — reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  courts — reopening  of  political  cam¬ 
paigns — reopening  of  the  treasury  to  the  City 
Hall  thieves — reopening  of  Briggs’  question : 
“where  was  Matsell  born?” — and  the  reopening 
of  oysters.  “  The  summer  is  ended,  the  har¬ 
vest  is  past,  and” - Well,  the  balance  of  the 

statement  is  too  terrible  for  publicity — so  we 
betake  ourselves  to  ashes  and  an  early  repent¬ 
ance. 

■  m  •  ■♦x— - 

THE  GREAT  PHCENICIAN  INSCRIPTION. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  United  States 
Magazine,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  place  be¬ 
fore  our  numerous  readers  the  first  modern 
printed  transcript  of  the  Ancient  Phoenician  in¬ 
scription  disinterred  near  Sidon,  in  Syria,  on  the 
19th  of  January  last.  In  the  July  issue,  we  pre¬ 
sented  the  partial  translation  which  had  been 
accomplished  under  the  auspices  and  through 
the  influences  of  members  of  the  Oriental  Society, 
at  Yale  College.  Since  that  time,  a  perfected 
and  (said  to  be)  literal  translation  has  been 
made  by  the  joint  exertions  of  several  distin¬ 
guished  scholars,  most  of  whom  have  acquired 
reputations  for  their  knowledge  of  Oriental 
literature  and  languages.  This  last  translation 
has  been  published  in  jiampblet  form,  as  an 
extract  from  the  journal  of  the  Oriental  Society. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who  presented 
us  with  a  copy,  we  are  enabled  to  place  it  be¬ 
fore  our  readers. 

Among  the  many  communications  we  have 
received  on  this  subject,  is  one  from  the  Rev. 
Isidor  Kalisch,  Rabbi  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
advances  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  concludes  with 
a  translation  of  about  one-half  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  a  promise  to  forward  the  remainder 
in  time  for  our  next  issue.  This  translation 
differs  most  materially  from  the  one  presented 
by  the  Oriental  Society,  and  we  may  conclude 
to  publish  it  when  the  whole  has  been  received. 

While  on  this  subject,  in  justice  to  the  enter- 
prize  of  our  publishers,  we  must  correct  a  mis¬ 
statement  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Oriental  So¬ 
ciety.”  The  transcript  of  the  Phoenician  in¬ 
scription,  published  in  the  Aiwil  number  of  this 
Magazine,  was  not  from  the  lithograph  of  the 
Albany  Institute,  but  from  the  original  manu¬ 
script  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck.  Neither  was  it  en¬ 
graved  on  wood,  as  by  that  process  it  could  not 
have  been  prepared  in  time  for  the  issue.  It 
was  prepared  and  presented  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time,  regardless  of  expense,  and  as  the  United 
States  Magazine  was  the  first  medium  of  pub¬ 
lishing  it  to  the  modem  world,  the  Oriental 
Society  should  not  endeavor  to  rob  it  of  its 
well-earned  laurels.  But  read  the  last  transla¬ 
tion,  as  published  in  their  “Journal.” 

TRANSLATION. 

1.  In  the  month  Bui,  in  the  year  fourteen,  the 
13th  anniversary  of  the  king.  King  Ash- 
munwer,  king  of  the  Sidonians, 

2.  son  of  King  Tabnifh,  king  of  the  Sidonians, 


spake  King  Ashmnnyyer,  king  of  the  Sido¬ 
nians,  saying : 

3.  I,  son  of  the  molten  sea-god,  have  received 
a  wound  from  the  hand  of  Mithumbenel ;  I 
am  dead,  and  am  resting  in  my  sepulcher 
and  in  my  grave, 

4.  in  the  place  which  I  built.  My  curse  to 
every  kingdom  and  to  every  man:  Let 
him  not  open  my  resting-place,  and 

6.  let  not  a  son  of  liars  seek  that  I  destroy  a 
son  of  liars,  and  let  him  not  remove  the 
sepulcher  of  my  resting-place,  and  let  him 
not  take 

6.  the  fruit  of  my  resting-place  [or]  the  cover 
of  the  resting-place  where  I  sleep.  Yea  if 
men  speak  to  thee,  hearken  not  to  thine 
entlcer.  Any  kingdom  or 

7.  any  man  who  shall  open  the  cover  of  my 
resting-place,  or  who  shall  remove  the 
sepulcher  of  my  resting-place,  or  who  shall 
take  the  fruit  of  my 

8.  resting-place,  let  them  not  have  a  resting- 
place  with  the  shades,  and  let  him  not  be 
buried  in  a  grave,  and  let  them  not  have  a 
child,  and  let  it  go  ill 

9.  because  of  them,  and  let  the  holy  gods 
terrify  them,  even  the  kingdom  with  the 
ruling  prince  ;  wholly  cutting 

10.  them  off,  even  the  kingdom  or  that  man 
who  shall  open  the  cover  of  my  resting- 
place,  or  who  shall  remove 

11.  my  sepulcher.  Neith  shall  know  of  that 
matter.  Yea,  a  man  that  slayeth  they 
shall  have  no  dwelling  in  peace.  Good  is 

12.  the  judgment  from  on  high!  Behold  in 
life,  as  I  was  resting  beneath  the  sun,  I,  son 
of  the  molten  sea-god,  received  a  wound 

13.  from  the  hand  of  Mithumbenel;  I,  the 
king,  am  dead.  I,  Ashmunyyer,  king  of 
the  Sidonians,  son 

14.  of  King  Tabnith,  king  of  the  Sidonians, 
grandson  of  King  Ashmunyyer,  king  of 
the  Sidonians,  and  my  mother  Bmashtoreth, 

15.  priestess  of  Ashtoretb,  our  lady  the  queen, 
daughter  of  King  Imanyyer,  king  of  the 
Sidonians,  behold  we  built  the  temple 

16.  of  the  gods,  the  temple  of  justice,  by  the 
sea — and  justice  is  the  support  of  the  stars  1 
There  shall  they  be  worshipped ;  and  we 

17.  who  have  built  a  temple  for  the  peoples, 
behold  our  guilt  shall  be  diminished  there¬ 
by,  and  there  shall  my  children  worship. 
And  we  who  have  built  temples 

18.  to  the  god  of  the  Sidonians,  in  Sidon,  the 
land  of  the  sea,  a  temple  to  Baal-Sidon, 
and  a  temple  to  Ashtoreth  the  glory  of 
Baal,  to  us  Lord  Milcom  giveth  a  city 

19.  the  desire  and  beauty  of  the  earth,  our 
glorious  delight,  which  is  in  the  dwelling 
of  our  deity,  to  stretch  out  the  fortresses 
which  I  have  made ;  and  they  have  been 
constructed 

20.  on  tbe  border  of  the  land,  to  strengthen  all 
the  Sidonians  for  ever.  My  curse  to  every 
kingdom  and  to  every  man :  Let  him  not 
open  my  cover, 

21.  and  not  remove  my  cover,  and  let  him  not 
take  the  fruit  of  my  resting-place,  and  not 
remove  the  sepulcher  of  mj  resting-place. 
As  for  them,  those 

22.  holy  gods  shall  humble  them;  and  they 
shall  cut  off  that  kingdom  and  the  man 
that  slayeth,  that  it  may  be  ill  with  them 
for  ever. 

.  ^ 

Massacre  on  the  Camden  and  Ambot  Rail¬ 
road. — Since  the  lamentable  catastrophe  at 
Norwalk  some  two  years  ago,  there  has  been 
no  railroad  slaughter,  in  magnitude,  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  fearful  one  that  occurred  on  the 
29th  August,  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail¬ 
road.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  have  been  a 
passenger  on  the  train  from  New  York — the 
one  to  get  out  of  whose  way  the  doomed  train 
was  backing  at  a  tremendous  speed — when  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  took  place.  We  were 
on  the  spot  almost  immediately ;  and  should 
we  live  to  witness  our  centennial  birth-day,  we 
deem  it  impossible  for  time  or  circumstance  to 
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eradicate  from  our  memory  tho  heart-rending 
ecencs  and  incidents  that  were  there  presented 
to  our  view.  Although  some  three  weeks  ha. 
passed  since  that  dreadful  day,  stiil  the  most 
minute  occurrence  is  as  vividly  pictured  in  our 
mind,  as  if  it  had  occurred  this  very  morning. 
Oh  I  may  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good  debar  us 
of  ever  being  compelled  to  witness  a  similar 
scene  of  agony  and  wo ;  for  under  the  deep 
afflictions  that  were  presented  on  every  side, 
the  sternest  and  stoutest  of  our  sex  quailed  and 
softened,  and  their  oppressed  feelings  could 
only  find '  relief  at  nature’s  fount — a  flood  of 
tears. 

As  has  been  generally  published,  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  cars  being 
thrown  off  tho  track  by  running  over  a  pair  of 
horses  while  they  (the  cars)  were  being  backed 
at  a  fearful  speed,  to  escape  collision  with  the 
train  coming  in  tho  opposite  direction — the  lat¬ 
ter  having  the  right  of  way — and  the  other,  of 
course,  being  where  they  shouid  not  have  been. 
But  the  recklessness  of  railroad  managers  and 
employees,  and  more  especially  those  connected 
with  the  road  in  question,  has  become  prover¬ 
bial,  and  we  fear  that  the  only  true  remedy  for 
this  great  existing  evil,  is  to  at  once  adopt  the 
British  system,  and  pass  the  most  stringent 
laws,  by  which  the  perpetrators,  who,  by  care¬ 
lessness,  recklessness,  or  incapacity,  are  the 
prime  causes  of  these  wholesaie  murders,  shall 
be  at  once  indicted  for  manslaughter,  or,  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  for  wiiful  murder.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  the  continual  repetition  of  these 
human  butcheries.  That  accidents  will  occa¬ 
sionally  occur,  must  be  admitted;  but  that 
ninety  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  catastro¬ 
phes,  which  are  constantly  occurring  on  rail¬ 
roads,  are  caused  by  the  recklessness  or  inca¬ 
pacity  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  their 
management  and  direction,  is  a  fact  beyond 
cavil.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  exist, 
depends  solely  on  the  body  politic.  If  the 
whole  people  would  pause  for  a  moment,  or  a 
few  days,  and  look  to  the  safety  of  their  lives 
with  as  much  avidity  as  they,  each  other  day, 
look  to  the  accumulation  of  the  Almighty  Dol¬ 
lar,  no  doubt  measures  would  be  adopted  which 
would  effectually  prevent  a  large  majority  of 
similar  cases  in  future. 

On  the  day  of  the  occurrence  of  the  sad  affair 
above  alluded  to,  we  were  much  startled  by  the 
quick,  shrill  sound  of  the  steam-whistle  that 
signalizes  for  the  immediate  and  strong  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  brakes,  and  denotes  danger  ahead. 
Before  the  motion  of  the  cars  fairly  ceased,  we 
were  out,  and  runping  ahead,  as,  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  we  had  observed  the  overturned  car¬ 
riage  and  knew  from  this  it  was  quite  probable 
that  something  serious  had  happened.  The 
first  objects  that  attracted  our  attention  were 
the  mutilated  horses :  but  casting  our  eyes  for¬ 
ward,  the  immense  wreck,  with  the  fortunate 
survivors,  or  such  as  could  extricate  themselves, 
just  crawling  forth  from  the  crumbled  mass, 
were  opened  to  our  vision.  Almost  frantic 
with  excitement,  we  rushed  forward,  and  the 
first  person  we  met,  after  passing  the  family  of 
Dr.  Heincken  (the  persons  who  were  in  the 
carriage),  was  a  tall,  fine,  gentlemanly-looking 
young  man  walking  toward  us,  on  the  bank  ; 
ho  was  bareheaded,  and  his  apparel  much  soiled 
with  sand  aud  dust.  “  What  has  happened. 


sir?”  asked  we.  “  Oh,  don’t  ask  me,  sir ;  ask 
some  of  the  rest,”  he  replied.  “Are  you  hurt, 
sir  ?”  we  again  inquired.  “  I— I  think  not— not 
much.  I  shall  feel  better,  presently.”  Think¬ 
ing  we  would  be  of  more  service  in  the  ruins 
below,  we  left  him. 

We  afterward  learned  that  the  individual 
we  had  interrogated  was  the  much  lamented 
young  Ingersoll,  of  Philadelphia.  His  case 
was  a  most  remarkable  one.  After  disengaging 
himself  from  the  wreck,  he  ascended  the  bank, 
walked  to  the  house  on  the  roadside,  and  took 
a  drink  of  water ;  then  walked  to  the  cars  of 
the  other  train,  and  protseeded  to  Bordentown, 
and,  after  telegraphing  to  his  relatives,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  friend’s  house,  and  soon  after 
expired. 

As  wo  descended  the  bank,  immediately  be¬ 
fore  ns  was  the  crumbled,  crushed,  mass  of 
wood,  metal  and  human  beings.  In  our  first 
attempts  to  aid  in  rescuing  the  latter,  our  steps 
had  to  be  taken  with  caution,  without  which 
one  could  scarcely  move  to  the  right  or  left 
without  treading  upon  the  mangled  forms  of 
the  bleeding  victims.  Here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where,  were  weak  women  and  children — aye, 
and  stout-hearted  men,  too — mashed,  bruised, 
cut,  mangled,  mutilated,  in  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form ;  and  the  large  number  who 
were  not  killed  outright,  required  immediate 
assistance.  We  never  will  forget  tho  pa¬ 
tient  endurance  that  was  exhibited  on  all 
sides.  We  had  intended  to  particularize  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  where  the  bright  side  of  human 
nature  was  most  conspicuous ;  but  we  find  this 
course  impossible.  Never  was  witnessed  a 
more  patient,  pain-enduring,  self-sacrificing 
company  of  martyrs,  than  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  murders.  We 
will  not  dwell  further  an  these  harrowing 
details.  The  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed  and  elaborated  on  by  the  public 
press  generally,  that  even  these  purse-proud 
monopolists,  who  were  the  real  cause  of  the 
destruction  ot  twerU-eigU  valuable  lives  and  the 
wounding  of  at  least  one  hundred  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  will  yet  be  made  to  feel  the  full  effects 
of  their  cupidity. 


OcB  Mechanical  and  Manufactcmno  Arti¬ 
cles. — Among  all  civilized  nations,  next  to  the 
agricultural,  the  mechanical  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  are  most  important  to  the  whole 
system  of  domestic  economy.  Notwithstanding 
the  favorable  geographical  position  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain,  except  for  the  superiority 
of  tho  productions  of  her  mechanics  and  arti- 
zans,  the  great  commercial  supremacy,  which 
she  so  long  maintained  would  never  have  been 
achieved.  The  industrial  and  inventive  talent 
of  our  country  has  been  rapidly  developed 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and,  as  has  been 
aptly  remarked,  though  yet  in  its  early  man¬ 
hood,  its  strides  have  been  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions  as  to  far  outstrip,  in  many  instances, 
the  similar  efforts  of  any  other  nation  on  the 
planet  we  inhabit  The  carefhl  fostering  of 
these  interests  should  be  the  aim  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  feeling  the  due  weight  of  this  preg¬ 
nant  fact,  we  some  time  ago  commenced  the 
series  of  illustrated  papers  which  have  since  that 
time  become  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  our  magazine,  and  which,  with  its  other  qual¬ 


ities,  have  already  given  it  an  ascendancy  among 
the  chief  publications  of  the  day.  Although  we 
felt  confident  there  was  much  valuable  and 
instructive  information  to  embody  in  articles 
of  this  kind,  we  must  confess  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  universal  commendation  with 
which  they  have  been  received,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  they  are  perused  by  all  whose  scope 
they  come  within.  These  demonstrations  have 
been  most  grateful  to  our  feelings,  and  have 
determined  ns  to  extend  the  series  until  most 
of  the  different  processes  of  manufacture  of  the 
present  age  are  described  and  illustrated. 

In  order  to  present  these  papers  in  the  most 
advantageous  and  instructive  form,  we  riiall,  as 
heretofore,  from  time  to  time  visit  the  mo.st 
celebrated  and  stupendous  establishments  in 
the  United  States,  always  taking  those  in  their 
respective  lines  having  the  best  reputations  for 
the  quality  of  their  products,  as  the  subject  of 
our  thesis.  By  this  means  and  the  aid  of  valu¬ 
able  historical  data  that  has  been  months  in 
the  course  of  compilation,  we  shall  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  enabled  to  complete  our  series  in  a 
manner  that  will  add  an  extensive  page  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  the  times. 

—  — - 

All  Ecbope  Thrashed. — While  Rachel  is 
among  ns  enjoying  an  unexampled  dramatic 
triumph,  half  a  dozen  live  Yankees  are  in  Paris 
astonishing  princes,  potentates  and  people  in 
a  very  different  field  of  contest.  “All  the 
world,”  as  the  Parisians  say,  went  some  thirty 
miles  out  of  Paris,  the  other  day,  to  witness  a 
trial  of  mowing,  reaping  and  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  “  Tri¬ 
bune  ”  gives  a  circumstantial  and  interesting 
account  of  the  strife,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  result : — 

The  thrashers  were  tried  before  the  mowers 
and  reapers.  Six  men  were  set  to  thrashing 
with  flails  at  the  same  moment  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  machines  commenced  operations,  and  the 
following  were  the  results  of  half  an  hour's 
work : — 

Six  thrxsheni  with  flails . 80  Utia*  of  wheat. 

Pitt’s  American  Thrasher . 740  ••  “ 

CUjrton’s  English  Thnuther. .  .410  *•  ** 

Dunoir’s  French  ThrMher.,.. 250  “  “ 

Pinet’s  Belgian  Thruber . 150  **  ** 

In  regard  to  Pitt’s  machine,  the  “  Monitenr  ” 
says : — 

“Pitt’s  machine  has  therefore  gained  the 
honors  of  the  day.  This  machine  literally 
devours  the  sheaves  of  wheat ;  the  eye  cannot 
follow  the  work  which  is  effected  between  the 
entrance  of  the  sheaves  and  the  end  of  the 
operation.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  results 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  The  impression 
udiich  this  spectacle  produced  upon  the  Arab 
chiefs  was  profound.” 

The  “  Moniteur  ”  might  have  added  that  the 
effect  was  no  less  wonderful  to  the  Prince  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  returned  twice  to  the  machine,  and 
declared  that  it  was  “  frightful  to  look  at  I  ”  as 
it  must  have  been  to  all  those  who  never  before 
saw  a  genuine,  fast  American  thrasher. 

The  machine  of  Dunoir  is  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  France,  but  already  the  demand  for 
the  Buffalo  machine  is  so  great,  that  without 
doubt  it  will  supersede  all  otters. 

The  most  refined  and  elegant  people  in  the 
world,  it  seems,  stand  defeat  with  equanimity, 
when  it  comes  in  the  field  of  unmitigated  hard- 
fisted  labor ;  but  when  we  invade  the  realms  of 
the  fine  arts  and  drawing-room  life  with  our 
appliances  and  improvements,  it  is  quite  ano¬ 
ther  affiiir,  and  their  blood  is  up  directly.  The 
“  Tribune  ”  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that — 
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A  decision  which  has  just  been  made  in  favor 
of  one  of  the  two  American  pianos  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  will,  no  doubt,  astonish  the  French 
people  more  than  the  performances  of  the 
machines  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking. 
The  French  people,  with  their  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  half-civilized  people  of  America, 
pretend  to  comprehend  how  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  excel  in  the  invention  of  such  labor- 
saving  machines  as  a  sparse  population  and  a 
scarcity  of  hands  compel  them  to  invent ;  but 
that  America  should  send  over  here  a  piano 
which  could  take  a  premium  over  the  three 
hundred  line  French  pianos  in  the  Exhibition, 
is  a  problem  which  they  cannot  understand. 
They  imagined  that  they  furnished  the  United 
States  with  nearly  all  the  pianos  they  required, 
and  that  in  consequence  it  was  an  industry  not 
yet  developed  there,  and  that  the  people  were 
not  capable  of  excellence  in  that  branch.  '  No 
award  of  the  juries,  therefore,  will  be  rocelve<l 
with  more  surprise  than  this.  I  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  repeat  what  I  have  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  at  the  end,  when  the  juries  come 
to  make  their  awards,  the  United  States  will, 
as  at  London,  come  off  with  honors  of  which 
they  may  well  be  proud.  ^ 

Our  European  brethren  may  os  well  faco  the 
music.  It  has  been  evident  all  along  that 
sooner  or  later  they  must,  and  hero  they  arc 
all  up  standing  before  the  fact  that  wo  arc  not 
only  great  on  a  bass-wood  whistle  or  o  pump¬ 
kin-vine  fife,  but  that  a  piano  is  no  less  our 
forte.  Our  huge  elephantine  genius  is  equili¬ 
brated  with  both  immense  tractile  and  the  most 
delicate  tactile  powers.  It  is  equal  to  uproot¬ 
ing  the  tallest  oaks,  and  tho  picking  up  of  the 
little  acorns  from  which  they  grow.  The  dawn¬ 
ing  conviction  of  this  fact  upon  all  minds 
across  the  water,  and  tho  wide,  staring,  aston- 
i.shed  eyes  consequent  thereon,  arc  sufficiently 
amusing  and  highly  gratifying. 


WlIAT  THE  LoNnOJJ  TiMES  HAS  DoxE. — It  Was 
the  “  Times,”  as  the  leading  organ  of  the  pros.®, 
w  hich  hurried  the  feeble  and  wavering  Govern¬ 
ment  into  the  Crimean  expedition,  without 
sufficient  knowledge  of  tho  place,  and  with  ina¬ 
dequate  preparation  for  its  capture.  It  was  the 
*•  Times  ”  which  previously  had  bullied  the 
Ministry,  anxious  to  gain  public  favor,  into  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Hardinge  as  successor  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  instead  of  Lord  Rag¬ 
lan,  who  was  far  better  qualified  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  duties  of  commander-in-chief  at  home, 
and  thus  led  to  his  being  sent  to  the  East  at  a 
time  of  life  when  he  was  unequal  to  active  and 
energetic  service.  It  was  the  “  Times  ”  which, 
through  its  being  under  the  influence  of  certain 
great  capitalists  involved  in  financial  affairs  at 
Vienna,  deluded  this  country  with  the  treach¬ 
erous  alliance  of  Austria.  The  “  Times  ”  has. 
throughout  the  war,  irritated  tho  Americans,  I 
maligned  tho  Italians,  discouraged  tho  Poles, 
and  done  all  in  its  power  to  alienate  tho  Hun¬ 
garians,  the  noblest  people  of  Europe,  with  a 
warlike  population  twice  that  of  England  in  the 
great  war  of  Chatham.  To  claim  merit  now 
fbr  saving  the  remains  of  the  army  before 
Sevastopol,  is  what  might  be  done  by  those  who 
first  scuttled  a  ship,  and  then  boasted  how 
many  lives  they  saved  from  the  wreck. — Liio- 
rary  Gazette. 

Powerful  paper,  that  "  Times.”  It  “  bullied 
the  Ministry,”  did  it!  Well,  things  do  work 
curiously  in  this  world.  Tho  Ministry  bullied 
the  “  Times  ”  in  hundreds  of  instances  when  it 
was  a  baby ;  and  now  it  is  the  Government 
that  whimpers,  and  coaxes,  and  gets  bullied. 
Wonder  if  Queen  Vic.  and  the  Ministry  hadn't 
better  abdicate  In  favor  of  tho  “  Times,”  and 
drop  all  pretense  at  sovereignty  and  rule. 
But  the  “  Times  ”  ought  to  lie  ashamed  of  irri¬ 
tating  the  Americans — that’s  naughty.  We’ll 


sympathise  with  the  Russians,  Mr.  “  Times,”  if 
you  don’t  stop  •*  plaguein  on  us.” 

- - 

Plain  Talk. — The  St.  Louis  “  Intelitgenccr,” 
in  a  powerful  article  on  Kansas  affairs,  has  the 
following  remarkable  passage,  which  looks  as 
if  some  soldiers,  in  tho  shock  of  battle,  were 
getting  soiTy  that  they  enlisted : — 

Between  these  fires,  Missouri  is  leading  on 
her  languid  existence.  St.  Louis  is  retarded  in 
a  most  woful  way.  Our  railroads  creep  at 
snail’s  pace.  We  build  ten  miles  while  other 
Western  States  build  one  hundred.  In  every 
department  of  life  we  feel  the  paralysis.  In¬ 
stead  of  bounding  fonvard,  buoyant,  strong  and 
rejoicing,  we  sit  with  dull  eyes  and  heavy 
spirits,  and  listen  to  the  tick  of  a  death-watch. 

“  These  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise — a  wicked  and  wrong¬ 
ful  deed — that  will  yet  bring  a  hell  of  bitter 
self-reproaches  to  its  authors.  Missouri  did  not 
demand  that  repeal.  The  South  never  asked 
it.  Atchison  solicited  it,  and  in  a  moment  of 
political  insanity,  the  South  consented  to  the 
wrong,  and  made  the  wrong  her  own.  This  was 
the  suicide  of  slavery. 

“Every  step  since  taken  has  deepened  tho 
wrong  and  enhanced  the  danger.” 


Rachel. — ^We  aro  old  play-goers.  There  are 
few  artists,  lyric  or  otherwise,  of  any  note, 
that  we  have  not  seen.  On  leaving  the  theater 
or  the  opera  after  having  witnessed  the  perfor¬ 
mances  of  so-called  great  artists,  our  illusions 
had  completely  vanished,  and  nothing  remained 
but  disappointment  Those  repeated  disap¬ 
pointments  bred  within  us  a  distrust  in  all  his¬ 
trionic  celebrities.  The  name  of  Rachel  had 
long  lieen  familiar  to  us ;  her  praises  had  been 
hymned  by  the  united  voices  of  tho  European 
press,  yet  our  former  experience  had  rendered 
us  distrustful  and  fully  prepared  to  be  disa]>- 
pointed — wo  went  to  see  the  Great  Tragedienne. 

What  a  surprise  1  No  sooner  had  Rachel 
come  upon  the  stage,  in  the  classic  costume  of 
Cumille,  than  we  felt  that  we  were  in  tho  presence 
of  Genius.  Without  speaking  a  single  word 
she  had  electrified  tho  house — every  being  in 
it ;  those  who  did  not  understand  French  as 
well  ns  those  who  did,  waited  in  dead  silence 
and  with  parted  lips,  the  first  sound  of  her 
voice.  And  when  she  had  spoken,  how  that 
voice  made  your  every  fiber  thrill  1  The  majesty 
of  her  mein — tho  wonderful  expressiveness  of 
every  feature — the  manner  in  which  she  wore 
the  costume,  every  fold  of  which  hung  as  ar¬ 
tistically  os  if  molded  by  tho  hands  of  the 
great  sculptors  of  antiquity — tho  perfection  of 
every  gesture,  and  the  studied  correctness  of 
every  intonation  produced  such  a  powerful  and 
dazzling  effect,  that  one  left  the  theater  in  rap¬ 
turous  amazement  at  tho  genius  whose  fictiti¬ 
ous  sorrows  could  thus  woke  up  the  feelings  of 
the  human  heart. 

But  it  is  useless  tb  attempt  to  describe  a  ta¬ 
lent  which  is  08  much  above  description  os  it  is 
above  criticism.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  must  be 
seen.  The  effect  of  her  acting  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gined  ;  it  must  bo  felt.  No  comparison  with 
any  celebrity  of  tho  present  day  can  give  even 
an  approximative  idea  of  her  astonishing  his¬ 
trionic  powers.  She  stands  among  the  glorious 
few,  whoso  lips  have  been  touched  with  the 
sacred  fire  of  Genius  and  whose  portion  is  im¬ 
mortality. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel’s  sisters  arc  excellent 
actresses,  and  the  other  members  of  the  troupe 


are,  generally,  artists  of  merit.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  them  the  towering  talent  of  Rachel 
neutralizes  their  best  efforts;  for  when  she  is  on 
the  stage,  one  has  eyes  and  ears  for  her  alone. 

The  performances  of  tho  Rachel  company 
have  been  attended  by  an  audience  of  tho  most 
superior  kind.  All  that  New-York  contains  of 
notabilities,  in  the  Press,  the  Bar,  in  Literature, 
and  in  Art,  may  be  found  nightly  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Theater.  We  are  happy  to  see  that 
New  York  has  properly  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  genius  of  the  greatest  tragedienne  of 
tho  ago,  and  we  are  sure  that  her  visits  to  the 
other  cities  of  tho  Union  will  be  a  repetition  of 
her  success  in  Now-York. 

llARriES  Exterminated. — Progress  does,  on 
tho  whole,  ttdvancc  ;  justice,  in  its  inexorable 
march,  will  tread  down  wrong ;  good  is  in  eter¬ 
nal  conflict  with  evil,  and  evil  in  the  end  must 
inevitably  yield.  Wo  New  Yorkers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  “  tho  strangers  within  our  gates,”  have 
lately  seen  an  interesting  example  od  this  power 
of  good  over  evil.  A  terrible  wrong,  which 
tho  patient  and  defenseless  emigrant  to  our 
shores  has  for  years  suffered,  has  just  been  bro¬ 
ken  up  and  abolished.  Tho  arrangement  by 
which  our  Castle  Garden  is  appro]>riatcd  as  a 
landing  placo  for  emigrants,  where  they  are 
entertained  hospitably,  furnished  with  all  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  is  important  for  them  to  know, 
and  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinations 
by  safe  and  e.xpeditious  routes,  is  working 
most  admirably.  We  shall  hear  very  little 
more  of  spurious  tickets,  boarding-house  extor¬ 
tion  and  the  brutality  of  runners.  Thesi;  mon¬ 
sters,  who  have  for  years  lived  by  the  licensed 
robbery  of  their  victims,  for  a  few  evenings 
after  its  opening  for  the  reception  of  emigrants, 
gathered  around  tho  Garden  and  let  off  their 
discontent  in  marches,  speeches,  blatant  noise, 
cannon  and  music  ;  but  they  attracted  no  sym¬ 
pathy  beyond  their  own  shameless  circle  and 
soon  gave  up  the  effort.  They  aro  now  looking 
for  other  congenial  employments,  or  betaking 
themselves  to  other  ports,  where  they  hope  to 
renew  their  nefarious  operations.  A  score  or 
more  of  them  sailed  in  a  late  steamer  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  others  have  gone  to  European  ports, 
where  they  hope  to  commence  their  impositions 
upon  emigrants  at  the  start ;  but  in  this  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  foiled,  for,  even  if  the 
authorities  do  not  disturb  them,  the  emigrants 
will  have  them  at  a  disadvantage  upon  their 
own  soil. 

Tho  liquor  interest  Is  another  destructive 
business  that  dies  hard ;  but  the  brains  arc 
already  out  and  in  tho  indexible  course  of  things 
it  must  go.  Its  adherents  may  fight,  girdle 
shade  trees,  burn  buildings,  buy  judges,  editors^ 
lawyers  and  legislators,  call  conventions,  make 
speeches  and  pour  out  their  money  like  liquor, 
yet  its  legion  of  opponents  are  driving  them 
into  closer  and  tighter  corners,  and  it  is  finally 
fated  that  they  must  surrender.  This  nuisance, 
too,  must  be  abated  and  there  is  np  help  for  it. 


Mr.  William  B.  Astor  has  presented  to  tho 
Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  a  lot  of  land  85 
feet  front,  and  the  same  depth  of  the  present 
lots  adjoining  the  same,  on  which  to  erect  a 
large  addition  to  the  present  fine  building.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  donation. 
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Wb  were  in  that  mood  in  which  a  man  gene¬ 
rally  flndH  himaclf  after  having  partaken  of  an 
excellent  dinner,  when  our  young  friend,  Demo- 
CBiTcs,  Jr.  (who,  by  the  bye,  has  lately  adopted 
a  “  long-tailed  blue,”  and  eeema  to  have  acrious 
intentiona  of  raising  a  whisker)  got  upon  his 
legs,  according  to  tho  traditional  custom  of 
after-dinner  speakers,  to  reply  to  some  compli¬ 
mentary  remarks  we  had  let  fall  with  regard  to 
him.  He  seemed  greatly  moved  ;  but  whether 
it  was  by  the  good  things  in  which  he  had  plen¬ 
tifully  indulged,  or  by  our  eulogy,  we  cannot 
positively  say  ;  however,  we  incline  to  the 
more  charitable  supposition.  He  spoke  in  his 
usual  picturesque  and  characteristic  style  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  of  the  grand  intel¬ 
lectual  struggle  going  on  between  the  two  hem¬ 
ispheres — served  up  the  American  Eagle  with 
all  kinds  of  sauce,  complimented  us  in  eloquent 
terms  on  the  immense  popularity  of  the  United 
States  Magazine,  and  expatiated  on  the  glo¬ 
rious  mission  of  instruction,  amusement,  and 
refinement  which  we  ^including  himself)  had 
undertaken.  He  would  have  gone  on — heaven 
knows  how  long  ! — had  he  not  been  Interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  a  classical  quotation,  by  a  son¬ 
orous  and  long-continued  snore  from  Phidias, 
our  artist,  who  invariably  takes  his  nap  after 
dinner.  Warned  by  this  involuntary  interrup¬ 
tion,  that  he  was,  as  orators  say,  trespassing 
on  our  valuable  time,  he  hastily  summed  up,  by 
informing  us  that  he  had  had  another  visit  from 
the  Muses,  the  result  of  which  was  a  poem, 
which  he  intended  for  tho  pages  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Being  in  that  state  of  friendship  with  all 
mankind  which  accompanies  a  healthy  diges¬ 
tion,  we  pledged  our  word  that  Democritus’ 
effusion  should  be  published  in  our  next  num¬ 
ber,  and  our  somnolent  iriend,  Phidias,  after 
having  been  well  shaken,  like  a  bottle  of  medi¬ 
cine,  undertook  to  illustrate  it. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  event,  Democri¬ 


tus  entered  our  sanctum,  and  presented  his 
MS.,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  following 
eccentric  production,  which  wo  present  to  our 
readers — confident  that,  with  their  usual  good 
judgment,  they  will  do  justice  to  Mr.  Democri¬ 
tus.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  he  is,  like 
the  generality  of  poets,  a  little  queer  in 
his  upper  story — perhaps,  more  so  than  the 
generality,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  But 
let  him  speak  for  himself. 

THE  AGE: 

A  PROOBESSIONAL  RnAPSODT. 

BY  BBHOnUTVS,  JR. 

1. 

Pray,  lend  me  a  hand,  oh  ye  Muses  nine ! 
While  I  run  up  a  foolscap  page 
In  praise  of  the  wonders,  both  great  and  small. 
Of  this  ’tarnal  fast-going  age. 

H. 

We’re  fly  in’  at  such  a  confounded  pace. 

The  moon  will  soon  find  we’ve  passed  her  ; 

Old  Earth  must  give  up  his  diurnal  twist. 

Or  twirl  it  a  darn’d  sight  faster. 

III. 

And  warn’t  we,  chaps,  just  as  fast  as  the  times 
And  their  rate  of  locomotion. 

We  might  be  knocked  into  alt  sorts  of  hats 
By  some  thundering  explosion. 

rv. 

But  we  know  how  to  keep  her  on  tho  track. 
And  at  lightning  speed  we  can  snatch 
The  dollars  and  dimes  that  lie  on  the  road. 
Without  even  a  finger  scratch. 

V. 

The  Telegraph  was  thought  to  be  “  some,” 

But  a  couple  of  years  ago ; 

Now,  even  old  ladies,  in  these  fast  days. 
Consider  it  awfully  slow. 


VI. 

Our  iriend,  Mrs.  Partington,  but  t’other  day 
The  “  wire  pullers  ”  sent  to  “  Old  Scratch,” 
’Cos  they  wouldn’t  forward  her  brown  parasol 
In  a  telegraphic  despatch. 


vn. 


When  a  railroad  was  fully  completed 
Folks  kick’d  up  a  mighty  great  time — 
Mayors  and  Aldermen  guzzled  champagne, 
And  their  feats  were  sung  in  bad  rhyme. 
VIII. 

On  terra  firrm,  to  lay  down  the  rails. 

Is  at  present,  but  mere  child’s  play 
To  drive  an  air-line  right  across  the  sea. 

Is  what  suits  tho  men  of  our  day. 


IX. 


An  ugly  old  chap,  in  the  days  gone  by. 

With  his  long,  snuffy  nose  and  cane, 
Grira-visaged  and  thin  stood  by  your  bedside. 
And  only  increased  your  pain. 
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Now,  those  old  fogies  may  grumble  and  growl — 
They  must  quickly  beat  a  retreat. 

Before  the  fair  doctors,  whose  looks  are  enough 
To  make  any  medicine  sweet. 


Then  our  Press,  both  the  daily  and  weekly, 
Unwilling  to  lag  in  the  race, 

Gives  events  just  as  quick  as  they  happen, 
And  sometimes,  b^ore  they  take  place. 


If  you  live  ’mong  the  high  folks  up  town,  • 
(And  can  yon  afford  it,  you're  right). 

You'll  know  by  sunrise,  if  your  down-town  store 
Was  burned  up  during  the  night 


i! 


XXV. 

What  progress  we’ve  made  in  our  style  of  dress 
Would  take  a  hull  volume  to  tell ; 

We’ve  got  sausage  pants  a  la  Parodi, 

And  chokers  a  la  Bachd. 

XV. 

Eating  houses  we’ve  got  without  number. 
Where  you  can  dine  well  for  a  dim^— 

Be  servLHl  by  little  Aangels  in  Aapronn 
In  style  altogether  sublime. 


The  ont’ard  man  has  not  been  neglected — 
You’ve  boots,  hats  and  gloves  for  a  song  ; 
Do  you  want  to  get  rigged  in  the  fashion, 
And  your  cash  account  ain’t  very  long  I 


our  questions  any  further  for  the  moment,  and 
left  Democritus  to  his  reflections. 


XVIL 

Just  take  a  turn  into  Chatham  street,  where 
The  children  of  Israel  hive. 

You’ll  have  a  whole  suit,  with  umbrella, 
And  whiskers  to  match  for  a  Five. 


xvm. 

But  the  devil  is  here  at  my  elhow. 

And  swears  they’ve  got  matter  enough — 
Hollering  out  like  an  impudent  imp, 

“  Can’t  put  in  no  more  of  that  ztuff.’' 


A  Contrast. — In  our  reading  lately  wo 
came  across  the  Dedication  to  King  James  by 
the  English  translators  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a 
precious  piece  of  toadyism,  almost  worthy  of 
“  Lord  John.”  It  passed  current,  no  doubt,  in 
its  time,  but,  of  course,  it  is  a  debased  and 
worthless  piece  of  coin  now.  We  drop  it  on 
our  editorial  counter,  to  show  our  readerswhat 
a  different  ring  it  has  from  anything  in  our 
Republican  Bank.  The  following  is  the  Dedi¬ 
cation  and  the  first  paragraph  of  the  address  : — 


XIX. 

So,  the  throttle  valve  put  on  my  genius. 

At  present,  I  beg  to  retire, 

Subscribing  myself— your  affectionate — 

Democritus,  Junior,  Esquire. 


Since  the  above  production  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  compositor,  a  wonderful  change 
has  taken  place  in  our  young  friend,  the  author. 
He  throws  back  his  bushy  hair  from  his  fore> 
head,  turns  down  his  shirt  collar  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  scantiness  of  the  linen  will  allow, 
looks  fixedly  and  drcamingly  through  the  back 
window,  and  seems  interrogating  the  future  or 
seeking  inspiration  in  the  dirt  heap  the  corpo¬ 
ration  have  been  kind  enough  to  leave  at  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  We  really  have  great 
hopes  of  the  young  man  and  we  are  sure  that 
there  is  something  in  him,  if  it  can  only  be  got 
out.  We  think  he  is  destined  to  be  known  as  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  In  reply  to  our 
remarks  on  his  unusual  silence : — 

“  The  fact  is,  sir,”  said  he,  “  I  feel  there’s  a 
great  change  cornin’  over  me,  from  my  peg 
boots  up  to  my  head.  I  think  I’m  turnin’  from 
the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly.” 

We  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  push 


TO  THE  MOST  HIOH  AND  MIOHTT  FRINCB, 

JAMES, 

BT  THE  GRACE  OP  GOD, 

KING  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE 
AND  IRELAND, 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc., 

Tho  Translators  of  the  BIBLE  wish  Grace, 
Mercy,  and  Peace,  through  JESUS  CHRIST, 
our  Lord. 

Great  and  manifold  were  the  blessings,  most 
dread  Sovereign,  which  Almighty  God,  the 
Father  of  all  mercies,  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
people  of  England,  when  first  He  sent  your 
Miyesty’s  Royal  Person  to  rule  and  reign  over 
us.  For,  whereas  it  was  the  expectation  of 
many,  who  wished  not  well  unto  our  Zion,  that 
upon  the  setting  of  that  bright  Occidental  Stair, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  most  happy  memory,  some 
thick  and  palpable  clouds  of  darkness  would 
80  have  overshadowed  this  land,  that  men 
should  have  been  in  doubt  which  way  they 
were  to  walk,  and  that  it  should  hardly  be 
known  who  was  to  direct  the  unsettled  state ; 
the  appearance  of  your  Mtgesty,  as  of  the  Sun 
in  his  strength,  instantly  dispelled  those  sup¬ 
posed  and  surmised  mists,  and  gave  unto  all 
that  were  well  affected,  exceeding  cause  of  com* 
fort ;  especially  when  we  beheld  the  Government 
established  in  your  Highness  and  your  hopeful 
Seed  by  an  nndoubted  title,  and  this,  also,  ac¬ 
companied  with  tranquility  at  home  and  abroad. 


